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INTRODUCTION 


INTBODUCpON 

Tlie  first  folmiie  of  the  present  edition  of  Hanpt- 
maan's  Dramatic  Works  is  identical  in  content  with 
tbe  corresponding  Tolmne  of  the  Oennan  edition. 
In  die  second  vblmne  The  Bat$  has  been  sabstitiited 
for  two  early  prose  tales  iriiidi  lie  outside  of  the 
scope  of  oar  undertaking.  Hence  these  two  rcir 
omes  inchide  that  entire  group  of  dramas  which 
Hanptmann  himself  specfftrally  calls  sodaL  This 
term  most  not^  of  cours^^  be  pressed  too  rigidly* 
Only  in  Before  Dafpn  and  in  The  Weaven  can  the 
dramatic  situation  be  said  to  arise  wholly  from  so- 
cial conditions  rather  than  from  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dividnaL  It  is  tme,  however,  that  in  the  seven 
plays  tiras  far  presented  all  characters  are  viewed 
primarily  as,  in  a  large  measure,  the  results  of  Uieir 
sodal  environment.  This  environment  is,  in  all 
cases,  proportionately  stressed.  To  exhibit  it  folly 
Hanptmann  uses,  b^ond  any  oUier  dramatist,  pass- 
ages wfaidi,  thooj^  always  dramatic  in  form,  are 
narrative  and,  above  all,  descriptive  in  intention. 
The  silent  boiden  of  these  plays,  the  ceaseless  im- 
plication of  their  fables,  is  the  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  social  order. 

Hanptmann,  however,  has  very  little  of  the  nar- 
row and  acrid  temper  of  the  special  pleader.  He 
is  content  to  show  hmnanity.  It  is  qaite  concdv- 
aUe  that  the  future,  forgetful  of  the  special  social 
problems  and  the  hmnanitarian  cult  of  to-day,  may 
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fiew  thete  plays  as  simply  bodying  forth  tbe  pas- 
sioos  and  crents  that  are  timeless  and  constant  in 
the  ineritaUe  march  of  human  life.  The  tragedies 
of  Drajfman  Hemtchd  and  of  Bote  Bemd,  at  all 
cfentSy  stand  in  no  need  of  the  label  of  any  decade. 
Th^  mo?e  ns  by  tfaeir  bieadtii  and  energy  and 
fiondaniental  tenderness. 

No  i^ys  of  Hanptmann  produce  more  sorely  the 
impression  of  having  been  dipped  from  the  fullness 
of  life.  One  does  not  fed  that  these  men  and 
women  —  Hanne  Sdiiil  and  Siebenhaar,  old  Bemd 
and  the  Flamms  —  are  called  into  a  brief  CTstence 
9»  foils  or  props  of  the  protagonists.  They  led 
their  lives  before  the  {days  began:  they  continue  to 
live  in  the  imagination  long  after  Henschd  and 
Bose  have  soocumbed.  How  does  Christopher 
Flamniy  that  excellent  fellow  and  most  breatidng 
pictureof  the  average  man,  adjust  his  affairs?  He 
Is  fine  cnoQ^  to  be  permanent^  stirred  by  the 
tragedy  he  has  caused,  yet  coarse  enough  to  fall . 
back  into  a  merely  sensuous  life  of  meanln^ess 
pleasures.  But  at  his  side  sits  that  exquisite  moni- 
tor—  his  wife.  The  stream  of  their  lives  must  flow 
on.  And  one  asks  how  and  whither?  To  apply 
such  almost  inevitable  questions  to  Hauptmann's 
characters  is  to  be  struck  at  once  by  the  eiactness 
and  largeness  of  his  vision  of  men.  Few  other 
dramatists  impress  one  with  an  equal  sense  of  life's 
fullness  and  continuity, 
"  The  flowing,  flowing,  flowing  of  the  world." 
The  last  plsj  in  tiiis  volume.  The  RaU,  appeared 
in  1911,  thirtem  years  after  Drajrniafli  Hetuchel, 
nine  years  after  Rote  Bemd*    A  first  reading  of  \ 

the  book  is  apt  to  provoke  disappointment  and  con- 
fusion.   Upon  a  doser  view,  however,  the  play  is  \ 
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■een  to  be  both  powerful  in  itself  and  inqportanl 
as  a  docmneiit  in  criticism  and  KwUmrgetekiekU. 
It  stands  alone  among  Haoptmann's  works  in  its 
indnsion  of  two  separate  actions  or  plots  — tiie 
tragedy  of  Mrs.  John  and  the  comedy  of  the  Has- 
•enrenter  gitmp.  Nor  can  the  actions  be  said  to 
be  firmly  interwoven:  they  appear,  at  first  si|^ 
merely  juxtaposed.  Hanptmann  woold  nndonbtedly 
assert  that,  in  modem  society,  the  Tarions  social 
classes  lire  in  just  such  juxtaposition  and  have  con- 
tacts of  JDst  the  kind  here  chronicled.  His  real 
purpose  in  combining  the  two  f aUes  is  more  sig- 
nificant. Following  the  great  ezanqde,  thouf^  not 
the  precise  method,  of  Moliire,  who  prodnced  La 
CriUquc  de  VtccU  de$  Femmei  on  the  twards  of  his 
theater  five  months  after  the  hostile  reeeptian  of 
L'£cdU  des  Femwut,  Hauptmann  gives  us  a  natural- 
istic tragedy  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  criticism  and 
defense.  His  toiadty  to  the  id^ls  of  his  youUi 
is  impressively  illustrated  here.  In  his  own  work 
he  has  created  a  new  idealism.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  that  his  understanding  of  tragedy  and  his 
sense  of  human  ralues  have  changed.  The  char- 
woman may,  in  very  truth,  be  a  Muse  of  tragedy, 
all  grief  is  of  an  equal  sacredness,  and  even  the 
incomparable  Hassenreuter  —  wind-bag,  diauvinist 
and  consistent  Ooetkeaner  —  is  forced  by  the  essen- 
tial soundness  of  his  heart  to  Uurt  out  an  admission 
of  the  basic  principle  of  naturalistic  dramaturgy. 

The  group  of  characters  in  The  Rati  is  unusually 
large  and  raried.  The  phantastic  note  is  somewhi^ 
strained  perhaps  in  Quaquaro  and  Mrs.  Knobbe. 
But  the  convincingness  and  earth-rooted  humanity 
of  the  others  is  once  more  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 
The  Hassenreuter  family,  Alice  Rfitterbusch,  the 
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SpifcUfl,  Paul  John  and  Bruno  Mecheike,  Mrs. 
Kielbadce  and  even  the  policeman  Schierke  —  aU 
are  soperUy  alire^  vigoroiiB  ai^d  racy  in  speech  and 
action. 

The  language  of  the  plays  in  tiiis  yolome  is  again 
ahnost  wholly  dialectic  The  linguistic  difficulties 
are  especially  great  in  The  RaU  where  the  members 
of  the  Berlin  popolace  speak  an  extraordinarily  de- 
graded jargon.  In  the  translation  I  hare  sooght, 
so  far  as  possiUe,  to  differentiate  the  savoor  and 
qoaintness  of  the  Silesian  dialect  from  the  coarse- 
ness of  that  of  Berlin.  But  all  such  attempts  most, 
from  their  very  natorey  achieve  only  a  partial  snc- 
oess.  The  succeeding  Yolumes  of  this  edition,  pre- 
senting the  plays  written  in  normal  literary  Ger- 
man^ win  offer  a  fairer  if  not  more  fascinating  field 
of  interpretation. 

LuDWio  Lbwisohn. 
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LIST  OF  PERSONS 


DrATMAK   HSKICHXL. 

Mrs.  HsNtCHXL. 
Hanms    Sch2l     (later 

MrI.   HsNtCHSL). 

Bertha. 

H0R8B    Dbalbr    Wal- 


SUBBKKHAAR. 

KARI.CHKN. 

WsRMSLnURCH. 

Mri.  Wbrmrlskirch. 


FRANZItKA     WkRMSLS- 
KIRCH. 

Haupfs. 
Franz. 
Oboror. 
Fabio. 

HlLDBBRANT. 

Vbtbrinariak  Gru- 

NBRT. 
FUUBMAN. 


Time:  Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteen  sixties. 

Scene:  The  *"  Gray  Swan ''  hotel  in  a  Silesian 

watering  place. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

A  Toom^  fumithed  peoMant  foihum.  in  the  bate' 
f^l  ^J  ^l^^'^GreySwanJ^  hotel, ^^lirough 
two  wntdowe  eHntglTTn  the  left  wall,  the 
gloomg  light  of  a  laie  winter  afternoon 
eickere  in.  ^nder  the  windows  there  etande 
a  bed  of  soft  wood,  varnished  ^Uow,  m 
which  Mri.  Hsnschsl  if  ^jr<«£^^  She  is 
about  thirty-sijt  years  of  age.  ^ear  the  bed 
her  little  sis^months-old  daughter  lies  in  her 
cradUu\  A  second  bed  stands  against  the 
back  wall  which,  like  the  other  walls,  is 
painted  blue  with  a  dark,  plain  border  near 
the  oeUing.  In  front,  toward  the  right, 
stands  a  great  tde-oven  surrounded  by  a 
bench.  A  plentiful  supply  of  snuM  split 
kindling  wood  is  piled  up  in  the  roomy  bin. 
The  wM  to  the  right  has  a  door  lea^ng  to  a 
smaller  room,  ^anni  SchIl,  a  vigorous, 
young  maid  servmni  is  very  busy  in  the  room^ 
She  has  put  her  wooden  ptUtens  aside  ana 
walks  about  in  her  thick,  blue  stockings.  She 
takes  from  the  oven  an  iron  pot  in  which 
food  is  cooking  and  puts  it  back  again. 
Cooking  spoons,  a  twirling  stick  and  a 
strainer  lie  on  the  bench;  also  a  large,  thick 
earthenware  jug  wUh  a  thin,  firmly  corked 
neds.  Beneath  the  bench  stands  the  water 
pitcher.    HAMKs't  skirts  are  gathered  up  in  a 
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thick  pad;  her  bodice  is  dark  grey;  her  m%9' 
cnlar,  arme  are  hare.  Around  the  top  of  the 
oven  is  fastened  a  square  ttooden  rod,  on 
which  long  hstniing  stockings  are  hung  up  to 
dry,  as  wM  as  swaddling  clothes,  leathern 
breeches  and  a  pair  of  tau,  water-tight  boots. 
To  the  fight  of  the  oven  stand  a  clothes  press 
and  a  chest  of  drawers  —  old  fashioned, 
gaily  coloured,  Silesian  pieces  of  furniture. 
Through  the  open  door  in  the  rear  wall  one 
looks  out  upon  a  dark,  broad,  underground 
corridor  which  ends  in  a  glass  door  with  mani- 
coloured  panes.  Behind  this  door  wooden 
steps  lead  upward.  These  stairs  are  always 
iUunUnated  by  a  jet  of  gas  so  that  the  panes 
of  the  door  slune  brightly,  lit  is  in  the  ndd- 
y  die  of  February;  the  weather  without  is 
stormy} 

Ftujxz,  a  young  fettow  in  sober  coachman's  Uv- 
ery,  ready  to  drive  out,  looks  in. 

Frans 
Hanne! 

Hannb 
Eh? 

Frams 
It  the  miatis  asleep? 

Hanns 

What  d'joa   snppoae?    Don't   make   so   much 
noise! 
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Fbanz 

There's  dgon  enough  slammin'  in  thu  house. 
If  that  don't  wake  her  op — !  I'm  goin'  to  dri?e 
the  carriage  to  Wahknburg. 

HAinni 
Who's  goin'? 

FSAMS 

The  madam.  She's  goin'  to  bnj  birthday  pres- 
ents. 

Hanhb 
Whose  birthday  is  it? 

Frakb 
little  Kari's. 

Haknb  "^ 

Great  gi^'s  on  —  those.  To  hitch  up  the 
horses  on  account  o'  that  fool  of  a  Idd  an'  trarel 
to  Waldenburg  in  such  weatherl 

Fraxs 
Wdl,  I  has  my  fur  coat! 

t^'  Hahnb 

Those  people  don't  knoir  no  more  lunr  to  get  rid 
o*  their  moneyl    We  got  to  slave  insteadl 

In  the  pas$age  appean,  tlowlg  feeling  kU  waf, 
the  veterinarian  Grunkrt.  He  ie  a  emM 
man  in  a  coat  of  black  ekeep'e  fur,  cap  and 
tail  hoote.    He  tape  with  the  handle  of  hie 
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whip  againtt  the  door  pott  t»  order  to  cM 
oHenition  to  hit  pretence. 

Obuhut 
Iflit  HfiMchrl  at  home  yet? 

Hannb 
Whal't  wmted  of  him? 

Gruhxbt 
Ffe  come  to  look  at  the  gelding. 

Hanns 

So  joa're  the  doctor  from  Freiburg^  eh?  Hen- 
•diel^  he't  not  at  home.  He  went  to  Freiburg 
canyin'  freight;  aeems  to  me  you  must  ha'  met 
him. 

Grunkrt 
In  whidi  atall  do  yon  keqp  the  gelding? 

Hanns 

TIs  the  diestnot  horse  with  the  white  star  on 
his  face.  I  beliere  they  pot  him  in  the  spare  stalL 
[To  Frahs.]  Yoq  mi^  go  along  an'  show  him 
the  way. 

Framx 

Jost  go  straight  across  the  yard,  *s  far  as  yon 
can,  under  the  big  hall,  right  into  the  coachman's 
room.    Then  yon  c'n  ask  Frederic;  hell  tell  yon! 

[Ksnt  OuUNBHT. 


'f'^. 
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Haknk 
Well^  go  along  with  him. 

Fraks 
Haven't  yoa  got  a  few  pennies  change  for  me? 

Hahns 

I  t'poae  yoa  want  me  to  aell  m j*  skin  on  yoor 
jccoont? 

Franz 
[Tieklimg  her.]  Td  bay  it  right  off. 

'  Hanni 

Frans !  Don't  yon — !  D'yoa  want  the  woman 
to  wake  ap?  Yoa  don't  feel  reel  well,  do  yoa, 
if  yon  can't  wring  a  few  farthings  oat  o'  met  I'm 
fair  cleaned  ont  [Rummagmg  for  the^moneffJ] 
Here!  [She  preue^  something  into  hie  hand*] 
Now  get  oat!  [The  bell  ringe. 

Franz 

[Frightened.]  That's  the  master.    Good-bye. 

[He  goee  hastUjf* 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

[Hoe  waked  np  and  eaye  weakly.]  Oirl!  Girll 
Don't  yoa  hear  nothin'?  ^ 

Hannr 
[Ronghly.]  What  d'yoa  want? 
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Mat.  Hknschsl 
I  want  yoa  to  listen  wben  a  body  callf  yon! 

HAinrn 

I  hear  all  ri^!  Bnt  if  yoa  don't  talk  louder 
X  can't  liear.    I  got  only  just  two  ears* 

Mrs.  Hknschbl 
Are  yoa  gobt  to  cot  up  rough  againr 

Hankb 
[5arf^.]  Ah,  what  do  I— ! 

Mas.  Henschsl 

Is  that  right,  eh?  Is  it  right  o'  yoa  to  talk 
roogh  like  that  to  a  sidL  woman? 

Hakni 

"^  Who  starts  it,  I'd  like  to  know!  Ton  dont 
hardly  wake  np  bat  what  yoa  begin  to  torment  me. 
Nothin's  done  right,  no  matter  how  yon  do  it! 

Mas.  Hknschsl 
That's  because  yoa  don't  mind  me!  ' 

Hanks 

Ton  better  be  doin'  yoor  work  yoarsdf.  I 
slaves  away  all  day  an'  half  o'  the  ni^tl  Bat  if 
things  is  that  way  —  I'd  rather  go  about  my  busi- 
ness !  [She  leU  her  ikirte  faU  and  rune  onL 
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Mat.  HxNscmL 

Girl!  Girl!  — Don't  do  thai  to  me!  What  if 
it  I  taid  that  waa  bo  bad?  O  Lord,  O  Lord! 
Whatll  happen  when  the  men  folka  oomea  home? 
Thej  wants  to  eat!    No,  girl  •  •  •  girl! 

[She  rinki  back  exhamied,  moam  ^ofUjf, 
and  begim  to  rock  her  hoby^B  eraHe  bg 
meam  of  a  eord  which  it  ivftAm  her 
reach. 

\Thromgh  the  gUue  door  in  the  rear  EABLcmir 
iqueenee  himself  in  with  Mome  difflcMff.  He 
carries  a  dish  fall  of  sonp  and  mopes  care  j 

folly  and  timidly  toward  Mna.  HmttCHSL's  ' 

bed.    There   he   sets   down   the   dish  on  a 
wooden  chair. 

Mri.  Hinschbl 

EH,  Earlchen,  ia  that  yonl  Do  tdl  me  ji^at 
yonre  bringin  me  there? 

Karlcrxh 

Soap!  Mother  sends  her  regards  and  fiopes 
yoall  soon  feel  better  and  that  joull  like  the  soup, 
Mrs.  HenscheL 

Mrs.  Hinschcl 

Eh,  little  lad,  you're  the  best  of  *em  alL 
Chicken  soap!  'Tis  not  possible.  Well,  teU  your 
mother  I  thank  her  most  kindly.  D'yon  hear? 
Don't  go  an'  forget  that !  Now  I'll  tell  yon  some- 
thin',  Earlchen!  You  c'n  do  me  a  faTonr,  will 
yon?     See  that  rag  over  there ?     Get  on  this  benchj 
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will  700^  An'  poll  tlie  pot  out  a  bit    The  girrt 
gone  off  an'  she  pot  it  too  far  in. 


[Afier  ke  hu  fownd  ike  rag  maunU  ike  hetuih 
dkeerfwUw  amd  lookt  into  the  oven.  He  otit;] 
The  Uadk  pot  or  the  bine  one,  Mrs.  Henschel? 

Mna  HiNscHSL 
WhalTs  in  die  bine  pot? 


oaneQDraDtw 

Mat.  Hknichbl 

[AgfiaUd.]  PnU  it  ont!    That'U  be  boilin'  to 
nothin'I  —  Eh^  irfiat  a  girl^  what  a  girl! 


[Has  fmUed  the  pat  m  queetion  formarJL]  la 
thisrii^? 

Maa  HiHBCHCL 

Ton  e^  let  it  stand  that  way!  Come  here  a 
bit  now  an'  111  give  yon  a  piece  o'  whip  cord* 
[She  takes  the  cord  from  the  ivrndow-eiU  amd  poee 
U  to  itm.]  An'  liow  is  yonr  mother? 


She's  weD.    She's  gone  to  Waldenbnrg  to  bny 
for  nqr  birthday. 
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Mmi.  Hbnschbl 
y.        I'm  not  well,  myself.    I  think  I'm  goin'  to  die! 


Ob,  no,  Mn.  Henschell 

Mmi.   HSNSCHBL 

Tea,  jea,  yon  c'n  believe  me;  I'm  goin'  to  die. 
For  aU  I  eare  yon  can  say  so  to  your  mother. 


I'm  goin'  to  get  a  BasUy  cap^  Mrs.  HensdieL 

Mas.  Hbnschbl 

Yes,  yes,  yon  c'n  believe  me.  Come  over  here 
a  bit  Keep  reel  still  an'  listen.  D'yoo  hear  how 
it  ticks?  D'yon  hear  how  it  ticks  in  the  rotten 
wood? 


[Whose  wriit  she  holds  m  her  fevered  gnwp.] 
I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  HenscheL 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 

Oh,  never  mind.  We  all  has  to  die!  D'yon 
hear  how  it  ticks?  Do  yon?  What  is  that?  ^ia 
the  deatbwatch  that  ticks.  [She  falls  budb.JlOne 
•  •  .  two  •  •  •  <me  •  .  • —  Oh,  what  a  girl,  what  a 
girl! 

Earlchbn,  released  from  her  grasp,  mihdraws 
timidly  toward  the  door.  When  his  hand  is 
on  the  knob  of  the  ifiass  door  a  sndden  terror 
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averiakes  him.  He  tears  the  door  open  and 
$lam$  U  behind  him  with  $uch  force  that  the 
panes  rattle.  Immediaielg  thereupon  a  vigor' 
one  cracking  of  whips  is  heard  withonL 
Hearing  this  noue  Mas.  Hbnichu.  starts  up 
uiolenUf. 

Mftf.  Hbviohbl 
Tliafa  faUier  oominM 

HiKfCHXL 

[^Out  in  the  haUwag  and  get  unseen.'\  Doctor^ 
wnat  are  we  goin'  to  do  with  the  beait? 

[He  and  the  veterinarian  are  visible  through 
the  doorwaff. 

Qrunxst 

He  won't  let  yoa  come  near  him.    Well  have 
to  pot  the  twitch  on  him,  I  think. 


( 


I 


Hbnschsl 

[He  is  a  man  of  athletic  bwld,  about  fortg^five 
gears  old.  He  wears  a  fur  cap,  a  jacket  of 
sheep's  fur  under  which  his  blue  carter's  blouse  is 
visMe,  tall  boots,  green  hunting  stockings.  He 
carries  a  whip  and  a  burning  lantern.^  I  don't 
know  no  more  what's  wrong  with  that  beast.  I 
carted  some  hard  coal  from  the  mine  yesterday. 
I  came  home  an'  unhitched,  an'  put  the  horses  in 
the  stable,  an' — that  very  minute  —  the  beast 
throws  hisself  down  an'  be^ns  to  Id^ 

[He  puts  his  long  whip  in  a  comer  and 
hangs  up  his  cap. 
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Hahns  retmrm  and  idke$  up  her  nfork  agamp  of- 
though  vmUg  enraged. 

Hbhichu* 
Girl,  get «  Ue^I 

Hahnb 
One  thing  sfter  another! 

HKNtCHXL 

[Pviff  out  the  light  in  the  laniem  and  hange  U 
ujk]  Heaven  only  knofws  what  all  this  is  comin'  to. 
First  my  wife  gets  sick!  Then  this  here  horse 
drops  down!  It  looks  as  if  somethin'  or  somebody 
had  it  in  for  me!  I  bought  that  gelding  Christ- 
mas time  from  Walther.  Two  wedcs  after  an' 
the  beast's  lame.  Ill  show  hiuL  Two  hmidred 
crowns  I  paid. 

Mni.  HsirtcHBL 
Is  ft  rainin'  outside? 

Hbmbchbl 

[In  paesingJ]  Yea,  yea,  mother;  it's  rainin'. — 
An'  it's  a  man's  own  brother-in-law  that  takes  him 
In  that  way.  [He  site  down  on  the  bench. 

Hannb  has  lit  a  tallow  candle  and  jmte  it  into  a 
candle  stick  of  tin,  which  ehe  $ete  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Hbhschbl 

Yon're  too  good,  father.  That's  what  it  Is. 
Too  d<m't  think  no  evil  o'  people. 


>" 
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Gbunxrt 

{^Sitting  down  at  the  table  and  writing  a  pre^ 
9eriptiom!\  I'll  write  down  something  for  yon  to 
get  from  the  chemist 

Mrs.  Hinschsl  ^ 

No,  I  tell  yon,  if  that  chestnut  dies  on  top  o' 
Cferythin'  else  — !  I  don't  believe  God's  mean- 
in'  to  let  that  happen! 

HSNSCHXL 

{Holding  out  hiilegto  Hannb.]  Come,  poll  off 
mj  boots  for  me!  That  was  a  wind  that  blew 
down  here  <m  the  road  from  Freiburg.  People 
tell  me  it  unroofed  the  church  in  the  lower  Tillage 
more'n  half.  [To  Hanns.]  Just  keep  on  toggin'l 
Can't  yon  get  it? 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 

[To  Hannb.]  I  don't  know!  Yon  don't  seem 
to  learn  nothin'l 

[Hankb  iucceedt  in  jmUing  off  one  boot. 
She  puts  it  a$ide  and  $tart$  on  the 
other. 

Hbnschbl 

Keep  still,  mother!  Yon  don't  do  it  any  bet- 
ter! 

Hannb 

[PtiZZr  off  the  second  boot  and  fmtt  it  aside. 
Tlien  in  a  eurlff  voice  to  Hbnschbl.]  Did  yon 
bring  me  my  apron  from  Sjramsta? 
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Hknschxl 

All  the  things  I'm  axed  to  keep  in  mj  head! 
I'm  content  if  I  c'n  keep  my  own  bit  of  bnsinesf 
straight  an'  get  m  j  boxes  safe  to  the  railroad. 
What  do  I  care  abont  women  or  their  a|Mroii- 
strings? 

Gbunxrt 
No,  yoa're  not  famous  f cmt  caring  about  them. 

Mrs.  Hcnschcl 
An'  ifd  be  a  bad  thing  if  he  was! 

HSNSCHSL 

iSlipi    on     wooden    pattens  and    rUee.     To 

Hannx.]  Hurry  now!     Horry!  We  got  to  get 

oar  dinner.     This  very  day  we  still  has  to  go 
down  to  the  smithy. 

Grunxrt 

[Hoe  finished  writing  his  prescription,  which  he 
leaves  lying  on  the  table.  He  slips  his  note  book 
and  pencil  back  into  his  pocket  and  sags  as  he  is 
about  to  go:]  Yoa'II  hnrry  this  to  the  chemist's. 
Ill  look  in  early  in  the  morning. 

[HxNscHXL  sits  down  at  the  table. 

Hauffb  comes  in- slowly.  He  has  wooden  pattens 
on  and  leathern  breeches  and  also  carries  a 
lighted  laniem. 

Hauffb 
That's  dirty  weather  for  yoa  again! 
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Hbnschsl 
How's  H  goin*  in  the  stable? 

Haufvb 

He's  goin*  to  end  by  knoddn*  down  the  wbok 
ftalL 

[He  hlam$  oui  the  light  in  the  kuUem  tmd 
hange  U  up  nest  to  Hknschbl's. 

CkuNXBT 

Good  ni|^t  to  aU  of  yon.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
wait.    We  doctors  are  only  homan  too. 

HsNiCHBL 

To  be  sore.  We  know  that  without  yoor  tdl- 
ing  Qs!  Good  night;  I  hope  yoa  won't  overtom. 
[ORumuT  goeeJ]  Now  tell  me,  mother^  how  is  it 
with  yon? 

Mis.  Hsnschsl 
Ohy  I've  been  worritin'  so  much  again ! 

Hbnschbl 
What  is  it  that  worries  yon? 

Mas.  Hsnschsl 

Because  for  all  I  c'n  do,  I'm  not  able  to  lend  a 
hand 


Hakns  flaeee  a  dieh  of  dumpKmge  tmd  one  of 
tamerkraut  on  the  table;  the  tdkee  forke 
from  the  table  drawer  and  fmti  them  on  the 
table. 
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Hbnschxl 
The  girl's  here  to  do  the  work! 

MbS.   HBNfCIUU. 

A  girl  like  her  is  that  thoughtless! 

HSNSCHBL 

Oh,  we  gets  enough  to  eat  an'  everythin*  seems 
to  go  smoothly. —  If  jon  hadn't  got  up  oat  o'  bed 
too  soon  the  first  time,  yon  mig^t  be  dancin'  this 
day! 

Mks.  Hknschbl 

0  Lord,  me  an'  dancin'. '  What  an  idea ! 

Hakhb  has  prepared  three  platee,  putting  a  email 
piece  of  pork  on  each.  She  now  drawe  up  a 
stool  for  hereelf  and  eite  down  at  the  tchle. 

Hauwwe 
There's  not  mnch  left  o'  the  oats,  neither. 

HSNSCHXL 

1  bought  some  yesterday;  thirty  sacks.  Satur- 
day a  load  o'  hayll  come  too.  The  feed  gets 
dearer  all  the  time. 

Havwwe 
If  the  beasts  is  to  work  they  has  to  eat 

Hbnschbl   . 

But  people  thinks  they  live  on  air,  an'  so  every- 
body wants  to  cut  down  the  carting  charges. 


Y^ 
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Hauffb 
He  said  aomeUiiik'  like  that  to  me  too. 

Mm.  Hbnkhbl 
Who  said  that — the  inspector? 

Hbnschbl 
Who  ebe  but  him?    But  this  time  he  met  the 


Mis.  Hsnschbl 

Well,  wdl,  Vm  not  sajrin',  but  that's  the  end 
^^'  of  evenythin'  1    What's  to  become  of  os  these  hard 

.r  times? 

Hannb 

The  inspector  of  roads  was  here.  He  wants 
yon  to  send  him  teams  for  the  big  steam  roller,  I 
beUere.    Thqr're  in  Hinterhartan  now. 

Bekmd  ike  gUuM  door  Mr.  Sobbbnhaar  is  seem 
descendmg  the  stain.  He  is  UMe  over 
foriff.  Most  carefuUg  dressed;  black  broad' 
doth  coat,  white  waist-coat,  light-coloured, 
Bn^ish  trousers  —  an  elegance  of  attire  de» 
rived  from  the  stifle  of  the  *siipties.  His  hair, 
already  gretf,  leaves  the  top  of  his  head 
bald;  his  moustache,  on  the  contrartf,  is  thick 
and  dark  blond.  Siebbhhaar  wears  gold* 
rimtned  spectacles.  When  he  desires  to  see 
an^hing  with  exactness,  he  must  use,  m  ad' 
JKlion,  a  pair  of  eye-glasses  which  he  slips  in 
behind  the  lenses  of  his  spectacles,  ^e  rep-  ^ 
resents  an  hUettigeiu  ^fJM^l  ^ 


Vi. 
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SiBBINHAAR 

lApproaehei  the  open  door  of  the  roofm*  In 
hii  right  hm%d  he  holds  a  eomdle^eiiek  of  tm  with 
om  midU  candle  in  U  and  a  buneh  of  hef$;  with  Ut 
left  hand  he  ehadee  hie  eemUioe  egeeJj  Hat  Hen* 
•did  come  back  yet? 

HmacHU. 
Yea,  Mr.  Siebenbaar. 

SnBSNHiLAB 

But  you're  just  at  your  dinner.  I  bave  loine- 
tbing  to  do  in  tbe  cdlar.  We  can  talk  tbat  mat- 
ter over  later. 

HuracHBL 

No,  no;  yon  needn't  pot  notbin'  off  on  n^  a^ 
ooont.     Fm  tbroogb! 

SiSBKNHAAn 

In  tbat  case  yon'd  better  come  np  to  tee  me. 
[He  eniere  the  room  and  lights  hie  candle  bp  the 
one  which  is  burning  on  the  tahleJ]  III  only  get  a 
ligbt  bere  now.  We're  more  nndistorbed  in  my  of- 
fice.—  How  are  yon,  Mrt.  Hentcbd?  How  did 
yon  like  tbe  cbicken-tonp? 

Mat.  HsMtcHSL 

Ob,  goodnett,  gradontl  I  dean  forgot  aboot 
ft! 

SnBXNHAAR 

It  tbat  to,  indeed? 


,1 
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Hannk 

[DUeovering  ike  disk  of  chicken  totip.]  That's 
true;  there  it  stands. 

HlNSCHCL 

That's  the  waj  that  woman  is!  She'd  like  to 
get  wen  an'  she  forgets  to  eat  and  to  drink. 

SUBBSNHAAR 

[At  a  ffioleiU  guit  of  wind  i#  felt  even  indooreJ] 
Do  tell  me:  what  do  joa  think  of  it?  Mj  wife's 
driren  orer  to  Waldenbnrg,  and  the  weather  is  get- 
ting wilder  and  wilder.  I'm  really  beginning  to 
get  worried*    What's  your  opinicm? 

HSNSCHBL 

I  s'pose  it  soonds  worse  than  it  is. 

SiBBBNHAAR 

WeD,  wdlj  one  shouldn't  take  such  risks. 
Didn't  yon  hear  that  rattling?  The  wind  broke 
one  of  the  large  windows  in  the  dining-hall  lodL- 
ing  out  orer  the  Terandah.  Yoo  know.  It's  a  tre- 
mendous stiMm! 

Hbnschbl 
Who'd  ha'  thoogfat  it! 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 
That'll  be  costin'  yoo  a  good  bit  again! 
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SiSBBNHAAR 

[Leaving  the  room  btf  way  of  the  paaage  to  the 
le/i.]  There's  nothing  inexpensive  except  death. 

HnirscHBi. 
He's  got  his  bnnch  o'  troobles  like  the  rest  of  os. 

Mbs.  Hbnschxl 

What  do  yoQ   think   he   wants   o'   joo   again, 
father? 

Hbmschbl 

NothinM     How  c'n  I  teU?     I'U  hear  what  he 
says. 

Mbs.  Hbmschbl 
I  do  hope  he  won't  be  askin'  for  numej  again.  >•' 

Hbnschbl 
Don't  begin  taUdn'  nonsense^  mother. 


Hannb  .  u4  ciitt'-x. 


,  ^ . .  • 


But  If  them  people  is  as  hard  up  as  all  that,  whj 
does  the  woman  has  to  have  a  twenty  shillin'  hat? 

Hbnschbl 

YoQ  hold  your  tongue!  No  one  asked  yon! 
You  poke  your  nose  over  your  kneadin'  board  an' 
not  into  other  folks'  affairs !  It  takes  somethin'  to 
keep  a  hotel  like  this  goin'.  Two  months  in  the 
year  he  makes  money.  The  rest  o'  the  time  he  has 
to  do  the  best  he  can. 
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Hauwwe 
An'  he  had  to  go  an*  build  atop  o'  tiiatl 

Mri.  HnMaoHiL 

An*  'twas  that  as  got  him  in  wone'n  e?er.  He 
Aonld  ha'  let  it  be. 

Hbnsohbl 

Wdoien  don't  onderstand  notfain'  o'  each  aiTalfi. 
He  had  to  build;  he  couldn't  do  no  diflTerent  We 
gets  more  an'  more  people  who  come  here  for  their 
health  nowadays;  there  wasn't  half  so  many  fc^- 
merlj.  But  in  those  times  they  had  money;  now 
they  wants  ererythin'  for  nothin'.  Get  the  bottle. 
I'd  like  to  drink  a  nip  o'  idiisk^. 

Hauwwm 

{Slowlg  doiprng  hii  knife  and  gtHmg  ready  to 
ftte.]  For^  rooms,  three  big  halls,  an'  nothin'  in 
'cm  ezeep'  rats  an'  mice.  How's  he  goin'  to  raise 
the  interest?  [He  rieee. 

Fbansiska  Wbuobukibcb  feepe  in.  She  ie  a 
preHg,  Ihdg  girt  of  eijeteen.  She  mean  her 
long,  dark  hair  open.  Her  eoetmme  it  elighUff 
eeeenirie:  the  ekirte  white  and  short,  the 
bodice  cut  in  triangular  ehape  at  ihe  neck,  the 
eaeh  long  and  gap.  Her  amu  are  bare  above 
the  elbowe.  Around  her  neck  she  leeare  a  eotr 
oured  ribbon  from  which  a  crueiftM  hangs  down. 

Fbahziska 

[Very  vivadouslff.]  Wasn't  Mr.  Siebenhaar  here 
just  now?    I  wish  yon  a  pleasant  meal,  ladies  and 
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gentlemen!     I  merely  took  the  liberty  of  asking 
whether  Mr.  Sid>enhaar  hadn't  been  here  jnit  now? 

MrI.   HnMfCHBL 

[Ormfig.]  We  don't  know  nothin'.  He  waan't 
withntl 

Fhamsuka 

No?    I  thon^  he  was  I 

ISke  puis  her  foot  coquetti$Uif  o%  <i#  heneh 
and  ties  her  shoe  sirmgi. 

Mum,  HsKacHSL  y/ 

Mr.  Siebenhaar  here  an'  Mr.  Siebenhaar  there  I 
What  are  yoo  always  wantin'  of  the  man? 

Fransiska  ^ 

I?  nothing!  But  he's  so  fond  of  gooseliver. 
Mama  happens  to  have  some  and  so  papa  sent  me 
to  tell  him  so. —  By  the  way,  Mr.  Henschel,  do  yon 
know  that  yon  might  drop  in  to  see  ns  again,  too! 

Mrs.  Hsnschsl 

Ton  jnst  let  father  bide  where  he  is!  That'd 
be  a  fine  way!  He's  not  thinkin'  about  mnnin' 
into  taverns  these  days. 

Franziska 

We're  broaching  a  new  keg  to-day,  thoogh. 

Hbmschxl 

{WhUe  Hauffs  grim  and  Hannk  laughs,'\ 
Mother,   yoa    stick   to   yoor   own    affairs.     If   I 
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should  want  to  go  an'  drink  a  glass  o'  beer  I 
wvNildn't  be  askin'  nobody's  consent,  jou  c'n  be 


Fbanubka 
—  How  are  700  anjhow,  Mrs.  Henschd? 

Mb&  Hbmschsl 

Ohy  to-morrow  111  be  gettin'  me  a  sash  too  an' 
take  to  rc^>e-dancin\ 

Framziska 

111  join  joo.  I  can  do  that  splendidly.  I  al- 
ways practice  on  the  carriage  shafts. 

HXNSCHXL 

So  that's  the  reason  why  all  the  shafts  are  bent! 

Frakziska 

Do  yoQ  see,  this  is  the  way  it's  done;  this  Im  the 
way  to  balance  oneself,  llmiiating  the  movemenU 
of  a  tight  rope  dancer,  ehe  prancee  out  hy  the 
door.l     Right  leg!    Left  leg!    Au  revoir! 

Hauffi  ^ 

[Taking  down  hii  lantern.]  She'll  go  off  her 
head  pretty  soon  if  she  don't  get  no  husband. 

[BgU. 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

If  she  had  to  lend  a  hand  an'  work  good  an' 
hardy  she'd  get  over  that  foolishness. 
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Hannk  ^ 

Sbe's  not  allowed  to  come  upstairs.     Mrs.  Sie- 
benhaar  won't  have  her. 

Mrsl  Hsnschsl 
An'    she's    right    there.    I    wouldn't    bear    it 


Hahns 

She's  always  chasin'  an'  sniflhi'  around  Mr. 
Siebenhaar.  I'm  willin'  people  should  please 
theirselves.    But  she's  goin'  it  hard. 

Mrs.  Hbmschsl 

The  Siebenhaars  ought  to  pot  them  people  out 
The  goin's  on  with  the  men  an'  the  wenches. 

Hbnschsl 
Aw^  what  are  yon  talkin'  abont^  mother? 

Mrs.  Hsnschsl 
Well^  in  the  tap  room. 

Hsnschsl 

Well,  they  has  to  live  same  as  anybody.  D'yon 
want  to  see  'em  pot  in  the  streets?  Wermelskirch's 
not  a  bad  fellow  at  all. 

Mrs.  Hsnschsl 
But  the  woman's  an  old  witch. 
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HiNlCHBL 

If  he  payi  hii  rent  nothin'  won't  happen  to  him 
en  thai  account  An*  not  <m  account  o'  the  girl 
bj  a  kog  way.  [He  hoi  arUen  and  hende  aver  the 
cwMPfQ  We Ve  got  a  little  thing  like  that  here  too^ 
aa*  nobodj't  goin'  to  put  ns  out  for  thati 

Maa  HsNtcHSL 

Eh,  that  would  be  •  .  J  She's  asleep  all  the 
time;  she  don't  seem  to  want  to  wake  op ! 


There's  not  modi  strength  in  her. —  Mother,  ] 
sore  yoa're  not  goin'  to  d&I —  [TMng  hie  cap  I    UpX^ 
from  the  nasi.]  Hanne,  I  was  jnst  fooSn'  70a  a  ' 
while  ago.    Toor  apron  is  lyin'  oat  there  hi  the 


Hanmb 
iBmgeHg.]  Wheie  is  it? 

HiNSCHXL 

In  the  basket    Go  an'  look  for  it! 

[HsirscRBL  Uavee  by  way  of  the  imiddle 
door;  Hannb  JBeappeare  into  the  ewuM 
adjacetU  room. 

Maa  Hbnschbl 

So  he  btooj^t  her  the  apron  after  all! 

Haim  rmue  qmekly  through  the  room  agmm  amd 
goee  out  by  the  waddle  door. 
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Mftt.    HSHICIUBL 

An'  be  broo^it  her  the  apron  after  alll 

SnBBBNHAAR  tnten  carefMy,  carrying  hi$  camdle 
amd  kegi  m  before  and,  im  additkm,  two  boi' 
tfet  of  daret. 

SOBKNHAAS 

An  alone^  Mrs.  Henichel? 

Ms&  HsHiciui. 
An*  he  brooght  the  apron  •  .  • 

SiBBBNHAAR 

It's  me,  Mrs.  HenscheL  Did  7011  think  it  was 
a  stranger? 

Maa  Hbhschbi. 
I  don't  hardly  believe  .  .  . 

SiBBBNHAAB 

I  hope  I  didn't  wake  70a  np.  It's  me  —  Sle- 
benhaar. 

Maa  Hbnschbl 
To  be  snre.    Yes.     To  be  sure. 

SiBBBNHAAB  ' 

And  I'm  bringing  70a  a  little  wine  which  700 
are  to  drink.  It  will  do  70a  good. —  Is  it  possi- 
ble 7on  don't  recognise  me? 


DRATKAN  HBKSCHBL 


[Act  I 


Mrs.  HiKtcHKL 

Well,  now,  that'd  be  queer.  You  are>  sure  — 
yoa  ere  our  Mr.  Siebenhaar.  Things  hasn't  come 
to  todi  a  pats  with  me  yet  I  recognise  yoa  all 
ri^l  — I  don't  know:  has  I  been  dreandn'  or 
irtiat? 

SUBBKHAAR 

< 

Ton  maj  have  been.    How  are  jou  otherwise? 

Mbsl  Hbkscrbl 
But  sure  enough  you're  Siebenhaar. 


Perhaps  yon 


SiBBBNHAAR 

I  was  yonr  hnsbandl 


Mbs.  Hbnschbl 


I  don't  know  ...  I  reely  can't  say  ...  I  wbb 
f  edin'  so  qoeer  ... 

SiBBBNHAAB 

Seems  to  me  yon're  not  lying  comfortably.  Let 
me  straighten  yoor  pillows  a  bit  Does  the  doc- 
tor see  yoa  regularly? 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 

[WUh  tearful  escUemeni.]  I  d<m't  know  how  it 
is  —  they  jast  leaves  me  alone.  No^  no^  yon're  Mr. 
Sidwnhaar.  I  know  that  An'  I  know  more'n 
that:  yon  was  always  good  to  me  an'  yoa  has 
a  good  heart,  even  if  sometimes  you  made  an  ang^ 
face.  I  can  tell  you:  I'm  that  afraid!  I'm  al- 
ways thinkin':  it  don't  go  quick  enough  for  him. 


'  \- 


y-' 
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SlBBSHHAAM 

What  doesn't  go  quick  enough? 

MrI.   HXKICIUBL 

{Bunting  into  lear».]  I'm  livin*  too  long  for 
\him — 1    But  what's  to  become  o'  Gustel? 

SlBBSNHAAE 

Baty  my  dear  Mrs.  Henschelj  what  kind  of  talk 
is  that? 

MssL  Hbhscucl 

[Sobbing  fofily  to  herwelf.']  What's  to  become 
o'  Gnstel  if  I  die? 

SlSBSNHAAR 

Mrs.  Hensehely  yoa're  a  sensible  wmnanl  And 
so  do  listen  to  met  If  one  has  to  lie  quietly  in 
bed>  70a  see,  the  way  70a  have  had  to  do  unf  ortn- 
natel7  —  week  after  week  —  wh7  then  one  nata- 
rall7  has  all  kinds  of  foolish  thoughts  come  into 
one's  head.  One  has  all  sorts  of  sickl7  fancies. 
But  one  must  resist  all  that  resoIixtel7,  Mrs.  Hen- 
schd !  Wh7,  that  would  be  a  fine  state  of  affairs, 
if  that  —  I  Such  stuff!  Put  it  out  of  70ur  mind, 
Mrs.  Henschel!  it's  foll7! 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

Dear  me,  I  didn't  want  to. believe  it:  I  know 
what  I  sa7sl 
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SlBBINHAiJI 

Tlialff  jut  wliat  yoa  don't  knoir.  That's  joft 
what,  nnfcirtmkaidj,  70a  don't  knoir  at  present. 
Ton  will  simply  laogh  when  yon  look  bade  iqmd 
it  later.    Sinqi^  lai^I 

MnSi  HnrscHU* 

[BrttJtmg  ami  paniouatdy.']  Didn't  he  go  an* 
see  her  iriioe  she  sleeps! 

SOBBBNHAAB 


{^Utterly  oiiomiihed  but  ihoromgkly  meredmUmMJJ 
Who  went  to  see  whom? 

MSSL   HSNSCHBI* 

Henschel!    The  girl! 

SiBBBKHAAR 

Tonr  hnsband?    And  Hanne?    Now  look  here: 
whoever  persnaded  yon  of  that  is  a  rascally  liar. 

Mas.  Hbnschbi.  ^jy 

r  An'  when  I'm  dead  hell  marry  her  anyhow!    l)  v 

Hbnschbl  appears  in  the  doorway* 

SOBBBKHAAB 

Toa're    suffering    from    hallncinations,    Mrs. 
Henschel! 

Hbnschbl 


{In   good-natured   aetonithmenUl    What's    the 
matter,  Maldien?    Why  are  yon  cryin'  so? 


Act  I]  DRAYMAN  HENSCHBL 

SUBBBNHAAR 

Hcnichel>  700  mustn't  leare  jour  wife  alone! 

HsMtCHSI. 


{Approaches  the  bed  im  kmdly  fmthumJ]  Who's 
doin'  anythin'  to  you? 

MssL  Hbnschbl 

{Throwe  hertelf  in  etdlen  rage  an  her  other 
eide,  turning  her  back  to  Hknschkl  and  facing  the 
fvatt.]  •  •  .  Aw^y  leave  me  in  peace! 

HSNSCHSL 

Wbafs  the  meanin'  o*  this? 

Mfts.  Hbnschxi. 

{Snarling  at  him  through  her  eobeJ]  Gh,  go 
awaj  from  me! 

Hbksc^bl,  vieibly  taken  aback,  look$  queetiomngly 
at  SiBBBNHAAR^  who  poUihes  hie  glaeeee  and 

SiBBBKHAAR 

[Aof%.]  I  wouldn't  bother  her  just  now. 

>!  Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

i-   {Ae  before*']  You're  wishln'  me  into  mj  gravel 

Sibbbnhaab 

{To  Hbnschbl,  who  ie  about  to  fly  into  a  rage.] 
Sh!     Do  me  the  favour  to  keep  stUll 


>» 
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Mri.  Hbnichbl 

A  body  has  eyes.  A  body's  not  blind!  Yon 
don't  has  to  let  me  know  everythin'.  I'm  no  good 
for  nothin'  no  more;  I  c'n  go! 

Hbhschbl 

[ConiroUing  Umself.l  What  do  700  mean  by 
that,  Malchen? 

MssL  Hknscrsl 
That's  right!    Go  <m  pretendin'I 

Henschbl 

[Perplexed  im  ike  estreme*]  Now  do  tell  me  — 
anybody  •  •  .! 

Mrs.  Hshschbl 

Things  e*n  go'  any  way  they  wants  to  •  •  •  I 
won't  be  deoeired,  an*  yon  c'n  all  sneak  aronn*  all 
yoa  want  to!  I  c'n  see  through  a  stone  wall!  I 
c'n  see  you  for  all  —  yes  —  for  all!  You  thinks: 
a  woman  lilce  that  is  easy  to  deceive.  Rot,  says 
I!  One  thing  I  tell  you  now  —  if  I  dies,  Gustel 
dies  along  with  me!  Ill  take  her  with  me!  I'll 
strangle  her  before  I'd  leave  her  to  a  ^i^mwH 
wench  like  that! 

Hknschbl 
But  mother,  what's  come  over  yon? 

Mas.  HiNscBicL 
You're  wishin'  me  into  my  gravel 


Act  I]  DRAYMAN  HBNSCHBL  8» 

Hbhichbl 
Hold  on,  now,  hold  on!    Or  111  be  gettin*  wild! 

SlBBBKHAAR 

[Wamimg  Jdm  90filffJ\  Bo  calm»  HontebeL 
The  woman  Is  Ul. 

Ms&   HSNtCHBL 

[Who  hoi  overheard.]  111?  An'  who  was  It 
made  me  ill?     You  two  —  joa  an'  jour  wench! 

Hbkichbl 

Now  I'd  like  to  know  who  in  the  world  put  no- 
tions like  that  into  jour  head?  The  girl  an'  I! 
I  don't  understand  the  whole  blasted  thing!  I'm 
supposed  to  have  dealin's  with  her? 

Mrs.  Hbnscbbl 
Don't  jou  fetch  aprons  an'  ribands  for  her? 

Hbkscbbi. 

{With  renewed  perpfe^ttjf.]  Aprons  and  rib- 
ands? 

Mrs.  Hbkschbl 
TeSy  aprons  and  ribands. 

Hbnscrbi. 
Well,  that's  the  queerest  thing — ! 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

Don't  jou  think  ererjthin'  she  does  right  an' 
fine?  D'jou  ever  give  her  a  angrj  word?  She's 
like  the  nubsis  of  the  house  this  verj  daj. 
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HSNICHBL 

Mother,  keep  still:  Vm  adraln'  700! 

Mri.  Hbnschbl 

Tit  JOB  thai  has  to  keep  still,  'cause  (here's 
nottdn'  JOB  c'n  sajl 

SOBBIMHAAB 

[SUmdmg  by  ike  bed.]  Mrs.  Henschel,  joq 
most  collect  yourself!  All  this  you're  saybig  Is 
ihe  merest  faiu^l 

Mrs.  Hbkscrsi. 

Toa*re  no  better*n  he;  yoo  don't  do  no  differ- 
ent! An'  tiie  poor  women  —  they  dies  of  it! 
[Diisolved  im  Hlf-pUyimg  tear$.']  Well,  let  'em 
die! 

SnnrHAAE'gfvet  a  $hari  lamgk  wUh  am  undertone 
of  eenomeneee,  Hepe  up  to  the  table  amd  opene 
one  of  the  bottlee  of  wine  resignedly. 

Hbhscrsl 

ISitttng  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  epeake  eootk- 
tagly:]  Mother,  mother — you  torn  over  now  an' 
I'll  say  a  word  to  yon  in  kindness.  [He  turns  her 
over  with  kindly  violence.']  Look  at  it  this  way, 
mother:  Ton'Tc  been  havin'  a  dream.  Yon 
dreamed  —  that's  it!  Oar  little  dog,  he  dreams 
queer  things  too  now  an'  then.  Yon  c'n  see  it 
Bat  now  wake  op,  mother!  Y'onderstan'?  The 
staff  yon  been  taUdn' — if  a  man  wanted  to  make 
a  load  o'  that  the  strongest  freight  waggon'd  break 
down.    My  head's  fair  spinnin'  with  it 
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SuBBBKHAAft 

[Having  looked  for  amd  found  a  floM  mhiek 
he  now  fUlt.l  And  then  yon  raked  me  over  the 
coals  tool 

Hbnbchbl 

Don^t  take  no  offence>  lir.  A  woman  like  thati 
A  man  has  his  troobles  with  her. —  Now  yon  hnrry 
op,  mother,  an'  get  well,  or  some  fine  day  yooll 
be  tellin'  me  I  been  to  Bolkenhain  an'  stole  horses. 

Subbbnhaar 

Here,  drink  yoor  wine  and  try  to  gain  some 
strength. 

1  Mbs.  Hbmschbl 

>^^      I      If  only  a  body  could  be  sorel 

SiBBBMHAAB  wufpOfU  ket  wkUo  mKo  drink9. 

Hbmschbl 
What's  wrong  now  again? 

Mbs.  Hbvschbi. 

[After  ike  ha$  drmnkJ]  Coold  yon  give  me  n 
promise? 

BbcMSCHBI. 

Ill  give  yon  any  promise  yon  wants* 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 
If  I  dies,  would  yon  go  an'  marry  her> 
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Henschbl 
Don^  aik  such  fool  quesUont. 

Mrs.  HsNtcHBL 
Tei  or  no! 

HsNtCRSI. 

Marry  Hamie?  [JeitinglyJ]  O*  course  I  would! 

Mri.  Hbnichbl 
I  mean  it  —  aerions  •  •  •! 

HsNaCHSL 

Now  I  jaat  wish  yoa'd  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Sie- 
benhaar!  What's  a  man  to  say?  You're  not  goin* 
to  die! 

Mrs.  Hjbmschbl 
But  if  I  does? 

HaNSCHIL 

I  won't  marry  her  anyhow!  Now  you  see?  An* 
now  you  know  it!  We  can  make  an  end  o'  this 
business. 

Mrs.  Hinschbi* 
Can  you  promise  it? 

HSKSCHSL 

r    Promise  irtiat? 

r/  Mrs.  Hsnscrsl 

,  That  you  wouldn't  go  an'  marry  the  girl! 


i 
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Hbnschbl 
I'll  promise^  too;  I'm  willin'  to. 

Mri.  Hjbmichbi* 
An'  joqH  give  me  jour  hand  in  token? 

Hbhscbbl 

I'm  tellin'  jou:  Yes.  [He  puU  hi$  hand  into 
hen.]  Bat  now  it's  all  right  Now  don't  wony 
me  no  more  with  such  stoiT. 


THK   CURTAIK  FALIJ; 


.    4    .     M  •       • 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

A  hetmHftd  foreMoan  in  May. 

The  9am€  roam  as  im  ike  fret  act.  The  bed,  in 
which  Mbs.  HiNSGBBL  laif,  ie  no  longer  there. 
The  window  which  it  covered  ie  wide  open. 
Hamhs^  her  face  toward  the  window,  her 
eleevee  turned  up  above  her  elbows,  ie  busy  at 
the  washtub. 


Fbaks,  iU«  sJurt-^evee  and  trousers  also  roUed 
up,  his  bare  feet  in  wooden  pattens,  comes 
in  earrging  a  paU.  He  has  been  washing 
waggons. 

FmAHs 

[Wiik  awkward  merritnentJ]  Hanne,  I^m  oomin' 
Id  fee  job!  Lord  A'mightj!  Has  yon  got  foch 
a  ddng  as  some  warm  water? 

HAMmi 

iAngrUy  throwing  the  piece  of  linen  which  she 
has  on  the  washboard  back  into  the  tub  and  going 
over  to  the  oven."]  Toa  come  in  here  a  sight  too 
ofleiil 

Fbaits 

Is  that  so?    Whafs  wrong,  di? 

40 
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Haitkb 

[Pouring  kat  wmter  into  ike  paU.]  Don't  flop 
to  ask  questknif.    I  got  no  time. 

Frans 
Vm  wathin'  waggons;  I'm  not  idlin'  neither. 

HAinvn 

[FioUnagJ]  Toa're  to* leave  me  alone!  That's 
what  you're  to  do!  I've  told  you  that  more'n 
once! 

Frans 
What  am  I  doin'  to  joo? 

Haknb 
Toa*re  not  to  keep  nmnin*  after  me! 

Frans 
Toa^Te  forgotten^  maybe,  how  it  Is  with  ns? 

Hannb 

How  'tis  with  ns?  No  ways;  nothin'!  Ton  go 
yon  way  an'  I  goes  mine,  an'  that's  how  it  is! 

Frans 
That's  somethin'  bran'  new! 

Hannb 
It's  mij^ity  old  to  me ! 
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Franx  / 

That's  how  it  seems. —  Hanne,  what's  cmne  be- 
tween OS? 

HAMmi 

Nodim',  nothinM    Only  jnst  leave  me  alone  I 

Frans 

Has  yon  aigrthin'  to  complain  of?  I  been  tme 
to  yon! 

Hannb 

Oh,  for  all  I  care !  That's  none  o'  my  business ! 
Carry  on  with  anybody  yon  want  to!  I  got  noth- 
in'  against  it! 

Frans 

Since  when  has  yon  been  feelin'  that  way? 

HAinvn 
Since  the  beginnin'  o*  time! 

Frans 

[Moved  amd  tearfuL']  Aw,  you're  jnst  lyin% 
Hanne! 

Hannr 

Ton  don%  need  to  start  that  way  at  mes^ 
Twon't  do  yon  no  good  with  me!  I  don't  let  a 
feller  like  yon  tell  me  I'm  lyin'!  An'  now  I  jnst 
want  yon  to  know  how  things  is.  If  your  sldn's 
that  tfaidc  that  you  can't  be  made  to  notice  nothin', 
111  tdl  you  right  out  to  your  face:  It's  all  over 
between  us! 
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Fbakx 
D'yoa  really  mean  thaty  Hanne? 

Hakmb 
AH  orer  —  an*  I  want  yon  to  remonber  thai. 

Franx 

III  remember  it  aU  right!  [More  and  mare  eJ^- 
cUed  and  fnaUy  weeping  more  than  epeaktng.'] 
Yon  don't  need  to  think  I'm  inch  a  fool;  I  noticed 
it  long  before  to-day.  But  I  kept  thinkin'  yon'd 
come  to  your  senses. 

Hannb 
That's  jnst  what  IVe  done. 

Fbanx 

It's  aU  the  way  yon  look  at  it.  I'm  a  poor 
devil  —  that's  certain;  an'  Henschel  —  he's  got  a 
chest  fnll  o'  money.  There's  one  way,  come  to 
think  of  it,  in  which  maybe  you  has  come  to  yonr 

Hannb 

Yon  start  at  me  with  such  talk  an'  it  just  makes 
things  worse  an'  worse.     That's  all. 

Franz 

It's  not  true,  eh?  You're  not  schemin'  right  on 
to  be  Mrs.  Henschel?     I'm  not  right,  eh? 


/ 
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Haknb 

ThAl^i  my  bmiiiest.  That  don't  concern  yoo. 
We  all  has  to  look  out  for  oorselyes. 

Fbahs 

WeD,  now,  tni^podn*  I  was  to  look  out  for  my- 
self ,  an*  goes  to  Henschel  an*  says:  Hanne,  she 
pffomised  to  marry  me;  we  was  agreed^  an'  so  •  •  • 

Hanns 
Try  ft,  that's  all  I  says. 

[AlwMmt  weepimg  mih  paim  and  rageJ]  An'  I  will 
trr  it,  tool  Yon  take  care  o'  yourself  an'  I'U 
tue  care  o'  myself.  If  that's  the  way  yoo're  goin' 
to  acty  I  c'n  do  the  samel  iWUh  a  sudden  change 
of  fmdJ]  But  I  dont  want  to  hare  nothin'  more 
to  do  wtfh  yoo!  Ton  e'n  throw  yoorsdf  at  his 
head  for  all  I  caresi  A  crittur  like  yon  isn't  good 
cnouf^  for  me!  [£«fi  haeiily. 

Hanxb 

\  So  ft  woAed  at  last    An' that's  all  ri{^      ^    yh^  ,t 

While  HAmrn  coniimmee  busy  at  her  washmg,  ^c^* 
WsucBUKiBCH  appeare  in  the  passage  at  the 
teat.  He  is  a  wum  in  the  fifties;  the  farmer 
aeiar  is  unmisiiJcable  in  him*  Ae  wears  a 
V&taiinare  dressing-gown,  embroidered  slip* 
pers,  and  smokes  a  very  long  pipe. 


.i 
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WsRMBLlKiaCH 

[Having  looked  in  for  a  while  without  being 
Heed  hff  Haknb.]  Did  7011  hear  him  cough? 

Hakhb 
Who? 

Wbrmblskisch 

Why,   a    guest  —  a   patient  —  has   arrived   up- 
stairs. 

Hahnb 

'Tis  time  thej  began  to  come.    We're  in  the 
middle  of  May. 

WlBMBLSKmCH 

[Slowlff  croseee  the  threshold  and  hmm$  throai- 

A  pohnonary  subject  I,  '        /       > 

Tra  la  la  la  la,  bum  bum!        ^      /pJ^ 

It  can't  last  long  until  I  die, 
Tra  la  la  la  la,  bum  bum! 

[Hannb  laughe  over  her  washing,]  Things  like 
that  reaUy  do  one  good.  They  show  that  the 
snnmier  is  coming. 

Hankb 
One  swaUow  don't  make  no  summer,  though! 

WBBMBLSKraCH 

[Clears  a  space  for  himself  on  the  bench  and 
sits  down.]  Wbere  is  Henschel? 


i 
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Hannb 
Wby  he  went  down  to  the  cemetery  to-day. 

Wbucbukiech 

To  be  sine,  it*f  his  wife's  birthday.  [Poim.] 
It  was  a  deuce  of  a  blow  to  him,  that's  certain. — 
Tell  me^  when  is  he  coming  back? 

Haknb  / 

I  dont  know  why  he  had  to  go  an*  drive  there 
at  alL  We  needs  the  horses  like  anythin',  an'  he 
took  the  new  coachman  with  him  too. 

WsRMBLSKmCH 

I  tell  yoo,  Hanne,  anger  spoils  one's  i^petite. 

Hannb  ^ 

WeD,   I   can't  help   bein'   angryl    He  leaves  ^ 

eveiythin' in  a  mess.    The  Iras  is  to  leave  on  time!  jik/^** ; 

An'  the  one-horse  carriage  stidcs  in  the  mud  oat  V^A^ 

there  an'  HaniTe  can't  budge  it!    The  old  fellow  r     \ 

is  as  stiff  as  a  goat!  ^^a\\ 

Wermblskibch  ^'-^ 

Tes,  tilings  are  beginning  to  look  busy.     The  ^ 

ekef  iqistairs  starts  in  to-day.     It's  beginning  to 
look  up  in  the  tap-room  too. 

Hannb 

iWUh  a  short  derisive  laugh.1  Yoo  d(m't  look, 
ihoiight  as  if  yon  had  much  to  do! 


.ri' 
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WSSMSUKIRCH 

[Taking  no  offence,]  Oh,  thai  comef  later,  at 
deren  o'clock.  But  thai  I'm  like  a  locomoUye  en- 
ginel 

Hanxb 

I  believe  yon.  There'll  be  a  lot  o'  tmoke. 
Ton  won't  let  your  pipe  get  cold  whaterer  hap- 
pens. 

Wbrmxxjkirch 

[SmSing  a  UMeJ]  Yoa're  pleased  to  be  pointed 
in  your  remarks  —  pointed  as  a  needle. —  We've 
got  to-day,  for  oar  table  music,  wait  now,  let  me 
think — :  First  of  all,  a  bass  violin;  secondly, 
two  cellos ;  thirdly,  two  first  violins  and  two  second 
violins.  Three  fbrst,  two  second,  three  second,  two 
first:  I'm  getting  mixed  up  now.  At  all  events 
we  have  ten  men  from  the  public  orchestra.  What 
are  yon  laughing  at?  Do  you  think  I'm  fooling 
yon?  Youll  see  for  yourself.  The  bass  violin 
alone  will  eat  enough  for  ten.  There'll  be  work 
enough  to  do! 

Hanns 

^Laughing  heartUy,]  Of  course:  the  cookll  have 
a  lot  to  do! 

WSSMBLSKIRCH 

[Simply.]  My  wife,  my  daughter,  the  whole  of 
my  family  —  we  have  to  work  honestly  and  hard. 
(i^       — And  when  the  summer  is  over  we've  worked 
ourselves  to  the  bone  —  for  nothing ! 


/ 
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Hahnb 

I  don't  tee  what  jon  hat  to  complain  of.     YonVe 
goi  the  best  botincu  in  the  boose.     Your  tap- 
room don't  get  empty,  if  it's  sonmier  or  winter. 
If  I  was  Sebenhaar  upstairs,  yoa'd  have  to  whistle  1 
a  diferent  tone  for  me.    Yon  wouldn't  be  g^tin'  ;     jf 
off  with  no  three  hundred  crowns  o'  rent.     There  j  r^ 
wouldn't  be  no  use  comin'  around  me  with  less'n 
a  thousand.    An'  then  you'd  be  doin'  well  enough  . 
for  joursdf !  ^ 

[Has  ariten  mmd  mmiki  tihami  wkUttmgJ]  Would 
jou  l&e  anything  else?  You  fri|^iten  me  so  that 
WKJ  pipe  goes  out! 

ChBOBOB,  a  fC'vog^  mUfi,  neai  mmftr  coaiet  very 
rmfiHn  dtmm  the  $tnn  heldmd  ike  glass  door, 
cmrtyimg  m  irsf  with  hremkfmet  eervice^     WkUe 
eiSl  bdimd  ikg  door  he  ttope  ehort,  opeue  the 
%  hoteeeer,  mmd  gmmee  up  mmd  imem  tke 


GnoBOB 
Confound  it  all!    What's  this  place  here? 

Hanns 


[LaagUig  aeer  her  UAJ]  You*^fc  loot  juvr  way! 
Ton  has  to  go  back! 


It'a  CMH^,  Qod  knows,  to  make  a  f dkr  disnj. 
Urn  ksne  couldnt  find  his  way  about  tUa  place. 
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Hahnb 
TooVe  just  taken  ferWce  htrt,  eh? 

OSOKOB 

Well  o'  eourse!  I  eame  Tetterday.  Bui  fell 
me,  ladies  an*  gentlemen!  Nothin*  like  this  has 
ever  happened  to  me  before.  I*Te  been  in  a  good 
manj  honses  hot  here  700  has  to  take  along  a  kind 
o'  moontain  guide  to  find  yoor  way. 

WSSMBLSKIBCH 


[EMaggeraHng   the    waiier^t   Sasanum  aeeeniJ] 
Tell  me,  are  jon  from  Dresden,  maybe? 

OsoRon 
Meissen  is  my  native  city. 

Wkrmslskirch 

IA$  before.]  Good  Lord  Almighty,  is  that  so 
indeed? 

OsoRon 
How  do  I  get  oat  of  here,  tell  me  that! 

Hannb 

[Alert,  mobile,  and  eoqueiiUh  in  her  way  in  the 
Winter's  presence.]  Yon  has  to  go  back  up  the 
stairs.  We  has  no  use  down  here  for  yoor  swallow 
tails. 

GSOROS 

This  is  the  first  story,  eh?  Best  part  o'  the 
house? 
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Hanns 

Yoa  mean  the  kennels  or  tomelhin'  like  that? 
Well  fhow  70a  — that  we  will!  The  Tery  best 
people  live  down  here! 

OnoRon 

[IniimcUly  and  flirtatiauily,']  Toonff  woman, 
do  70a  know  what?  Yon  come  idong  an  show  me 
the  way?  With  yon  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  afraid, 
no  matter  where  yoo  lead  me  to.  I'd  go  into  the 
cellar  with  jon  or  np  into  the  hay  loft  either. 

Hannb 

Yoa  stay  out  o*  here!  You're  the  right  kind 
you  are!  We're  got  enough  of  your  sort  without 
you. 

GSOHOS 

Young  woman,  do  you  want  me  to  help  with  the 
washin'? 

Hanns 

No!  But  if  you're  aimin'  at  it  exaddy,  I  c'n 
help  you  to  get  along!  [Half  drawing  a  piece  of 
Unen  ami  of  the  tudt.]  Then  you'd  be  lookin'  to 
see  where  your  starched  shirt-front  went  to! 

Gborob 

O  dear!  You're  not  goin'  to  mess  me  up  that 
way,  are  you?  Well,  weU,  that  wouldn't  do! 
We'd  have  to  have  a  talk  about  that  first!  That 
so,  young  woman?  Well,  o'  course!  We'U  talk 
about  it — when  I  has  time,  later. 

[He  momnU  the  etaire  and  dieappeare. 
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Wermblskirch 

He  won't  lose  his  way  very  often  mfter  this  I 
Siebenhaar  will  see  to  it  that  be  gets  to  know  the 
way  from  the  dining  hall  to  the  kitchen. —  Hanne^  | 
when  la  Henschel  coining  back?  ( 

Hannb 

About  noon,  I  s'pose!    D'yoa  want  me  to  gjtwe 
him  a  message? 

WsSMSLSKmCH 


li 


y>^|t        Tell  bun  —  don't  forget,  now  —  tell  him  that 
I    ^  jL  I  —  send  him  my  regards. 

Hamns 


> 


Snch  foolishness.     I  might  ha*  thought  .  •  •! 

WsRMSLSKmCH 

[Patting  her  with  a  flight  bow.]  Thongbts  are 
free  ...  I  wish  yon  a  good  morning.  [Exit. 

Hanns 

[Alone,  washing  vigorouily.l  If  only  Henschel 
wasn't  snch  a  fool ! 

Above  the  cellar,  outside,  the  pedlar  Fabio,  kneel- 
ing down,  looks  in  at  the  window, 

Fabio 

Good  momin',  yonng  woman!    How  are  you? 
How's  everythin'? 
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Hamnb 
Who  aie  joo  anyfaoir? 

Fabio 

mj — FmUg^  from  Qnolidorf.  Don^  yoa 
know  me  no  more?  I'm  bringin*  700  m  grectin' 
from  your  father.  An*  he  wants  me  to  tell 
jov  •  •  •  Or  maybe  jon'd  want  me  to  come  in? 

Hanni 

Awj  I  know.  I  believe  700.  He  wanti  numey 
again.    Wellf  I  has  none  myself. 

Fabio 

I  told  him  that  myself.  He  wouldn't  beliere 
me.    Are  yon  all  alone,  young  woman? 

Hamnb 
Why  d*yoo  ax? 

Fabio 


[Lowerimg  hi$  woke.]  Well  now  yoa  see,  there's 
more'n  one  thing  I  has  on  my  heart  An',  throng 
the  window,  peqple  might  be  hearin'  it. 

Hannb 

Oh  wcO,  I  don't  eare.  Ton  c'n  come  in! 
[Fabio  duappeart  from  the  window,}  That  that 
feller  had  to  be  oomin'  to-day  .  •  .! 

iShe  drie$  her  handi. 

Fabio  emien.  He  is  a  poorly  clad,  $irangdjf 
agHe,  droll  pedlar,  wUh  a  eparse  heard,  abomi 
Mrtf-iig  years  oU. 


t^' 
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Fabio    "- 
A  good  momin'  to  70a,  young  woman. 

Hanns 

[Fiereeljf.']  First  of  all,  I'm  no  young  woman 
but  a  girL 

Fabio 

r^     [With  cunning,]    Maybe  so.     But  from  aU  I 
^        bears  you'll  be  married  soon. 

Hanmx 

That's  nothin'  but  a  pack  o'  mean  lies — that's 
what  it  is. 

Fabio 

Well,  that's  what  I  heard.  It's  no  fault  o' 
mine.  People  is  sayin'  it  all  over;  because  Mrs* 
Henschel  died  .  •  . 

Hakkb 

Well,  they  can  talk  for  all  I  care.  I  does  my 
work.     That's  all  that  concerns  me. 

Fabio 

That's  the  best  way.  I  does  that  way  myself. 
There's  little  that  folks  hasn't  said  about  me  some 
time  ...  In  Altwasser  they  says  I  steals  pigeons. 
A  little  dog  ran  after  me  .  .  o'  course,  they  said 
I  stole  it 

Hannb 

Well  now,  if  you  got  anythin*  to  say  to  me,  go 
ahead  an'  don't  waste  words. 
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Fabio 

Now  70a  see,  there  you  are.  That's  what  I  al- 
ways says  too.  People  talks  a  good  deal  more'n 
tlM^  ought  to.  They  has  a  few  rags  to  sell  an' 
they  taflks  an'  talks  as  if  it  was  an  estate.     But  -^ 

in  say  Just  as  little  as  possible.    What  I  wants  \  ui^ 
to  tell  yoa  atxmt,  young  woman  —  now  don't  fly  I  ^  1^ 
op:  the  word  just  slippdl  out!  —  I  meant  to  say:  1 
lass — what  I  wants  to  tell  yoa  about  is  your  '^.,  h' 

Hanns 

[Ftofefitfjf.]  I  has  no  daughter^  if  yoa  want  to 
know  it  The  girl  that  father  is  takin'  care  of^  is 
my  sister's  child. 

Fabig 

Well  now,  that's  different,  that  is.  We've  all 
been  thinkin'  the  girl  was  yoars.  Where  is  yoar 
sister? 

EUnkx 

Who  knows  where  she  is?  She's  not  fool  enough 
to  tell  OS.  She  thinks,  thinks  she:  they  c'n  have 
the  trouble  an'  see  how  they  gets  along. 

Fabio 

Well,  well,  well!  There  yoa  see  again  how 
folks  is  mistaken.  I'd  ha'  taken  any  oath  .  .  • 
an'  not  me,  not  me  alone,  bat  all  the  folks  over  in 
Qaolsdorf,  that  yoa  was  the  mother  o'  that  child. 

Hannb 

Yes,  I  knows  right  well  who  says  that  o'  me.  I 
coold  call  'em  all  by  name!     They'd  all  like  to 


^p 
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make  a  commoii  wench  o'  me.  But  if  ever  I  lays 
my  hands  on  'em  I'll  give  'em  somethin'  to  remem- 
ber me  by. 

Fabio 

J    Well,  it's  a  bad  business  —  all  of  it!     Beeaose 

^^'this  is  the  way  it  is:  the  old  man^  jrqnr  father^  I 

y      needn't  be  tellin'  yon  —  things  is  as  Uiey  is-rrhe 

r  don't  hayi^ly  g^^  anhi^r.     He  just  drinks  in  one 


streak.  Well,  now  that  your  mother's  been  dead 
these  two  years^  he  can't  leave  the  little  thing  — 
the  fldrl  I  mean  —  at  home  no  more.  The  bit  o' 
^b-eSpty  An'  «>  T.e  drag,  her  aroand  ia 
tiie  jpubs,  in  all  kinds  p' .  holes,  from  one  village 
.taproom  to  the.  next  If  yon  jccs  Jthat.-r?-it's 
enovL^  to  stir  a.dnmb  beast  with  pity. 


Hannb 

[With  fierce  impatience.]  Is  it  my  fault  that  he 
swills? 

Fabio 

By  no  means  an'  not  at  all.  Nobody  c'n  keep 
your  old  man  from  doin'  his  way!  'Tis  only  on 
account  o'  the  child,  an'  it's  that  makes  a  body 
feel  sorry.  But  if  that  there  little  one  can't  be 
taken  away  from  him  an'  given  in  the  care  o'  de- 
cent folks,  she  won't  live  no  ten  weeks  after  this. 

Hanks 

[Hardening  henelf.']  That  don't  concern  me. 
I  can't  take  her.     I  got  all  I  can  do  to  get  along! 


66 
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Fabio 

You'd  better  come  over  to  Qnolsdorf  some  time 
an'  look  into  it  alL  That'd  be  best,  too.  The 
little  girl  ...  'tis  a  porty  litUe  thing,  with  bits  o' 
hands  an'  feet  like  that  much  porcelain,  so  dainty 
an'  dffKciM^- 

Hannx 
She's  not  my  child  an'  she  don't  concern  me« 

Fabio 

Well,  you  better  come  over  an'  see  what's  to  be 
done.  It's  hard  for  people  to  see  such  things 
goin'  on.  If  a  man  goes  into  an  inn,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  or  some  time  like  that  —  I  got 
to  do  that,  you  see,  in  the  way  o'  business  —  an' 
sees  her  sittin'  there  with  the  old  man  in  the  midst 
o'  tobacco  smoke  —  I  tell  you  it  hurts  a  body's 
sooL 

Hannx 

The  innkeepers  oughtn't  to  serte  him  nothin'. 
If  they  was  to  take  a  stick  an'  beat  him  out  o' 
their  places,  majbe  he'd  learn  some  sense. —  A 
waggon's  just  come  into  the  yard.  Here  you  got 
a  sixpence.  Now  you  get  along  an'  I'll  be  think- 
in'  it  all  over.  I  can't  do  nothin'  about  it  this 
minute.  But  if  you  goes  aroun'  here  in  the  inns 
an'  talks  about  it  —  then  it's  all  over  between  ns. 


Fabio 

III  take  good  care,  an'  it  don't  concern  me.     If 
it's  your  child  or  your  sister's  child  —  I'm  not  goin' 


..l' 


^straight  out  how  'tis.    He  won't  tear  your  bead  off 
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to  poke  mj  nose  in  the  parish  register^  nor  I'm 

not  goin'  to  saj  nothin'  neither.     But  if  yon  want 

^  a  bit  o'   good  advice^  'tis   this:    Tell   Henschel 

pi^         I^  a  long  way! 

Hakkx 

[With  increasing  escOement  at  HnNSCHSL^a 
voice  grawe  mare  clearly  amdibleJ]  Oh  this  here 
jabberin'l     It's  enough  to  drive  you  crasy. 

lExit  into  the  adjoining  nxHit. 

HxNSCHSL  entere  slowly  and  serioutly.  He  wears 
a  black  suH,  a  top  hat  and  white  knitted 
gloves, 

HCNSCHSL 

{^Remains  standing  and  looks  at  Fabio  with  an 
expression  of  slow  recollection*  Simply  and 
calmly,^  Who  are  you? 

Fabio 

l^AlerUyJ]  I  buy  rags^  waste  paper,  furniture, 
cast  off  clothes,  anythin'  that  happens  to  be  aroun'. 

Hbnschbl 

[After  a  long  glance,  good-naturedly  but  with 
decision :'\  Out  with  the  fellow! 

Fabio  withdraws  with  an  embarrassed  smile. 

Hbnschbl 

[Takes  off  his  top-hat  and  wipes  his  forehead 
and  neck  with  a  manicoloured  handkerchief. 
Thereupon  he  places  his  hat  on  the  table  and 
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speaki  toward  the  door  of  the  nest  room:'\  Girl, 
where  are  joa? 

Hanns 
I'm  wilh  Ghiftel  here  in  the  little  room. 

Hbnkhxl 

All  right  I  c'n  wait  [He  eite  donm  with  a 
sigh  thai  is  almott  «  groan.]  Yts,  jes,  O  Lord  — 
a  man  has  his  troubles* 

Hannb 

[Entere  banljf.]  The  dinnerll  be  ready  this 
minute. 

HXNSCHSL 

I  can't  eat;  I'm  not  hungry. 

Hanns 

Eatin'  an'  drinkin'  keeps  body  an'  soul  to- 
gether. I  was  once  in  service  with  a  shepherd, 
an'  he  said  to  ns  more'n  one  time:  If  a  body  has 
a  heartache  or  somethin'  like  that,  even  if  he  feels 
no  hanger,  'tis  best  to  eat 

Hbnschxl 
Well,  cook  your  dinner  an'  well  see. 

Hannb 

Ton  shouldn't  give  in  to  it  Not  as  much  as  all 
that    Ton  got  to  resign  yourself  some  time. 
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Henschbl 
Was  that  man  H<nrand,  the  bookbinder,  here? 

Hannb 

ETerythin's  attended  to.  He  made  forty  new 
billheads.    There  thej  are  on  the  cheat 

HSNSCHSL 

Then  the  work  an'  the  worry  begins  again. 
Dririn'  in  to  Freiburg  momin'  after  momin'  an' 
noon  after  noon  haulin'  sick  people  across  the 
hills. 

Haknb 

You're  doin'  too  mach  o'  the  work  yourself.  Old 
Hauffe  is  too  slow  by  half.  I  can't  help  it  —  if  I 
was  yon  I'd  get  rid  o'  him. 

Henschxl 


[Gets  up  and  goes  to  the  wmdow.]  I'm  side  of 
it  —  of  the  whole  haulin'  business.  ^IfF'c'n  stop 
for  aU  I  care.  I  got  nothin'  against  it  if  it  does. 
Tb^^y  or  to-morrow;  it's  the  same  to  me.  All 
you  got  to  do  is  to  take  the  horses  to  the  flayers, 
to  chop  up  the  waggons  for  kindlin'  wood,  an'  to 
get  a  stout,  strong  bit  o'  rope  for  yourself. —  I 
think  I'll  go  up  an'  see  Siebenhaar. 

Hanne 

I  was  wantin'  to  say  somethin'  to  you  when  I 
got  a  chance. 

Henschel 
Well,  what  is  it,  eh? 
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Hannb 

Toa  §ee,  it's  not  easy  for  me.  No,  indeed. 
[Elaboratelif  tearful.]  Bat  my  brother  —  he  need« 
me  that  bad.  [Weeping.]  fPll  h%we  to  leave  — 
that's  sor^ 

Hekmcbel 

[In  e^reme  coniiemation.]  You're  not  right  in 
your  mind.     Don't  start  that  kind  o'  business! 

Hanne,  shedding  crocodile  teare,  holde  her  apron 
to  her  eyee. 

Hknschbl 

Well  now,  look  here,  lass:  you're  not  goin'  to 
play  me  that  kind  of  a  trick  now!  That  would 
be  fine!  Who's  goin'  to  manage  the  house? 
Summer's  almost  with  us  now  an'  you  want  to 
leave  me  in  the  lurch? 

Hanne 

[With  the  same  gesture.]  'Tis  the  little  one  I 
feels  sorry  for! 

Henscuel 
If  you  don't  take  care  of  her,  who's  goin'  to? 

Hanne 

[After  a  space  collecting  herself  apparently  hff  \ 
an  effort  of  the  will.  Quietly:]  It  can't  be  d<«e  \ 
no  different  ) 

Henschel 

Everrthin'  c'n  be  done  in  this  world.  All  you 
needs  is  to  want  to  do  it. —  You  never  said  nothin' 


1 
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about  it  before.  An'  now,  siiddenljy  70Q  talk  about 
yonr  brother!  —  Maybe  I  been  offcndin*  yoa  some 
way?     Don't  yoa  f^  auited  with  me  no  more? 

Hannb 
'    There's  no  end  to  the  gossip  that's  goin'  round. 

Henschel 
What  kind  o'  gossip  ? 

Hanne 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I'd  rather  be  goin  out  o'  the 
way  of  it 

Henschel 

I'd  like  to  know  jost  what  you  mean! 

Hanne 

I  does  my  work  an'  I  takeiT  my  pay!  An'  I 
won't  have  nobody  say  such  things  o'  me.  When 
the  wife  was  still  alive  I  worked  idl  day;  now  that 
she's  dead,  I  don't  do  no  different.  People  c'n 
say  all  they  wants  to;  I'm  tryin'  to  make  you  think 
I'm  fine,  an'  I  want  dead  people's  shoes.  I'd 
rather  go  into  serrice  some  c^er  place. 

Henschel 

\JRelxeiied^  Ton  needn't  say  no  more  if  that's 
all  it  is! 

Hanne 

\Take9  up  same  piece  of  work  ae  an  excuse  for 
leaving  the  room.]  No,  no,  I'U  go.  I  can't  neyer 
stay !  [Exit. 
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Hbnschxl 

[Talking  after  her.]  You  c*n  let  people  talk  an* 
not  say  much  yourself.  All  them  tongues  has  to 
wag  for  an  occupation*  [He  takee  off  hi$  black 
eo&i  and  hangi  U  up.  Sighing.]  The  padL  o*  trou- 
bles don't  get  no  smaller. 

SiBBSNHAAn  comee  in  dowlff.    He  earriee  a  de- 
canter  full  of  water  and  a  gloss. 

SlBBBNHAAK 

Good  morning,  HenscheL 

Hbnscrsl 
Good  morning  Mr.  Siebenhaar. 

SiBBBNHAAa 

Am  I  disturbing  you? 

Henschel 
Not  a  bit;  not  at  all.    You're  Tery  weloome. 

Siebenhaar 

[Placing  the  decanter  and  the  glaee  on  the 
Ia52tf.]  IVe  got  to  drink  the  medicinal  spring  water 
again.  I'm  having  that  old  trouble  with  my 
tlffoat  Well,  dear  me,  a  man  has  to  die  of  some- 
thing! 

Henschel 

You  must  just  go  ahead  an'  drink  the  waters. 
They'll  cure  you. 
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SiSBENHAAB 

YtMf  that's  just  what  I'm  doing. 

Henschbl 

An*  not  from  the  Mill  Spring  nor  from  the 
Upper  Spring.    Oars  is  the  best 

SUBENHAAR 

Well  now,  to  change  the  subject.  [Half  lost  in 
thought  he  has  been  toying  with  a  eprig  of  t9jf. 
Now  he  obierves  thie,  startt  slightly,  runs  his  eyes 
over  the  top-hat  and  Henschbl  himself  and  says 
suddenly:]  This  was  your  wife's  birthday,  wasn't 
it? 

Henschbl 
She*d  ha*  been  thirty-six  years  old  to-day. 

SiBBENHAAa 

Is  it  possible? 

Henschbl 

Oh,  yes,  yes. 

[Pause.] 

Siebbnhaar 

Henschel,  I'd  better  leaTe  yon  alone  now.  But 
when  it's  agreeable  to  yon  —  to-morrow  may^, 
I'd  like  to  talk  oyer  some  business  with  you. 

Henschbl 
I'd  rather  you  went  ahead  right  now. 


•  I 
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SiXBIMHAAB 

It's  about  the  thousand  crowns 


•  •  • 


1  - 

^\^  -*  HXNSCHSL 

Before   we   says   any   more,   Mr.    Siebenhaar. 

Yon  c'n  just  keep  that  money  till  winter.    Why 

i  should  I  be  lyin'  to  yoa?    Yon  see?     I  don't  need 

the  money.     I  don't  care  ezackly  when  I  gets  it; 

an'  that  it's  safe,  I'm  satisfied  o'  that 

SiXBBNHAAn 

Well^  Hensdiel^  in  that  case  Fm  very  gratefol 
to  yoQ.  You're  doing  me  a  great  fayonr.  Dor- 
ing  the  smmner  I  take  in  money;  yoo  know  that. 
Just  now  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  me. 

Henschbl 
Well,  yoo  see,  so  we  c'n  agree  fine. 

[Pause.] 

SlBBENHAAK 

[Waliimg  to  and  fro.]  Yes,  yes,  I  sometimes 
wonder  over  myself.  I  grew  up  in  this  house. 
And  yet,  to-day,  if  I  could  but  midce  a  decent  dos- 
ing out,  I  could  leave  it  quite  calmly. 

Hbnschbl 

I  wouldn't  like  to  go,  I  must  say.  I  wouldn't 
hardly  know  where  to  go  to. 

Sibbbnhaab 

Tilings  have  moved  ahead  with  you,  HenscheL 
ijiz  the  same  set  of  conditions  that  has  counted 
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in  your  fayooTy  has  been  that  against  which  I've 
had  to  struggle  to  keep  my  head  above  water. 

Hbnscubl 

The  shoe  pinches  one  man  in  this  place  an'  an- 
other man  in  that.  Who's  goin'  to  say  which  is 
worse  off?  Yon  see,  I  got  a  good,  hard  blow,  too. 
An'  if  I'm  goin'  to  recover  •  •  •  well^  I  don't 
hardly  feel  like  myself  yet 

[Pause.] 

SiKBBNHAAR 

Henschel,  there's  a  time  for  everything!  Youll 
have  to  conquer  that  now.  You  must  go  out 
among  people,  hear  things,  see  things,  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  once  in  a  while,  plunge  into  business, 
perhaps  —  somehow,  put  an  end  to  this  sad  busi- 
ness.    It  can't  be  helped,  and  so  —  forward! 

HXNSCHSL 

'Tis  just  as  you  say!    You're  quite  right! 

SUBBNHAAR 

To  be  sure,  your  wife  was  the  best,  most  faith- 
ful woman.  There's  only  one  opinion  about  that 
But  you  are  in  the  full  current  of  life,  Henschel; 
you're  in  your  best  years;  you  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  in  the  world:  who  knows  how  much. 
You  needn't  forget  your  wife  on  that  account;  on 
the  contrary.  And  that's  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  man  like  you.  ^ut  you  must 
honour  her  memory  in  a  saner  way.  This  kind 
of  brooding  does  no  good^l  I've  been  watching 
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joa  for  •  good  while  and  I  determined,  withoat 
saying  anything,  to  make  a  really  strong  appeal 
to  you  one  day.  Toa're  letting  yourself  be  actu- 
aUy  downed. 

Hbnscril 

But  iriiat's  a  man  to  do  against  it?  Tou're 
right  —  that  you  are;  but  times  I  hardly  know 
what  to  do!  Tou  say:  Plunge  into  business. 
But  there's  somethin'  lackin'  M  around.  Four 
eyes  sees  better'n  two;  four  hands  —  they  c'n  do 
a  sight  more.  Now  I  got  all  these  coaches  here 
in  the  smnmer !  An'  thcK's  no  one  to  see  to  things 
at  home!    Tis  not  easy,  I  c'n  tell  you  that. 

SBBBNHAAft 

I  thought  that  Hanne  was  quite  a  capable  girl. 

ELXNSCRSL 

Wen,  you  see,  she's  giTcn  me  notice,  too. — *TiB 
too  hard  for  a  man  to  get  al<mg  without  a  wife. 
Tou  can't  depend  an  no  one.  That's  just  it;  that's 
just  what  I  says! 

SiSBBKHAAR 

why  dont  you  marry,  Henschell? 

ELbnschbl 

Twould  be  best!  — What  c'n  I  do  without  a 
wife?  A  man  like  me  can't  get  along  without 
one.  I  was  thinkin',  in  fact,  of  goin'  upstairs  an* 
askin'  the  missis  if,  maybe,  she  could  give  me  some 
adfice  in  that  direction.    She  died  an'  left  m^ 


I 
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alcme  in  the  midst  of  all  these  worries. —  An',  also,  ' 
to  tell  joa  the  truth,  this  business  of  mine's  not 
what  it  nsed  to  be.     How  long  is  it  goin'  to  be  / 
before  the  railroad  eomes  here?     Well,  yoa  see, 
we'd  pot  by  a  little,  an'  we  wanted  to  boy  a  small  j 
inn  —  maybe  in  two  years  or  uo.    Well,  that  can't  ; 
be  done  without  a  woman  neither. 

SlUBNHAAR 

Tme.  Yon  won't  be  able  to  get  along  this  way 
permanently.  Yoa  can't  remain  a  widower  the 
rest  of  your  life.  If  for  no  other  reason  but  for 
the  child's  sake. 

Hbnscrsl 
That's  what  I  always  says. 

SlEBENHAAB 

Of  conrse  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  your 
affairs.  Still,  we're  old  friends.  To  wait.  Hen- 
schel,  jnst  on  account  of  what  people  will  think  — 
that's  sheer  nonsense,  no  more,  no  less.  If  you 
are  quite  seriously  thinking  of  marrying  again,  it 
would  be  better  both  for  you  and  for  the  child  if 
you  did  it  soon.  You  needn't  be  oyerhasty;  as- 
suredly not!  But  if  you've  quite  made  up  your 
mind,  then  —  go  straight  ahead !  Why  should  you 
hesitate?  [After  a  pause  during  which  Hbnschbl 
scratches  his  head.^  Have  you  any  one  particular 
in  view? 

Henschbl 

—  If  I  got  some  one  in  view?  That's  what 
you'd  like  to  know?  Maybe  I  has.  Only  I  can't 
marry  her. 


1*- 
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SUBBNHAAB 

Bat  why  not? 

HsNtCHSL 

Ton  know  it  yonnelf  . 

SlCBBIIHAAB 

I?    I  know  H?    How'6  that? 

An  700  got  to  do  is  a  little  thinkin\ 

SUBBNHAAR 

[ShMng  ki$  head.]  I  can't  say  that  I  recall  at 


ELbnschbl 
Didn't  I  hare  to  go  an'  promise  my  wife  •  •  • 

SiBBBNHAAR 

?  —  Oh,  yes ! !  —  Yon  mean  the  girl  ^ 

Hanne?  — 

[Pause.] 

ELbnschbl 

I  been  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'.  There's  no  nse 
in  denyin'  it.  When  I  wsIlcs  np  during  the'  night, 
I  can't  sleep  for  a  oonple  o'  hours  sometimes.  I 
got  to  be  tliinkin'  of  it  all  the  time.  I  can't  get 
OTcr  it  any  way!  —  The  girl's  a  good  girL  She's 
a  Ut  young  for  an  old  fdlow  like  me,  but  she  c'n 
woriL  enough  for  four  men.    An'  she's  taken  very 
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kindly  to  Gosiel;  no  mother  could  do  more'n  she. 
An'  Uie  girl's  got  a  head  <m  her^  that's  sure,  bet- 
ter'n  mine.  She  c'n  do  sums  better'n  I  can.  She 
might  go  an'  be  a  calcolator.  She  knows  a  bit 
o'  business  to  the  last  f  arthing,  eyen  if  six  wedcs 
hare  come  an'  gone  since.  I  beliere  she  coold 
make  a  fool  o'  two  lawyers* 

SUBBNHAAB 

Well,  if  yoa're  so  thoroughly  conTinced  of  all 
that  •  .  .! 

Hbnscubl 

There  wouldn't  be  no  better  wife  for  me!  An' 
yet  .  •  •  an'  yet!     I  can't  get  orer  it 

[Pause.] 

SUBENHAAR 

I  do  remember  quite  dimly  now  what  you  mean« 
It  was  quite  at  the  end  of  her  life. —  But  I  con- 
fess  to  you  quite  frankly:  I  didn't  take  that  mat- 
ter so  yery  seriously.  Your  wife  was  in  a  rery 
excited  condition.  And  that  was  caused  largely 
by  her  illness. —  I  can't  think  that  that  is  the  main 
question.  The  real  question  must  finally  be 
whether  Hanne  is  really  suitable  for  you!  She 
has  her  advantageous  qualities:  no  doubt  about 
that  There  are  things  about  her  that  I  like  less. 
However:  who  hasn't  some  faults.  People  say 
that  she  has  jiAild. 

Henschel 

That  she  has.     I've  inquired.     Well,  even  so. 
"'  .       I  don't  care  nothin'  about  that     Was  she  to  wait 
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for  me,  eh?  She  didn't  know  nothin'  about  me 
when  that  happened.  She's  hot-blooded;  all  right 
Thatll  come  out  somehow.  When  the  pears  is 
lipe,  thej  falls  to  the  ground.  On  that  account 
— no,  tiist  dont  trooble  me  none. 

SUBBHHAAR 

Well,  then!  The  other  matter  is  trivial.  Per- 
haps not  tririal  exactly.  I  can  well  understand 
how  a'u  taken  hold  of  yon.  StiU,  one  must  get 
free  of  it.  To  be  bound  by  it,  in  spite  of  one's 
saner  thought  —  that's  clearly  f  oUy,  HenscheL 

Hbnscubl 

Vyc  said  that  to  myself  ten  times  orer.  Tou 
see,  my  wife  she  didn't  neyer  want  anythin'  but 
what  was  for  my  best  good.  I  mean,  in  the  days 
when  she  was  welL  She  wouldn't  want  to  stand 
in  my  way.  Whererer  she  is,  maybe,  she'd  want 
to  see  me  get  along. 


~-t 


SiBBBirHAAB 

Assuredly. 

Hbnschbl 

Well,  I  went  out  to  her  grare  to-day.  The 
missis  had  a  wreath  put  there  too.  I  thought  to 
myself  I'd  better  go  therej  that's  what  I  thought 
Maybe  shell  be  sendin'  you  some  message. 
Mother,  I  said  in  my  thoughts,  give  me  a  sign. 
Yes  or  no!  Anyway  you  answers,  that  way  it'll 
be!  An'  I  stood  there  half  an  hoar. —  I  prayed, 
too,  an'  I  put  it  all  to  her  —  just  to  myself,  o' 
course  —  about  the  child  an'  the  inn  an'  that  I 
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don't  know  what  to  do  in  my  busineis  —  but  she 
didn't  give  me  no  sign. 

Hannx  enters  throwing  eidelong  glanceM  at  the 
two  wten,  but  at  cmee  going  energeticaUif  to 
work.  She  putt  the  woihhench  and  tnb  aeide 
and  busies  herself  at  the  stove, 

SUBBMBAAS 

[To  Henscuxl.]  God  give  the  dead  peace  and 
blessedness.  Yon  are  a  man;  you're  in  the  midst 
of  life.  Why  should  you  need  signs  and  miracles? 
We  can  find  our  way  in  this  world  by  depending 
with  fair  certainty  on  our  reason.  You  simply  go 
your  way.  You're  captain  on  your  own  ship. 
Overboard  with  all  these  fancies  and  sickly  no- 
tions! The  more  I  think  of  your  plan,  the  more 
rational  it  seems  to  me  .  .  . 

Hbnscuel 
Hanne,  what  do  you  say  about  it? 

Hannb 

I  don't  know.  How  e'n  I  tell  what  jrou're  talk- 
in'  about? 

Hbnschbl 
You  just  wait:  111  tell  you  later. 

SUBBENHAAR 

Well,  good  morning,  Henschel.  Ill  see  yoa 
later.     Meanwhile  —  good  luck! 
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HlNfCHBI* 

III  hope  III  have  it' 

SlBBSMUAAK 

I'm  not  worried  about  yon.    Yoa  had  a  lucky 
way  wilh  yoa  always.  [Ejnt. 

HSNSCHBL 

Too  fhooldn't  be  sayin'  it !     Tis  bad  luck. 

Hannb 
If  you  spits  three  times,  it'll  take  the  curse  off. 

[Pauie.] 

Hanns 
I  can't  help  thinkin'  as  you're  too  good. 

Hbnschxl 
What  makes  you  think  so? 

Hahnb 
People  just  robs  you:  that's  what  I  says. 

Hknschbl 
Did  you  think  he  wanted  somethin'  of  me? 

Haknb 

Well,  what  else?    He  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
come  beggin'  o'  poor  people. 
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Henschel 
Hiume^  yoo  don't  know  what  yon're  taTin*. 

Hamitb 
I  knows  well  enough. 

HBNfCRSL 

That's  what  yoo  don't  An'  yoo  cooldn't  know. 
But  some  day^  later  on^  yoo'U  come  to  under- 
stand.—  Now  I'll  be  goin'  to  the  taproom  an'  boy 
me  a  mog  o'  beer.  It'll  be  the  first  time  these 
eight  weeks.  After  that  we  c'n  eat,  an'  after  the 
dinner  then  —  listen  to  me  —  then  we  might  say 
a  word  to  each  other.  Then  we  c'n  see  how 
everythin'  c'n  be  straightened  out — Or,  maybe, 
you  don't  care  about  it? 

Hannb 
Toa  was  sayin'  yoorself :    We  c'n  see. 

Henschbl 

An'  that's  what  I  says  now.     We  c'n  wait 

[EmU. 
[Pause.] 

Hannb 

[Worts  on  undUturhed.  When  Henschbl  ie 
out  of  hearing,  she  suddenly  ceases,  scarcely  mas* 
tering  her  joyous  excitement,  she  dries  her  hands 
and  tears  off  her  apron.  In  involuntary  tri' 
umph:1  rU  show  you.    Watch  out! 

THE    CURTAIN    FALLS. 


THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  same  room  at  in  the  two  preceding  aeU. 

It  ii  evening  toward  the  end  of  November.  A  fire 
ii  burning  in  the  oven;  a  lighted  candle  standi 
on  the  table.  The  middle  door  is  doeed. 
Mmffied  donee  music  penetrates  into  the  room 
from  the  upper  stories  of  the  house. 

^Hannb,  now  Mrs.  HxNtCHBL,  sits  by  the  table 
and  knits;  she  is  neatly  and  suitably  dad  in  a 
dress  of  blue  cotton  and  wears  a  red  kerchief 
across  her  breast 

HiLDBBRANT^  the  Smith,  enters.  A  small,  sinewy 
person. 

HiLDBBRANT 

Good  eveniii',  missis,  where's  jour  busband? 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

Gone    to    Breslan.     He's    fetehiii*    three    new 
horses. 

HiLDBBRANT 

Then  I  s'pose  he  won*t  be  comin'  home  to-day^ 
eh? 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

Not  before  Mimdaj. 
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HiLDKBRANT 

Welly  this  is  Saturday. —  WeVe  brought  back 
the  board  waggon.  It's  downstairs  in  the  entry 
way.  We  had  to  renew  all  the  four  tires. 
Where's  Hanffe? 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 
He  hasn't  been  with  ns  this  long  time. 

HiLDBBRANT 

So  he  hasn't  'Tis  nonsense  I*m  talkin'.  I 
mean  the  new  servant.     Is  Schwarser  here? 

Mrs.  Hxnschkl 
He's  gone  along  to  Breslau. 

HiLDBBRANT 

Fact  is  I  knows  all  about  Hanffe.  He  comes 
down  to  the  smithy  an'  just  stands  aroun'.  He's 
got  nothin'  to  do  yet. 

Mrs.   Hbnschbl 
People  says  he's  beginnin'  to  drink. 

HiLDBBRANT 

I  believes  it.  That's  the  way  it  goes.  'Tis  bad 
for  an  old  fellow  like  that;  nobody  wants  him 
now. —  What's  goin'  on  up  there  to-day? 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
Dancin'! 
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HiLDKBBANT 

How'd  it  be  if  we  was  to  go  up  there  too^  missis. 
Why  shouldn't  we  be  joinin'  in  a  little  waits  too? 

Mrs.  Hxnschbl 

They'd  open  their  eyes  pretty  wide  up  there  if 
we  did. —  But  what  is  it  you  want  of  Henschel? 

HiLDKBBANT 

His  honour,  the  judge,  has  a  chestnut  stallion 
that  don't  want  to  let  hisself  be  shoed.  So  we 
wanted  to  ax  Henschel  to  step  over.  If  he  can't 
get  any  beast  to  stand  still,  why  then — I  Well, 
good  evenin',  Mrs.  Henschd. 

Mrs.  Hbnschxl 
Good  evenin*. 

HiLDBBRANT  withdraws* 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 

[LiitenM  to  a  dragging  noiie  out  in  the  passage.l 
What  kind  of  a  noise  is  that  there?  [She  steps  for- 
ward and  opens  the  door.}  Who's  makin'  all  that 
racket  out  there? 

Franziska  / 

[Comes  daneing  tm.]  Get  out  of  the  way,  Mrs. 
Henschel!     I  have  no  time. 

[She    whirli    about    in    the    room    to    the 
wteasure  of  the  waltz  heard  from  above. 
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Mri.  Hbnschbl 

Welly  this  is  a  fine  way  to  act!  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?     Did  a  mad  dog  bite  yon^  maybe? 

Feanziska  danceM  om  and  humt  the  imelodjf  of  ike 
nudtz. 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

[More  and  more  amused.^  For  heaven's  sake! 
Somethin's  goin'  to  happen  to  you!  —  No^  g^l> 
you're  goin'  clear  out  o'  your  mind! 

Franziska 

[Sinks  exhausted  into  a  chair  as  the  music 
breaks  o/f.]  Oh,  Mrs.  Henschel,  I  could  dance  my- 
self to  death! 

Mrs.  Henschel 

[Laughing.^  At  this  here  rate  I  belleres  you! 
It  makes  a  body  feel  dizzy  just  to  watch  you. 

Franziska 
Don't  you  dance  at  all? 

Mrs.  Henschbl 

Me?  If  I  dance?  To  be  sure  I  do.  Twasn't 
once  or  t¥rice  only  that  I  got  a  pair  o'  new  shoes 
an'  danced  'em  to  pieces  in  one  night! 

Franziska 
Come  and  dance  with  me  then! 
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Mrs.  Hbhschbl 

Why  don't  70a  go  npatairs  an'  dance  with  the 
folks  there? 

FaAHSMKA 

Ob,  if  00I7  I  mi^t!  Do  yon  know  what  I'll 
do?  Ill  sneak  up!  I'll  sneik  into  the  gallery! 
Have  yon  ever  been  up  there?  The  bags  of 
prunes  stand  ap  there^  I  go  up  there  quite  boldly 
and  look  down,  and  eat  prunes.  Why  shouldn't  I 
look  down  from  there? 

Mbs.  Henschel 

An'  maybe  Siebenhaarll  send  for  yon  to  come 
down* 

Franziska 

I  just  stare  down  as  bold  as  you  please.  I  don't 
care  a  bit  And  whenever  a  lady  dances  with  Mr. 
Siebenhaar,  I  pelt  her  with  plum  pits. 

Mrs.  Henschel 
Tou*re  crasy  about  Siebenhaar  —  that's  certain!      y 

Franziska 

Well,  he's  a  real  swell  —  that's  what  none  of 
the  others  are.  [The  mutic  ii  heard  again.^ 
Ah,  they're  starting.  That's  a  polka!  [Dancing 
again.}  I'd  like  to  dance  with  Mr.  Siebenhaar  this 
minute.  D'you  know  what  I'd  do?  I'd  just  kiss 
him  before  he  knew  what  was  happening. 
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Mrs.  Hbnschxl 
Siebenhaar'd  be  too  old  for  me! 

Frahzmka 
Tomr  husband  is  just  as  old,  Mrs«  Hensdid. 

Mrs.  Hshschbl 

Look  here,  girl,  I  want  joa  to  know  that  mj 
husband  is  a  good  five  years  younger. 

Frakziska 

Well,  he  looks  much  older  anyhow.  Why,  he 
lodes  so  old  and  wrinkled.  No,  I  wouldn't  care  to 
kiss  him. 

Mrs.  Hskschxl 

Yon  better  see  aboot  getting  out  o*  here,  or  111 
take  a  broom  an'  help  you  along  I  D(m't  you 
abuse  my  husband!  An'  where  would  I  get  a  bet- 
ter one?  You  wait  till  you're  a  few  years  older 
an'  youll  see  what  it  means  in  this  world  to  have 
a  husband! 

Franziska 

I  w(m't  marry  at  alL  111  wait  till  some  fine, 
rich  gentleman  comes  —  some  smnmer  —  for  his' 
health  —  a  Russian,  by  preference  —  and  then  I'll 
let  him  take  me  out  into  the  world.  I  want  to  see 
the  world  —  to  wander  far  —  I  want  to  go  to 
Paris.  And  then  I'll  write  you  about  myself,  Mrs. 
HenscheL 
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Mrs.  HsNtcHBL 
I  do  belkre  yoall  ran  off  some  day! 

FrANZI8KA 

Tos  can  wmger  anything  that  I  wilL  Mr.  Sie- 
benhaar  was  in  Paris^  too,  yoo  know,  daring  the 
tcfuluUon  in  'forif-eight,  and  be  can  tell  yon  the 
mott  interesting  stories!  Oh,  I'd  like  to  see  a 
refolntion  like  that  some  day  too.  They  boild 
liariicadcs  ... 

WsaMSLSKIRCH's  VoiCB 

Fransiska!  Fransiska!  Where  are  yon  keeping 
yourself  again? 

Franziska 
Shi    Don't  say  anything! 

Wermelskirch's  Voice 
Fransiska!  Fransiska! 

Franziska 

Sh!  Keep  still!  He  wants  me  to  serve  at  the 
bar.    And  that's  horrid  and  I  won't  do  it! 

Wermelskirch's  Voice 
Fransiska! 

Franziska 

It*s  papa's  or  mama's  place  to  do  that.  Or  they 
can  hire  a  waiter.     I  won't  be  tamed  into  a  bar 
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Mrs.  Hknschel 
Thai's  not  the  worst  kind  o'  thing! 

^  Franxiska  ^ 

Oh,  if  there  were  real  gentlemen  to  serre!    But 
they're    jost    well  —  attendants,    coachmen    and 
»        / miners.     Much    obliged    for    snch    company!    I 
don't  care  aboat  it! 

'  ^''         ?«>"i.;^-'  Mrs.  Hbnschsl 

;«     i^     If  I  was  yon,  I'd  do  that  red  easy.     An*  I*d 
^    ^    be  gettin'  good  tips.     Yoo  conld  save  a  good  many 
pennies  an'  pnt  by  a  nice  sum. 

Franxiska 

I  w<m't  accept  pennies  and  farthings.  And  if 
some  time  Mr.  Siebenhaar  or  the  architect  or  Dr. 
Valentiner  gives  me  a  present,  I  spend  it  on  sweet- 
meats right  away. 

Mrs.  Henschbl 

Ah,  that's  jost  it.  You're  your  father's  daugh- 
ter. An'  your  mother  wasn't  much  different 
neither.  You  people  don't  take  care  o'  the  busi- 
ness you  has!  If  you'd  ha'  done  so  you'd  hare 
money  out  at  interest  this  day. 

Franxiska 
We're  not  as  stingy  as  you,  that's  alL 

Mrs.  Henscukl 

I'm  not  stingy.  But  you  got  to  keep  your  sub- 
stance together. 
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Franziola 
People  say  yoa're  stingy^  though! 

iiWL  HsNtCHBL 

People  c*n  be — !  An*  yoa  too!  Hurry  now 
an'  get  oat  o'  here!  I'm  sick  o'  your  jabberin' 
now!  An'  yoa  don't  need  to  come  back  here 
neither!  I  haven't  been  longin'  for  yoa^  exackly! 
'Tis  best  not  to  see  or  hear  anything  o'  the  wh<^e 
crowd  o'  yoa. 

Franziska 

[Turning  once  more  at  the  door,  with  angry 
maliceJ]     Do  yoa  know  what  else  people  say? 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 

I  don't  want  to  know  nothin' !  Get  oat  o'  here ! 
Yoa  look  out  that  yoa  don't  get  to  hear  things 
about  yourself!  Who  knows  what's  between  you 
an'  Siebenhaar?  You  two  knows  it  an'  I  knows  it 
too.  Otherwise  you'd  ha'  been  kicked  out  twenty 
times  over  with  your  slovenly  management! 
Teach  me  to  know  Siebenhaar! 

Franziska 
Fy^  f y  and  fy  again !  [Bait. 

Mrs.  Henschbl 

The  baggage! 

The  middle  door  hat  remained  open.  SiSBSir* 
haar  and  the  mtnter  Gborgs^  coming  from 
different   directions   along   the   passage   way. 
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are  teen  to  meet  at  the  door,  Gkorob  a/- 
fecte  the  height  of  Vienna  fashions  —  hoi, 
cane,  long  overcoat,  gay  tie. 

SoiBB^rHAAm 
What  are  yon  after  here? 

Geosob 

Yonll  forgive  me  but  I  have  some  business  with 
Drajrman  HenscheL 

SlEBENHAAR 

Henschel  is  not  at  home.  You've  been  told 
three  times  now  that  there  is  no  place  for  you  in 
my  house.  If  yon  can't  r(smember  that  henceforth 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  have  your  memory  assisted 
by  —  the  constable. 

George 

I  beg  your  pardon  very  hmnbly,  Mr.  Sieben- 
haar,  bnt  I  begs  to  submit  that  I  don't  come  to  see 
you.  These  people  lives  in  your  house.  An'  you 
can't  prove  nothin'  as  touchin'  the  question  of  my 
honour. 

SlEBENHAAR 

Very  well.  Only^  if  I  should  meet  you  again 
111  have  the  porter  kick  you  out  So  you  had  bet- 
ter act  accordingly.  [Emit. 

Gborob 

[Enters  the  room  cursing.^  Ill  take  that  there 
!     We'll  see  about  that  later! 
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Mrs.  Henschbl 

[Closes  the  door,  with  difficulty  mastering  her 
rage  toward  Sikbknhaar.]  We're  here^  too,  I'd 
have  him  know.  Just  let  him  try  it!  This  here 
it  our  room,  not  his  room,  an'  anybody  that  comes ' 
here  comes  to  as  an'  not  to  him!  He's  got  no 
ri|^  to  say  nothin'  about  it! 

Gkoroe 

Well  just  wait  an'  see  —  that's  all  I  says.  He 
might  have  to  pay  good  an'  dear  for  that  That 
kind  o'  thing  takes  a  man  to  the  pen.  He  got  his- 
self  into  a  nasty  mess  with  Alphonse,  who  was 
here  two  years  ago.  Bat  he'd  be  gettin'  into  a 
worse  mess  with  me.  A  hundred  crowns  o'  dam* 
ages'd  be  too  little  for  me. 

Mrs.  Henschbl  ^^ 

An'  he  hasn't  got  no  hundred  crowns   in  his 
pocket  —  the  damned  bankrupt!     He's  been  bor-  v 
rowing  of   everybody   in   the   county.     He's    got^ 
nothin'   but  debts;   you   hear   that  on   all   sides. 
'Twon't  be  long  before  there  won't  be  nothin'  left  > 
an'  hell  have  to  leai^  the  house  hisself  instead  o'  ^ 
pattin'  other  people  out  of  it!  >^  ." 

Gkoroe 

[Has  recovered  his  overcoat,  hung  up  his  hat, 
and  is  now  picking  off  the  little  feathers  from  his 
coat  and  trousers.]  That's  right!  An'  that's  no  se- 
cret to  nobody.  Even  the  people  that  come  here 
year  in  an'  out  says  the  same.  An'  nobody  is  sorry 
for  him;  no,  they're  wiUin'  it  should  happen  to 
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him.  My  present  boss,  he  can't  stand  him  neither. 
He  gets  reel  Tenomoos  if  joa  bo  much  as  mention 
Siebenhaar's  name.  [Taket  a  pocket-^rror  mnd 
comb  from  his  pocket  and  swunihs  his  Aotr.] 
Lord  knows,  he  says,  there's  more  tricks  to  that 
man  than  a  few. 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 
I  believes  that;  I  s'ppose  he's  right  there. 

Gborgb 

Now  then,  Hanne,  has  yoo  got  somethin'  warm 
for  me? 

Mbs.  Hsnschbl 

Why  didn't  you  come  yesterday? 

Gbobob 

Ton  thinks  I  c'n  get  off  every  day,  don't  yon? 
Twas  hard  enough  to  get  to  come  here  to-day! 
Yesterday  I  was  bnsy  till  three  o'dodc  in  toe 
momin'. 

Mrs.  Hsnschbl 
What  was  it  happened? 

Gbobob 

There  was  a  meetin'  o'  the  fire  board.  They 
bought  a  new  engine,  an'  so  they  wanted  to  cele- 
brate the  purchase.  That's  how  they  came  to  have 
a  meetin'. 
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Mas.    HsNtCHBL 

All  thej  wants  is  an  excuse  to  swill.  An*  all 
that  while  I  sat  till  late  at  ni^t  and  waited.  Once 
—  I  don't  know,  but  it  most  ha'  been  a  bird  flyin' 
against  the  window  —  I  thought  'twas  yoa,  an'  so 
I  went  to  the  window  an'  opened  it.  After  that  I 
was  that  mad,  I  couldn't  sleep  half  the  night. 

Gborob 

Oh,  pshaw!  What's  the  nse  o'  havin'  things 
like  that  spoU  one's  temper.  [He  puU  hii  arwu 
aramnd  ker.]  That's  nothin'!     Nothin'  at  all. 

Mas.    HSNSCHEL 

[Frett  henelf  from  his  embraeeJ]  Oh,  I  don't 
know!  Tis  troe  —  I  don't  know  how  it  comes  — 
but  things  seem  to  go  contrary  with  a  body.  Hen- 
schel  sits  aroon'  at  home  the  whole  week,  an'  now 
that  he's  gone  f  <w  a  bit,  we  has  to  let  the  time  slide 
away! 

Gborob 

Well,  we  got  plenty  o'  Ume  to-day.  He  donit 
come  back  till  Monday,  I  thought 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
Who  knows  if  it's  troe! 

Gborgb 
I  don^  know  no  reason  why  it  shouldn't  be  troe! 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl  v 

That   man    is   boond   to    sit    aroun'    at    home,    c*^ 
'Twasn't  half  as  bad  formerly.     He  osed  to  go   ^ 
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on  trips  weeks  at  a  time;  nowadays  he  whines  If 
he's  got  to  sleep  awaj  from  home  a  single  niglit 
An*  if  he  says:  I'll  stay  three  days,  he  mo^y 
comes  bade  on  the  second —  Listen  .  •  •  I  be- 
liere  they'ye  come  already!  Who  else'd  be  eraek- 
in'  whips  like  that  in  the  yard? 

Gborok 

[After  he  ka$  listened,  m  a  reetreined  tone:'] 
The  deril  take  'em  all  —  the  whole  damned  crowd ! 
A  man  hasn't  had  time  to  get  warm  a  bit.  I 
s'pose  111  have  to  leave  right  off,  eh?  I  thooght 
it'd  be  mighty  different,  I  most  say  I 

[He  sUp$  hii  overcoat  back  on  and  takee  mp 
hii  hat* 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 

[Tears  hie  hat  from  hie  headJ]  Yon  stay  right 
here!  What  d'you  wantjtp  run  off  for?  D'yon 
think  I  got"'to  be  scared^o'  HenscheL  He's  got  to 
come  to  my  terms.  I  don't  has  to  think  about 
lOm.  If  yoa'd  come  yesterday!  —  I  told  yon  .  .  •! 
Then  nobody  wouldn't  ha'  interrupted  ns,  no  Hen- 
schel  an'  no  Siebenhaar.  To-day  the  devil's  broke 
loose! 

The  horse  dealer  Walthcr  enters  —  a  handsome, 
vigorous  feUow  of  forty.  Bashly  cap,  fur 
jacket,  hunting  stockings  and  toll  hoots;  his 
n^  are  fastened  by  cords. 

Walthsr 

Missis,  yoor  hosband  is  outside  in  the  yard. 
I'm  jost  comin'  in  for  a  minute  to  bid  you  good 
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Walthse 

Now    guess^    miasii^    what    your    husband    haa 
Inrongfat  home  for  yoa! 

Mrs.  HsHacHBL 
Wdl,  what  is  it? 

Walthbr 
I  wager  yonll  be  mighty  glad  of  that  presenti 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 
Well  see.     It  depends  on  what  it  is. 

Walthbr 

Good  luck  to  yon  then.     I  got  to  hnrry  or  my 
wif e'll  get  ngly. 

Mrs.  Hbkscrxl 
Good  Inck  to  yon. 

Gborob 

I  might  as  well  come  alcmg.     Good  night,  Mrs. 
HenscheL 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

Didn't  yon  want  to  see  Henschel  about  some* 
thin'? 

Gborob 

There's  plenty  o'  time   for  that     There's  no 
hurry. 
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Walthkr 

If  yoa  got  somethin'  to  say  to  him  you'd  better 
wait  till  to-morrow.  He's  got  different  kinds  o' 
things  in  his  mind  to-day.  D'you  know  what  he's 
Dnn|^'  yoOy  missis? 

Mbsl  Hbnschsl 

What  should  he  be  bringin'  me?  Don't  talk  so 
much  nonsense. 

Walthkr 
Why^  he's  bringin'  you  your  daughter! 

Mbsl  Hbnschbl 
—  What's  that  he's   bringin'?     I    didn't   hear 

Walthkr 
We  was  in  Quolsdorf  and  fetched  her. 

Mas.  Hbnschbl 
You're  dmnk^  the  two  o'  je,  eh? 

Walthbr 
No,  no,  I'm  tellin'  you  the  truth. 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
Who  did  you  get? 

Walthbr 

He  didnt  tell  me  nothin'  about  it  All  of  a 
sudden  we  was  in  the  pub  at  Quolsdorf  an'  sat 
down  there. 
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Mb&  Hbmschxl 
Well,  an'  what  then? 

WAI.THSB 

We  was  dttin'  there  an'  then,  after  a  little  while, 
yoor  father  came  in  with  the  bit  of  a  gi] 


Mna.  HsNscHSL 
Tis  no  girl  o'  mine! 

Walthxr 

I  don't  know  nothin'  about  that!  I  knows  this 
mneh  thoo^:  he's  got  the  child  out  there.  He 
went  up  to  jour  father  an'  he  said:  The  child's  a 
pretty  child. —  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  an' 
petted  her.  Shall  I  take  you  with  m^  he  axes 
her,  an'  she  was  willin'  right  off. 

Mas.  HxNscHSL 
Well,  an'  my  father? 

Walthsr 

Well,  your  father  didn't  know  who  Henschel 

was! 

Mas.  Hkvbchml 
Better  an'  better!    An'  is  that  all? 

Walthbr 

[Almoit  addressing  Gborgb  nofp.]  No,  there 
vas  nothin'  more.  He  just  took  the  little  one  out 
sn'  said  to  your  father:  111  let  the  lass  ride  horse- 
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back*  An'  she  kept  cryin'  out:  Lemine  ride! 
Lemme  ride!  Then  Henschel  mounted  his  great 
Flemish  horse  an'  I  had  to  hand  the  child  up  to 
him.    After  that  he  said:  Good-bye,  an'  rode  off. 

Mas.  HiKscHSL 
An'  father  jost  stood  there  an*  lodted  on? 

Walthkr 

What  was  he  goin'  to  do  about  it?  The  whole 
Tillage  might  ha'  turned  out  for  all  the  good  it 
would  ha'  done.  When  once  Henschel  lays  his 
hands  on  somethin' — I  wouldn't  advise  nobody  to 
cross  him!  An'  there's  no  one  in  the  county  that 
likes  to  pidc  a  quarrel  with  him  neither!  Your 
father,  he  didn't  know  what  was  goin'  on.  Then 
suddenly,  o'  course,  he  roared  like  fury  an'  cried 
out  an'  cursed  more'n  enough.  But  the  pe<^le 
just  laughed.  They  knew  HenscheL  An'  he  — 
Henschel  —  he  jost  said  reel  quiet:  Good  luck  to 
you,  father  Schid;  I'm  takin'  her  along.  The 
mother  is  waitin'  for  her  at  home.  Stop  drinkin' ! 
he  said,  an'  maybe  therell  be  a  place  with  us 
for  you  some  day,  too. 

Gborob 

Good-bye.  I  think  111  maybe  drop  in  to-mor- 
row. [^EsUm 

Mbsl  Hbnschsl 

An'  so  he  thinks  I'm  gmn'  to  keep  her  here.  Ill 
never  do  that  —  never  in  the  world.  She's  no 
child  o'  mine!    How  would  I  be  lookin'  before 
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people?  First  in  QnoUdort,  then  here!  Didn't  I 
work  an'  worrj  enough?  Day  an'  night>  yon 
might  say,  I  was  busy  with  GnsteL  An'  now  the 
weary  trouble  is  to  begin  all  owei  again.  That'd 
be  fine,  wouldn't  it?     He'd  better  take  care! 

Henschkl  appears  in  the  middle  door.  He  i$ 
also  dad  in  leathern  breeches,  fur  jacket,  tall 
boots,  etc.,  just  as  he  has  dismounted.  He 
leads  by  the  hand  a  litUe  girl  of  sis  —  ragged 
and  unwashed, 

Hbnschsl 

[Almost  merrily  referring  to  Hannb's  last 
words,  which  he  has  overheard,]  Who's  to  take 
care? 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
—  Oh,  I  don't  know  I 

Hbnschbl 

Look,  Hanne,  look  who  comes  here!  [To  the 
cimd,]  Go  ahead,  Berthel,  an'  say  good  evenin'. 
Go  on  an'  say  it!     Say:  Good  evenin',  mama! 

Bbrthbl  leaving  Hbnschbl  unwillingly  and  walks, 
encouraged  by  friendly  little  shoves  from  him, 
diagonally  across  the  room  to  where  Hannb, 
assuming  a  disgruntled  attitude,  sits  on  the 
bench, 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

[To  the  child,  who  stands  helplessly  before  her,] 
What  do  yon  want  here  ? 
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I  rode  on  tadi  a  piltj  honie? 

HuiacHBi.  mmd  Wai^thke  Uugk  hemriUjf. 

HSHICHSI. 

Wdl  nofw  well  keqp  her  here.     Hallo^  Hannel 
Are  joa  ^ngrj  about  anythin'? 

Mb&  Hbnschsl 

Too  are  sajin*  joa  wooldn't  be  bade  till  Mon- 
day.   There's  not  a  bite  for  topper  in  the  honae 


ThereH  be  a  bit  o'  bread  an'  baecm. 

iHe  kmmg9  mp  ku  cap. 

Mb&  HiifacRBL 

[FrntUmg  wMgenUff  ai  Bkbthbl's  doihe*,^ 
How'd  yoo  get  this  way? 

HiNaCHBL 

ToqH  soon  have  to  boy  her  somethin'  to  put  mi ! 
She's  got  hardly  nodiin'  mi  her  little  body.  Twas 
a  good  thing  I  had  plenty  o'  blankets  along,  or 
she'd  ha'  been  half  frose  oo  the  way.  [After  he 
has  rewuned  hU  fur  jmehet  and  warmed  hi$  handeJ] 
Best  thing  woold  be  to  put  her  right  straight  in  a 
tub. 

Mbsl  Hknschsl 

Best  thmg  woold  ha'  been  if  yon'd  ha'  left  her 
where  she  was. 
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HsWtCHBL 

What  did  jroo  say? 

Mrs*  HsMscHCL 
NoCliin'. 

Hknichbl 

I  tboDght  70a  were  sayin*  aomethiii*. —  Into  the 
tob  with  herl  An'  then  to  bedl  An'  jon  might 
go  over  her  head  a  bit!  I  beliere  she's  got  a  little 
colony  there.  [Bbbthxl  cries  omi.^  What's  the 
matter?     Don't  tog  at  her  so  roogh! 

Mas.  Hbnschsjl 
Oh,  don't  cry,  girll    That'd  be  the  last  straw! 

HSNSCHKL 

Ton  mnst  be  a  bit  friendly  with  her.  The  lass 
is  thankful  for  every  kind  word.  Be  qnie^ 
Berthel,  be  qniett 

Bbrthbl 
I  want  to  go  to  father! 

Hbnschbl 

Too're  with  mother  now!  Mother  is  good!  — 
I'm  reel  satisfied  that  we  has  her  with  ns.  'Twas 
the  highest  time.  A  bit  longer  an'  we  might  ha' 
had  to  look  for  her  in  the  graveyard. 

Mbsl  Hbnschbl 

That  wasn't  half  as  bad  as  yon're  tryin'  to  make 
out. 
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Hbkichbl 

[In  iome  eanstemaiion  but  ititl  kinUff.}  WhaS'f 
the  meanin'  o'  that? 

[PamieJ] 

Wai^thbr 
Welly  good  lock  to  70a  all.    IH  have  to  be  goin*. 

HiNaCHKL 

Wait  a  Ut  an'  drink  a  glass  o*  toddy. 

Mb&  Hbnscrxl 
If  there  were  onlj  some  ram  in  the  house! 

Hbnschbl 
Welly  yoQ  ean  fetch  it  from  Wermelskircfa's  I 

Mbsl  Hbnschbl 

I  don't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  those 
people! 

Walthbr 

Noy  no.  I  got  to  go  home.  I  got  no  time.  I 
got  to  be  ridin'  half  an  hoar  yet  [To  Haknb.] 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  bother  to  yoo. 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
Who  mentioned  sach  a  thing? 

Walthbr 

[J7amofO«Wy.]  Nothin'!  I  didn't  say  nothin' 
at  all.     God  forbid!     I   won't  let  myself  in  for 
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nothin'.     Yoa're  a  hard  customer.    Good-bye  an* 
good  lock! 

HlN0CHCL 

Good-bje,  an'  don't  forget  a  greetin'  to  Hie 

Walthxr 

[Alreadif  from  autride.'l  All  ri^t!  Good 
night!     I  won't  forget  nothin'.  [EsU. 

HSNKIUBL 

Wen,  didn't  I  do  the  right  thing  this  time? 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 
What  is  I  to  aaj  to  people? 

Hbnschbl 

—  You're  not  goin'  to  be  ashamed  o'  your  own 
daughter! 

Mna.  Hbhschcl 

Who's  sayin*  I  is,  eh?  'Tis  all  the  same  to  me! 
Tou're  willin'  to  have  'em  say  evil  o'  me.  Yon 
fOTce  'em  to  it!  [HanUy  to  the  child.]  Here, 
drink  this  milk!    An'  then  ofT  to  bed  with  yon! 

[Bbrthkl  drimki* 

HiNSCHSL 

Are  you  goin'  to  go  on  this  way? 

Mrs.  Hbhschil 
Go  on  how? 
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HmnKHMh 
With  the  child! 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

rm  not  goin*  to  bite  Tier;  there's  no  fear! 

[She  takes  the  still  weeping  child  into  the 
liiile  room  to  bed. 

Hbnschbl 

^  [Speakimg  after  Aer.]  She's  not  here  to  be  bit- 

ten.    I  needn't  ha'  brought  her>  yon  know! 

[A  brief  pause,  after  which   Hannb   re- 
tmms. 

HCNSCHBL 

A  man  can't  nerer  knOw  how  to  please  joxl 
There's  no  gettin'  along  with  women  folks.  You 
ahrajs  acted  as  if  .  •  . 

Mas.  Hbnschbl 

[WUh  tears  of  rage.]  That's  a  lie  if  yon  want 
to  know  it! 

Hbnschbl 
What's  a  lie! 

Mas.  Hbnschbl 

[As  above.]  I  never  bothered  70a  about  Ber- 
tfad.    I  never  so  much  as  mentioned  her  to  yon! 

Hbnschbl  j 

I  didn't  say  yon  had.    Why  d'yon  howl  so?    On  { 

that  accoonty  because  you  didn't  say  nothin',  I 
^         wanted  to  help  you  in  spite  o'  your  silence. 
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Mrs.  Hbnsciubi. 

But  oouldn't  yoa  ha'  asked?  A  man  oaglit  to 
saj  somethin'  before  he  does  a  thing  like  that! 

HsNfCHJBL 

Well  now^  111  tell  jou  somethin':  This  is  Sat- 
mdaj  night.  I  hurried  all  I  could  so's  to  be  at 
home  again.  I  thought  you'd  meet  me  different! 
But  if  it's  not  to  be,  it  can't  be  helped.  Only, 
leave  me  in  peace!     You  understand! 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 
Nobody's  robUn'  you  o'  your  peace. 

Hknschjbl 

D'yoo  hear  me?     I  want  my  peace  an'  that's 

alL     You  brought  me  to  that  point.     I  didn't  think 

nothin'  but  what  was  good  doin'  this  thing.    Gus- 

tel  is  dead.     She  won't  come  back  no  more.    Her 

I'   mother  took  her  to  a  better  place.     The  bed  is 

y      empty,  an'  we're  alone.    Why  shouldn't  we  take 

'Bare  o'  the  little  lass?     That's  the  way  I  thinks 

p      an'  I'm  not  her  father!     You  ought  to  think  so 

all  the  more,  'cause  you're  the  child's  mother! 


^     J-  Mrs.  Hrnschrl 


There  you  are!    You're  beginnin'  to  throw  it 
up  to  me  this  minute! 

HSNSCHBL 

If  you  don't  stop  111  go  to  Wermelskirch  an' 
not  come  bads  all  nl^t!     D'you  want  to  drire 
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me  oqI  o'  the  house?  —  I'm  always  hc^in'  things'U 
be  different,  but  they  gets  wmrse  .  .  .  worse!  I 
thouf^  maybe  if  yoa  had  your  child  with  you, 
yoa'd  kam  a  littk  sense.    If  these  goin's  on  don't 


•  • 


Mrs.  Hkkschsl 

An  I  say  is  this:  If  slie  stays  in  the  house  an' 
if  yoa  tell  pec^le  that  she's  mine  •  •  • 

Hbnschbl 
Th^  all  know  it!    I  don't  have  to  tell  'em. 

Mas.  Hbnschsl 

Then  yoa  c'n  take  yoor  oath  on  it — 111  run 
away! 

Hknschsl 

Ran,  ran  all  yoa  can  —  all  you  want  to!  Ton 
ought  to  he  ashamed  o'  yourself  to  the  bottom  o' 
your  heart! 


THB   CURTAIN    PAIOA^ 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  tap  room  in  WsmiaLtKiHCH's  pMie  lunue. 
A  flat,  whiiewashed  room  with  a  door  leading 
to  the  inner  roome  of  the  house  on  the  left. 
The  rear  wM  of  tUe  room  ie  broken  toward 
its  middle.  The  opening  leads  to  a  second, 
smaller,  oblong  room.  On  the  right  w€M  of 
this  second  room  there  is  a  glass  door  leading 
out  into  the  open  and,  farther  forward,  a 
window.  On  the  rear  wall  of  the  main  room 
the  bar  is  situated,  fiUed  loilA  square  fvUtlry- 
botiles,  passes,  etc.  The  beer  is  also  on 
draught  there.  Highly  varnished  tables  and 
chairs  of  cherry  wood  are  scattered  ehoui  the 
room,  A  red  curtain  divides  the  two  rooms. 
In  the  oblong  rear  room  are  also  chairs  and 
tables  and,  in  the  extreme  background,  a  bU" 
liard  table.  Lithographs,  representing  nunnly 
hunting  scenes,  are  hung  on  the  walls, 

WmBUKhuancH,  in  a  dressing  gown  and  smoking 

a  long  pipe,  sits  on  the  left,  himself  playing 

the  piano.     Three  members  of  the  v^untary 

firc'corps  play  biUiards,    In  the  foreground 

to   the  right   Hauptb   sits   brooding  over  a 

^ass  of  whisky.    He  is   noticeably  shabhu, 

MRf.   WsRMBLtKimcHy  a  gipsyAike,  slovenly 

old  woman,  is  rinsing  glasses  behind  the  bar, 

FftANZiSKA  is  crouching  on  a  window  ledge  at 

the  right  playing  with  a  kitten.     The  waiter 

101 
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OaoBOB  it  Mtanding  at  the  bar  over  a  ^a$9  of 
beer.  He  has  am  elegant  spring  suit  on,  as 
weU  as  patent4ea!tker  shoes,  kid-gloves  amd  a 
top  hat  set  far  back  on  his  head* 

WlBMBLfKIBCH 

[Ptflf t  and  singsJ] 

''When  I  was  prince  in  realms  Arcadian^ 
I  lifcd  in  splendoor  and  in  weaML" 


Oborob 

[Who  has  aeeompanied  the  music  by  dancing 
gestures.}     Go  on>  go  on  with  that! 

WBBMBLfKIBCH 

[Coughing  affectedly.]  Can't  be  done!    Quite 
hoarie!    Anjhow  .  .  .  pshaw!  .  .  .  Ill  try  again. 

"  When  I  was  prince  .  .  .  ''  [He  coughs.] 
"  When  I  was  prince  in  reahns  Arcadian^ 
I  llfed  in  splen  •  •  •  I  lived  in  splen  •  •  •  "I 

The  defil  take  it! 

Gbobob 

Aw,  whj  don't  yon  go  on?    That  was  quite 
right!    That  was  fine! 

Wbemblskirch 
I  see  myself  trying!    It's  all  over  with  me  I 

GnoROB 

I  dont  understand  you!    That's  the  finest  kind 
o'  chamber  mnsie! 
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WcRMCLaKUtCH 

ILaugkmg.l  Chamber  music! 

Gbobob 

Welly  maybe  not!  I  dmi't  know  the  dilTerencet 
ao  well.  Hallo,  Misa  Franaiaka,  what  are  7011 
lauj^iin'  at? 

FRAKatKA 

I'm  laughing  at  your  beautiful  patent-leather 
boots. 

Gkoboc 

Go  right  ahead!  Ton  don't  expect  me  to  go 
barefoot.  Give  that  man  over  there  a  glass  of  beer. 
How  would  you  like  a  bit  o'  cordial.  Miss  Fran- 
siska?  You're  right,  my  boots  is  pretty  fine  ones. 
They  cost  me  twenty  crowns.  Why  not?  I  c'n 
}•'  stand  the  expense;  I'm  able  to  do  it!  In  the 
*'  Sword  "  hotel  a  man  c'n  at  least  earn  somethin'. 
To  be  sure,  while  I  was  at  the  "  Star  "  I  couldn't 
ha'  bought  no  boots  like  this. 

^  WXRMXLSKIRCH 

'  So  you  like  it  better  at  the  "  Sword  "? 

Gkoboc 

I  should  say  sol  A  boss  like  I  got  now,  a  reel 
good  fellow  —  I  never  had  before  long's  I'tc  been 
in  the  business.  We're  like  old  friends  —  like 
brothers.     I  could  say  most  anythin'  to  him! 
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WBRMSLfKIRCU 

Well^   that's   rtrj   different    from    Siebenhaar. 
FBAMEitKA  lamgks  oui. 

GlOKOI 

An*  that  jnat  thowa  yon:  Pride  goeth  before  a 
falL  Two  or  three  weeks  an*  hell  be  onder  the 
hammer.    Then  I  c*n  bay  myself  his  gold  watch. 

WaaMKLSKIRCH 

Yoa*d  better  buy  the  whole  house ! 

GSOKGK 

Not  just  now.  Yon  got  to  wait  for  the  proper 
time  to  do  a  thing  like  that  An*  anyhow,  it's 
sold.  Your  health,  gentlemen!  .  •  •  Your  health, 
gentlemen!  When  you're  through,  I'U  order  more! 
""What's  the  name  o'  the  man  that  bought  the  house? 
'Ezner?  Eh?  He's  goin*  to  bottle  the  spring 
water  an'  export  it  He's  gmn*  to  rent  out  the 
hoteL —  rd  rent  it  this  minute  if  I  had  the  money. 

Hauffb 

Why  don't  yon  go  to  Henschel?  Hell  give  it  to 
you. 

Gbobok 

Thai  wouldn't  be  as  much  out  o'  the  question  aa 
jon  Hiiiiks. 

HAuvn 

No,  that  a  fac'I  You're  on  pretty  good  terms 
with  the  wife!    [Framsiska  laughs  ataud.] 

\ 


\ 
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Gkorok 

Well^  why  shouldn't  I  be.  That  there  woman's 
not  half  bad.  I  tell  700,  a  fellow  that  knows  how^ 
c'n  make  the  women  feed  out  o*  Us  band  I 

HAum 

Well,  if  joa  know  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Hen- 
schel  feed  out  o'  yonr  hand,  700  nrost  know  70iir 
business  pretty  wdL    111  sa7  that  for  70a. 

Fabio  enters,  the  cord  of  hU  pack  around  hie 
ehouldere.    He  site  down  modeetljf  in  a  comer* 

GioaoK 

Wdl,  there  70a  are;  that's  what  I'm  teDin*  700! 
There's  prett7  few  that  could  come  up  to  me  that 
wa7.  But  a  man  has  to  be  on  the  lookout,  or  he'd 
get  a  good  beatin'  an'  that's  all! 

Wbrmblskirch 

Well,  70u're  not  through  with  it  7et  70urself. 
[SiKBBNHAAR  enters  from  the  left.]  Where  Hen- 
schel  strikes  down  the  grass  stops  growing.  Your 
servant,  Mr.  Siebenhaar! 

SiBBBNHAAB 

[Somewhat  pale,]  Good  morning! 

Gborob 

I  think  111  pla7  a  game  o'  billiards. 

[He  takee  up  hie  glass  and  disappears  be- 
hind  the  curtain  in  the  rear. 
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SiCBCNHAAR 

[SUHmg  down  at  a  table  near  the  pianoJ] 
Wercn't  you  just  singing,  Mr.  Wermelskirch? 
Don't  lei  Be  iBfterrapt  jaa,  please* 

WCRMSLSKiaCH 

What?  I?  Singing?  Tliat's  hardly  possible! 
YoQ  know  how  deeply  this  business  affects  me. 
But  if  yoo  say  so  it  most  be  true.  Permit  me  to 
sit  down  by  yon.  Bring  me  a  glass  of  beer,  too, 
Franziska! 

SiBBKNHAAR 

When  one  considers  that  yoc  were  completely 
hoarse  three  or  four  years  ago,  yon  most  admit 
that  joa've  recuperated  remarkably. 

WCRMBLSKIRCH 

Yon're  quite  right  But  what  good  does  it  do 
me?  IVe  half  way  crawled  out  of  the  slough. 
But  who  knows  what'll  happen  now? 

Franziska 

[Placee  a  gUue  of  beer  before  Sibbbnhaar;  to 
Wbrmblskirch:]  I'U  bring  yours  at  once. 

SlEBBNHAAR 

[Having  drunk,]  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
exactly? 

Wbrmblskirch 

I  don't  know  that  I  can  tell  you  Tcry  exactly 
iriiat  I  do  mean.     But  I   feel  something  in  my 
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bones.  I  believe  there'll  be  a  change  in  the 
weather.  Jesting  aside  —  I  have  all  kinds  of 
omens  that  are  familiar  to  an  old  actor.  When 
the  waters  here  began  to  do  me  so  much  good^  I 
knew  certainly  that  ten  horses  couldn't  drag  me 
away.  And  It  wasn't  a  month  before  my  road 
company  had  gone  to  sfiash.  Now  I  suppose  I'll 
have  to  wander  on  in  the  same  old  way  again  — 
who  knows  whither? 

SlEBBNHAAR 

Who  knows  whither?  That's  the  way  of  the 
world.     As  for  me  —  I'm  not  sorry! 

Wbrmblskirch 

Ah,  but  you're  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The 
world  has  a  place  for  a  man  like  you  everywhere. 
It's  different  with  an  old  fellow  like  me.  If  I 
lose  my  means  of  making  a  living,  I  mean,  if  I'm 
given  notice^  what  is  there  left  me,  I'd  like  to 
know?  I  might  actually  get  me  a  hurdy-gurdy 
and  Fransiska  could  go  about  and  collect  the 
pennies. 

Franziska 
That  wouldn't  embarrass  me  a  bit,  papa! 

Wermei^kirch 
Not  if  it  were  to  rain  gold  pieces ! 

Franziska 

And,  anyhow,  papa,  how  you  always  talk!  You 
could  go  back  on  the  stage! 


I 

<  i 


\  »- 
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Wbrmklskirch 
Not  even  at  a  monkey-show,  girlie ! 

SottBNHAAm 


V 


Mr.  Ezner  intimate  anything  to  yon?  Ae- 
eording  to  what  he  told  me  he  meant  to  leave  every- 
ddng  pretty  mnch  at  it  ia. 

WBRMSLSKinCH 

Well,  I  hardly  belong  to  what  coold  be  sununed 
op  af  *'  ererything/* 

Mrs.  WiRicsLSKincH 

^ :,-      [Approaelumg  the  table  in  great  exeitement,]  I 
Buist  say,  Mr«  ^benhaar,  I  mnst  say  .  .  .  And  you 
ean  take  my  word  f<Nr  it!     I'm  an  old  woman  of 
'*.>'    ^  /  fifty  and  IVe  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  but 

i'  the  way  weVe  been  treated  here  —  that's  really  — 
^  I  don't  know  niiat  to  call  it  —  bat  it's  just  vulgar 
malice,  the  lowest  kind  of  scheming,  pure  mean- 
^t-^        Bess.    Ton  can  take  my  word  for  that! 

\j,  '  /■  WsaMSLSKIRCH 

Oh,  mother,  are  yoo  starting  in  too?  You'd 
better  withdraw,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  retire  be- 
hind your  barricade! 

Mrs.  Wsbmklskirch 

I'd  like  to  know  what  our  little  Fanny  did  to 
that  woman! 

Franziska 
Oh,  never  mind,  mama! 


\ 
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Mrs.  Wcrmklskirch 

On  the  contrary !  Are  we  to  put  op  with  everyr 
thing?  Isn't  one  to  offer  any  resistance  if  that 
woman  robs  us  of  our  very  bread  —  if  she  spreads 
slander  about  oar  daughter?  [To  Sisbsnhaar*] 
Did  the  child  ever  offend  you  in  any  way? 

Wkrmblskirch 

Mama^  mama!  Come  along  now,  mama,  and 
rest  a  while.  So !  You  spoke  your  part  very  well 
indeed.     You  can  repeat  it  to-night. 

[He  leads  her  behind  the  bar  where  her  tob- 
bing  is  heard  for  some  time  after, 

Wermelskirch 

[Having  resumed  his  seat.]  She's  quite  right  at 
boUom.  I've  heard  all  kinds  of  rumours  too,  to  the 
effect  that  Henschel  will  rent  the  barroom.  And, 
of  course,  his  wife  is  behind  that! 

Hauppb 

An'  who  else'd  be  back  of  it  I'd  like  to  know? 
If  there's  any  thin'  low  happenin'  in  the  village 
nowadays,  you  don't  has  to  go  an  ax  who's  back  of 
it!     That  Henschel  woman's  got  the  devil  in  her! 

Fabio 

An'  she's  had  her  eye  on  the  barroom  this  long 
time. 

SiBBBNHAAR 

[To  Haufpe.]  One  hardly  ever  sees  you  any 
longrer,  Hauffe?     Where  did  you  land? 
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Hauffb 

Where  d'700  suppose?  In  misery  an*  hunger! 
An'  who  gave  me  the  shove?  That  damned  crittur 
of  a  woman!  Who  else'd  do  it^  I'd  like  to  know! 
I  nefcr  had  no  trouble  with  Henschel! 

Fabio 
His  wife  has  the  breeches  on  —  that's  all  I 

Haupfk 

I  wasn't  quick  enough  for  her  no  more.  I'm  not 
as  young  as  I  was  —  that's  a  fac'!  An'  I  don't 
go  hangin'  aroun'  no  woman's  apron  strings  neither. 
An'  that  there  is  what  she  wants.  That's  what  you 
got  to  do  with  her !  She's  a  hot  one  —  you  might 
s^  —  she  don't  never*  get  enough. —  But  as  for 
woridn*:  I  c'n  work!  Them  young  fellers  that  she 
hires  —  they're  that  stinkin'  lazy.  ...  I  could  do 
as  much  as  any  three  of  'em. 

SlEBBNHAAR 

One  feels  sorry  for  old  Henschel. 

Hauffk 

If  he*s  satisfied,  I  don't  care.  But  be  ought  to 
know  why  my  bones  is  stiff !  They  didn't  get  stiff 
with  lasyin'  aroun',  an'  if  that  man  has  a  chest  full 
o'  money  to-day,  he  knows  who  it  is  that  helped  him 
earn  a  good  lot  of  it  I 

SiBBBNHAAB 

I  recall  very  well  that  you  even  worked  for  Wll- 
helm  Henschel's  father. 
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Hauffc 

Well,  who  else  but  me!  That's  the  way  it  is! 
An'  I  fed  Wilhelm's  horses  ei^teen  years  an'  more 
—  hitched  'em  up  an'  unhitehed  'em  —  went  ou 
trips  summer  an'  winter.  I  dro?e  *s  far 's  Freiburg 
an'  's  far  's  Breslau:  I  had  to  drive  'way  to  Bromr 
berg.  Many  a^ght  I  had  to  sleep  in  the  waggon. 
I  got  my~ears  an'  my  hands  frost  bitten:  I  got  chil- 
blidns  on  both  feet  big  as  pears.  An'  now  he  puts 
me  out!    Now  I  c'n  go! 

Fabio 
That's  all  the  woman's  doin's:  he's  a  good  man. 

Haupfk 

Why  did  he  go  an'  load  hisself  with  that  wench ! 
Now  he  can  lock  out  for  hisself!  An'  he  couldn't 
hardly  wait  to  do  it  decent.  His  first  wife  —  she 
wasn't  hardly  cold  when  he  ran  to  get  married  to 
this  one! 

SiKBENHAAR 

Well,  no  one  knew  her,  of  course. 

Fabio 

I  knew  her  well  enough.  O  Lord  —  that  I  did! 
If  he'd  ha'  axed  me,  I  could  ha'  told  him!  If  he 
wanted  to  send  Gustel  after  her  mother,  there 
wasn't  no  surer  way  for  him  to  take:  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  make  Hanne  the  child's  step-mother. 


•       4 
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Haufpk 

Ah  yes,  yes  .  .  .  well,  well  .  .  .  I'm  not  sajrin' 
nothin'  more.  There's  many  a  one  has  shaken  his 
head  about  that!  But  that'U  be  oomin'  home  to 
him  some  day.  First  people  just  wondered;  now 
they'd  beUere  anythin'  of  him. 


SiSBBNHAAR 

That's  undoubtedly  mere  idle  talk. 

Tke  tunr$e  dealer  Walthkr  entere  in  riding  hooU, 
hunting  jacket  and  cap.  Hit  whip  i$  in  hie 
hand.  He  eite  down  at  one  of  the  tablee  and 
beckons  Franziska  to  bring  him  beer. 

Ha0FFB 

Yon  c'n  say  that  Maybe  it's  true.  But  if  the 
dead  was  to  come  back  an'  was  to  say  their  say  — 
'tis  old  Mrs.  Henschel  that  could  tell  you  a  thing 
or  two.  She  couldn't  live  an'  she  didn't  want  to 
Brel  An'  niiat's  the  main  thing  —  she  wasn't  to 
lire! 

SUBKNHAAR 

Hanffe,  you'd  better  take  care  I  If  Henschd 
were  to  get  wind  of  that  •  .  . 

Hauffb 

I  wouldn't  haye  to  take  care  if  he  did !  I'd  say 
tiiat  to  anyone's  face.  Old  Mrs.  Henschel  —  she 
was  meant  to  die!  If  tEey~pisend  her,  I  couldn^t 
say;  I  wasn't  on  the  spot  But  that  Uiing  didn't 
happen  no  natural  way.  She  was  a  well  woman; 
^e  might  ha'  lived  thirty  years. 
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SuuNHAAR  drmks  amd  ri$e$* 

Walthxb 

I  c'n  bear  witnesi  that  she  was  welL  She  was 
my  own  sister  an'  I  ou^t  to  know.  She  was  in 
the  way  an'  had  to  go. 

SiCBSNHAAR  leoves  quieilf, 

Wbrmklskirch 

Would  yon  like  a  little  snuff,  gentlemen?  [Softly 
and  confidentially,^  And  don't  you  think,  gentle- 
men, that  you're  going  a  little  far  ?  It  seems  so  to 
me.  I  wish  you  would  watch  the  man.  He  sat 
here  till  quite  late  yesterday.  The  man  si^ed  so 
]Mtifully  —  there  was  no  one  else  here  —  that  I 
reaUy  felt  Tery  sorry  for  him. 

Hauffb 
'Tis  his  bad  conscience  that's  botherin*  him! 

Walthbr 

Don't  talk  to  me  about  Henschel!  I'm  sick  o' 
hearin'  about  him.  He  an'  me  —  we're  through 
with  each  other  this  long  time. 

Wbmcblskirch 

No,  no,  Mr.  Siebenhaar  is  right.  One  ought  to 
feel  sorry  for  him. 

Walthbr 

He  c'n  think  about  it  what  he  pleases.  I  don't 
care.     But  what  I  ought  to  think  about  Henschel 
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—  th^e's  nobody  that  need  tell  me  nothin'  about 
that! 

Hbnschbl  and  the  imith  Hildbbrant  enter  at  the 
righi.  Hbnschbl  t#  carrying  UMe  Bbrtha, 
mare  neatijf  dreaed  than  formerly,  on  hie 
arm,  A  little  pause  of  embarraeemeni  faUe 
upon  the  men, 

Wbrmblourch  ' 

Welcome,  Mr.  HenscheL 

HBNfCHXL 

Good  moniin'^  all  of  je, 

Franziska 
Well,  Berthel)  how  are  yon? 

Hbnschel 

Saj  thank  yoo!  Well,  can't  you  talk?  —  We 
gets  along.  A  body  has  to  be  satisfied.  Good 
momin',  brother.  [He  Hretchee  out  hie  hand  care^ 
leeely  to  Walther  who  takee  it  in  the  same  faehr 
ion,]  Hem  are  yon?     How's  everythin'? 

Walthbr 

I  gets  alcmg  as  nsnaL  'Twooldn't  be  bad  if  it 
was  better!    You're  a  reglar  nnrse  girl  nowadaysl 

Hbnschbl 
Tme,  tme!    'Tis  ahnost  that! 


f  • 
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Walthsr 

You're  hardly  ever  seen  without  the  girl.  Can't 
70U  leave  her  with  her  mother? 

HxNfCHSL 

She's  always  scourin'  an'  workin'.  The  little 
thing  is  just  in  her  way!  [He  $Us  down  on  a 
bench  along  the  waU  near  the  bar,  not  far  from 
hie  brother4nrlaw.  He  keeps  the  little  girl  om 
his  lap.  HiLDBBRANT  sxts  down  opposite  him.'\ 
How  is  it,  Hildebranty  what  shall  we  have?  I 
think  we've  earned  a  bumper  o'  beer?  Two  of  'em^ 
then,  an  two  glasses  o'  brandy. 

HiLDEBRANT 

That  son  of  a  —  actually  brdLe  my  skin ! 

HXNSCHSL 

Nothin'  but  a  foal  neither  an'  has  the  strength 
o' —  ...  Good  momin',  Hauffe. 

Haup'fc 
Momin'. 

HxNscmL 
He's  a  bit  surly.     Let's  not  bother  him. 

Fabig 

Mr.  Henschel,  won't  you  buy  something  o'  me? 
A  needle  box  for  the  wife,  maybe,  or  a  pretty  little 
comb  to  stick  in  the  hair!  [All  laughJ]  George, 
the  waiter,  he  bought  one  too. 
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HSN0CHSL 

[Lmm^UMg  good'mmtmredljf  wUk  ike  oiherg.^ 
Donl  joo  conie  bothorin'  ne  widi  jcfor  tradil 
[To  Wbmbukbgh.]  Gife  him  a  measure  o' beer  1 
— Tb  a  qndni  IftOe  diap  lie  ia.    Who  is  H? 


Tis  Fabig  from  Qoolsdorf,  I  think  — the  most 
misdaeroiis  Bttk  scamp'in  the  000017. 


Wen,  I  got  a  littk  nathre  from  Qoolsdorf  here 
loo. 

Fabig 
[To  BaafHa.]  We're  good  old  friends,  eh? 


[To  Fabio.]  Whj  don't  joa  dive  me  some  nuts? 

Fabio 

Aha,  die  knows  who  I  is!    HI  look  an*  see  if 
I  c'n  find  some! 


Oolside  intiie  waggon! 

Fabio 

N<s  they're  here  in  mj  podxt!  [He  gtoet  tkem 
to  the  ekUd.]  Yon  see,  70a  don't  get  out  o'  the 
pahs.  Long  ago  joor  grandfather  took  70a  along; 
now  70a  got  to  go  about  with  HensdieL 
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Hknschkl 

[To  Berth  A.]  Tell  him  to  attend  to  his  bit  o' 
trash !  Tell  him  you're  bein'  looked  out  for !  Tell 
him  that! 

CrKOROB  comeg  fiivaciouiljf  out  of  the  billiard  room* 

Georob 

[WUkout  noticing  Henichbl.]  Well,  I  neTer 
•aw  the  likes  o'  that!  That  there  feller  e'n  eat 
glass  like  anythin'.  Pat  it  down  on  the  reckoning. 
Miss  Franziska:  a  lot  o'  beer!     There's  five  o'  os! 

Franziska 

[Has  taken  Bertha  on  her  arm.  She  goes  with 
the  child  behind  the  bar.]  Bertha  won't  permit  it; 
I  can't  do  it  now ! 

Georob 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Henschel,  there  yon  are  tool 

Henschel 

[Without  noticing  George,  to  Hildebrant.] 
Your  health,  Hildebrant! 

[The^f  clink  their  glaseee  and  drink. 

Fabig 

[To  George  who,  a  Utile  taken  aback,  lights  his 
cigar  at  one  of  the  tables.]  Tell  me  this,  mister 
George,  you're  a  kind  of  a  wizard,  eh? 

George 
Well,  I  do  declare!     What  makes  yon  think  so? 


\ 
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Fabio 

'Cause  a  whfle  ago,  yon  was  gone  like  a  light 
tkat'a  Uown  out 


tliiiigg.    S 
diat'a  alL 


OlOBI» 

oe  o'  huntiii'  for  disagreeabh 


Fabio 

[WUh  the  gesture  of  boxing  another's  eart.l 
People  do  taj  that  aomelhiii'  happened. —  iPois- 
t«g  bff,  to  Hautpb.]  Did  jon  win  in  the  lottery^ 
eh? 

Hauffb 
Too  damnfd  vennin! 

Fabio 
Tea,  that's  just  what  I  am. 

Hbnschbl 

Is  it  true  that  yoa're  working  down  at  Nent- 
wich's  now? 

Hauffb 
What  boaineas  is  it  o'  yours? 

Hbnschbl 

[Lmughing  and  quHe  even-tempered.']  Now  look 
at  that  feller.  He  pricks  like  a  weasel  wherever 
jOQ  touches  him. 
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Walthsr 
I  I'pofle  joall  be  our  bott  here  preltj  toon  now? 

Hbnschkl 

[After  he  hoe  §^nced  at  him  m  oHoniihineniJ] 
That's  the  first  erer  I've  heard  of  it! 

Walthsr 

Oh,  I  thought!  I  don't  know  exacklj  who  'twas 
that  t<^d  me. 

Hknschel 

[Drinking:  indifferently/l  Whoever  told  yon 
that  most  ha'  been  dreamin'! 

[Patue.] 

HiLDBBRANT 

In  this  here  boose  ererythin'  is  bein'  turned  up- 
side down  now.  An'  what  I  says  is  this:  You'll  be 
all  sighin'  to  have  Siebenhaar  back  some  day. 

Hbnschbl 

[To  HAUFrs.]  You  might  go  over  to  Landeshnt 
I  got  two  coach  horses  standin'  there.  Yon  might 
ride  them  in  for  me. 

Hauffb 
The  hell  I  will  —  that's  what  I'll  do  for  yon. 

Hbnschbl 

[Laughing  and  calmly. 1  Well,  now  yon  c'n  sit 
there  till  you  gets  blue  in  the  face.  I  won't  con- 
cern myself  that  much  about  you ! 
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Hauffk 

Yoo  c'n  keep  busy  sweepin'  before  your  own 
door. 

HlHtCHSL 

Tis  well,  'tif  welL    We'll  let  that  there  be. 

HAurrK 
Too  got  filth  enough  in  jonr  own  house ! 

Hknschel 

Haoffe,  I  tell  yon  right  now:  I  wouldn't  like  to 
do  it  But  if  you're  goin'  to  start  trouble  here  — 
I  tell  yon  that  — I'll  kick  you  out! 

Wkriiblskirch 
Peace,  gentlemen!     I  beg  of  you:  peace! 

.    Hauffb 

You're  not  the  host  here  an'  you  can't  kick  no- 
body out!  Yon  has  no  more  right  to  say  anythin' 
here  than  me !  I  don't  let  you  nor  nobody  tell  me 
to  hold  my  tongue.  No,  not'  you  an'  not  your 
wife,  no  matter  how  you  scheme,  you  two!  That 
don't  scare  me  an'  don't  bother  me  that  much! 

JFithaut  anif  $how  of  anger,  Hknschbl  gra$p9 
Hauffk  by  the  chest  and  puihes  him,  Mtrug- 
^ng  in  vain,  toward  the  door.  Juit  before 
reaching  it  he  turns  slightly,  opens  the  door, 
puts  Hauffk  out,  and  closes  it  again.  Dur" 
sng  this  scene  the  following  coUoquff  takes 
place: 
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Hauffb 
Let  go,  I  tell  yoa!     I  just  warn  jou:  let  go! 

Wbbmblmubch 
Mr.  Henschel,  that  won't  do;  I  ean't  permit  that  I 

HsMfCUBL 

I  gaye  yon  fair  wamin'!  There's  no  help  for 
700  now. 

HAum 

Are  70a  goin'  to  choke  me?  Let  go,  I  tell  700 1 
You're  not  the  host  here! 

Mas.   WSRMBLSKIRCH 

IFram  behind  the  bar.]  What's  the  meaning  of 
this?  That  will  never  do,  Lndwig!  Yon  can't 
permit  7oarself  to  be  treated  that  wa7! 

Fabio 

iWhUe  HsNscHSL,  holding  Hauffs,  it  rapidljf 
approaching  the  door.^  You  might  as  well  let  it 
be.  There's  nothin'  to  be  done.  That  there  man 
—  he's  like  an  athlete.  He'll  bite  his  teeth  into 
the  edge  of  a  table,  and  he'll  lift  the  table  up  for 
70a  so  stead7,  70a  won't  notice  a  glaa^  on  it  shakin'. 
If  he  went  an'  took  the  notion,  I  tell  70a,  we'd  all 
be  flTin'  out  into  the  street  different  wa7s! 

Hauffb  ha$  been  put  out,  Hsnschsl  returm. 

Hbnschbl 

[ReennUng  his  seat  amid  a  general  stlence.] 
He  wouldn't  give  no  rest  —  he's  that  stubborn. 
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Fmn  FnucMAN 

[fFAo  &a#  come  tn  out  of  <ik«  hXOMtd  rooia  and 
irmmk  m  fflasM  of  whUkff  at  the  bar.]  I'd  like  to 
pflj.  A  man  had  better  go.  In  the  end  anybody 
mi^^  be  flyin'  out  o'  here,  you  know* 

Wbrmslourch 

Too  take  another  glass  of  beer.  That  would  be 
the  last  straw.    After  all,  I  am  still  master  here. 

Walthsr 

If  that's  the  way  you're  goin'  to  do,  Henschel, 
when  yoQ  stands  behkid  the  bar  and  rons  this  here 
place  instead  o'  Wermelskireh  —  yon  won't  keep 
many  eostomers,  I  c'n  tell  yoa  that! 

Hbnschkl 
Customers  like  that  don't  matter. 

Walthbr 

Too  won't  be  able  to  pidL  'em  ont,  though. 
HanlTe  don't  pay  with  comiterf  eit  money  neither. 

HSNSCHSL 

He  c*n  pay  anyway  he  v^ts  to,  for  all  I  care. 
But  I  tell  yoa  again  now:  ^on't  start  that  there 
bosiness  over  again.  I  won't  be  takin'  this  place 
at  alL  If  I  was  goin'  to  take  it,  I  ought  to  know 
better  than  anybody  ebeT*  Well,  then:  if  I'm  ready 
to  buy  a  pid>  some  day  —  111  let  you  know! 
Afterward  you  c'n  give  me  your  advice.  An'  if 
you  don't  1^  the  place  an'  don't  patronise  it- 
well,  then.  Lord  A'mighty,  you  don't  has  tol 
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The  FiBSMAN  goes  out  elatnming  the  door  angrUjf 
behind  him. 

Walthxr 

I  s'pose  it's  JQst  as  wdl  to  go  •  .  . 

[He  prepares  to  pay  his  score, 

Wbrmblskirch 

Mr.  Henscfael,  snrdj  that  isn't  right  of  you. 
YoQ  drive  my  customers  out. 

Hbnschkl 

Well,  my  goodness!  Now  tell  me:  If  that  man 
nms  outy  what  has  I  to  do  with  it?  For  my  part 
he  can  stay  here  tiU  momin'. 

Walthsr 

[Pocketing  his  money  again."]  You  got  no  right 
to  put  anybody  out  o'  here.     You're  not  the  host. 

HSNSCHKL 

Anythin'  else  you  know? 

Walthsr 

People  knows  a  good  deal.  Only  they  rather 
keep  stilL     Wermelddrch  knows  that  best  of  all! 

Wkrmslskirch 
Why  I  exactly?     Now,  look  here,  that's    •    •    • 


J 
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Hknichxl 

[Firmly  and  coUecUdly.]  What  is't  yon  know? 
Oat  with  it!  One  o'  you  knows  one  thing  an' 
another  another,  an'  altogether  you  don't  know 
tbat  modi! 

[Pauie.] 

Walthir 

[In  m  changed  toneJ]  If  yon  were  only  the  lame 

,  C''        man  yon  used  to  be!     Bat  God  only  knows  what's 

^  .0,"      '^       gotten  into  yoa !     In  those  days  yoa  had  a  standin' 

V       '\  ^^  ^         among  men.     People  came  from  far  an'  wide  to 

get  your  advice.  An'  what  yoa  said,  that  was  — 
yoa  might  say  —  almost  like  the  law  o'  the  land. 
Twas  like  Amen  in  charch.  An'  now  there's  no 
gettin'  along  with  yoa! 

Hknschkl 
Go  ri^t  ahead  with  yoar  preachin'. 

\^  Walther 

Very  welL    I  s'pose  yoa're  notidn'  it  all  yoar- 
^^V'-'  self.     Formerly,    yoa    had    nothin'    bat    friends. 

f .     '    ^  I        Nowadays  nobody  comes  to  yoa  no  more;  an'  even 
^AV''  i^^  if  they  did  want  to  come  they  stay  away  on  ac- 

eoont  o'  your  wife.    Twenty  years  Haaffe  served 
jj'  ^    joa  f aithf aL    Then,  suddenly,  he  don't  soit  your 

wife,  an'  yoa  take  him  by  the  scraff  an'  pat  him 
oat  What's  the  meanin'  o'  that!  That  woman 
has  bat  to  look  at  yoa  an'  yoa're  j  ampin'  at  her 
beck,  instead  o'  goin'  an'  takin'  a  stoat  rope  an' 
i     knoddn'  the  wickedness  oat  o'  her ! 
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HKKfCHSL 

If  jon  don't  keep  still  this  minute  —  111  take 
you  hj  the  scruff  too. 

GSOROB 

[To  HsNSCHSL.]  Don't  forget  yourself,  what-   ^ 
ever   you   do,    Mr.    Henschel!     That   man    don't 
know  no  better,  you  see. 

[Exit  rapidly  into  the  billiard  room^ 

Walthbr 

I  beliere,  Henschel,  if  a  man  comes  nowadays 
an'  tells  you  the  truUi,  you're  capable  o'  flingin' 
him  against  the  wall.  But  a  feller  like  that,  a 
worthless  windbag  like  George  —  he  c'n  lie  to  you 
day  an'  night.  Your  wife  an'  he  —  they  c'n  com- 
pete with  each  other  makin'  a  fool  o'  you !  If  you 
want  to  be  cheated  —  all  right!  But  if  you  got 
a  pair  o'  ejts  left  in  your  head,  open  'em  once  an' 
look  around  you  an'  lode  at  that  there  feller  good 
an'  hard.  Them  two  deceive  you  in  broad  day- 
light! 

Hknschkl 

[About  to  hurl  himself  upon  Walthkr,  moitert 
hi$  rage,]  What  did  you  say  —  eh?  Nothin'l 
Aw,  it's  all  right. 

[Pauie.] 

Fabio 

It's  reglar  April  weather  this  day.  Now  the 
son  shines  an'  now  it  blows  again. 
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Hauffk's  Voics 

[Frcm  wUhout,]  I'll  pay  you  back  for  this! 
Yoa  watch  out!  You  c'n  let  it  be  now!  We'll 
meet  again:  well  meet  at  court  —  that's  where. 

Walthxr 


•-.» 


[Finishet   hU  glass.]  Good-bye.     I'm   meanin 
weU  by  yoa^  Henschel. 

HSNSCHKL 

'    i^9*  ^  hand  about  Walthbr's  wrist.]  Yoa 
stay  here!    Y'  onderstan'? 

Walthsr 
What  is  I  to  do  here? 

Hbnschsl 

Yoall  see  for  yourself.  All  I  says  is:  Yjoq 
stay!  [To  Franziska.]  Go  down  an'  tell  my  wife 
she's  to  come  up ! 

Franziska"  ^Otft. 

WSRMELSKIRCH 

But,  dear  Mr.  Henschel,  I  beg  you,  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  cause  a  scandal  here !  The  police  will 
be  coming  at  me  next,  and  then  .  .  . 

Hbnschkl 

[In  an  outburst  of  towering,  withering  rage^^ 
bluMsh-red  of  face.]  Ill  beat  you  all  to  death  if 
Hanne  don't  come  here  —  now ! ! !  \ 
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,  Waltrsr 

[III  helplei9  perpUsUff.]  Wilhelm,  Wilhelm, 
don'  go  an'  commit  some  foolishness  now!  I  wish 
I  hadn't  said  nothin'.  An'  it  didn't  mean  nothin*. 
Yon  know  yonrself  how  people  will  talk ! 

HlLDSBKANT 

Wilhelm,  joa're  a  good  man.  Come  to  jour 
senses!  Mj  God,  how  you  look!  Think,  man, 
think !  Why,  you  fairly  roared !  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  you?  That  must  ha'  been  heard  all  over 
the  house! 

Hbnschsl 

Anybody  c'n  hear  me  now  that  wants  to.  But 
yon  stay  iMsre  an'  Hanne  is  to  come  here. 

Walthkr 

Why  should  I  be  stayin'  here?  I  don't  know 
what  for!  Your  affairs  —  they  don't  concern  me 
a  bit.     I  don't  mingle  in  'em  an'  I  don't  want  to ! 

Hbnschkl 
Then  you  should  ha'  thought  before  you  spoke! 

Walthkr 

Everythin'  else  that's  between  usll  be  settled 
in  court.  There  we'll  see  who's  in  the  right. 
Ill  get  hold  o'  my  money;  never  fear!  Maybe 
you're  wifell  think  it  over  once  or  twice  before 
she  goes  an'  perjures  herself.  The  rest  don't 
concern  me.  I  tell  you  to  let  me  go.  I  has  no 
time.  I  has  to  go  to  Hartau,  an'  I  can't  be  kept 
waitin'  here. 
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SiKBKNHAAR  re-eiUerM. 

SUBKNHAAR 

What's  happened  here? 

WSRMELSKIRCH 

Goodness,  gracioos,  I  don't  know!  I  don't 
know  idiat  Mr.  Henschel  wants ! 

Hknschkl 

[Who  continues  to  impriion  Walther's  wriiL^ 
Hanne  is  to  come  here:  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Wermblskirch 

[To  SoBBENHAAR*]  The  men  were  drinking 
their  heer  quite  peacefully.  Suddenly  Mr.  Hen- 
schel came  in  and  began  a  dispute  as  though  he 
were  master  here. 

SiBBENHAAR 

[With  a  deprecating  ge$ture.'\  All  right;  all 
ri£^  [To  Henschel.]  What's  happened  to  you, 
Henschel? 

Henschel 

Mr.  Siebenhaar,  it's  no  fault  o'  mine.  I  couldn't 
help  things  comin'  about  this  way.  You  may 
think  what  you  please,  Mr.  Siebenhaar.  I  give 
yon  my  word  — 'twasn't  my  fault. 

SlEBENkAAR 

You  needn't  excuse  yourself  to  me,  HenscheL  i 
I  know  you're  a  man  of  peace. 


\) 
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HSHICHXL 

Tes.  I  wai  in  jour  father's  serrioe  long  ago, 
kw  an'  even  if  it  looks  that  waj  a  thousand  times  over 
\]  — it  wasn't  my  fault  that  this  here  has  happened. 
I  don't  know  myself  what  I  has  done.  I  nerer 
was  quarrelsome  —  that's  certain  I  Bat  now  things 
has  come  about  .  •  •  !  They  scratch  an'  they  bite 
at  me  —  all  of  'em!  An'  now  this  man  here  has 
said  things  o'  my  wife  that  he's  got  to  prore  — 
prove!!  —  or  God  help  him! 

SiBBKNHAAR 

Why  don't  you  let  the  people  gossip? 

HSNSCUBL 

Proofs!    Proofs!    Or  God  help  him! 

Walthbr 

I  can  prove  it  an'  I  wilL  There  are  not  many 
people  in  this  room  that  don't  know  it  as  well  as 
I.  That  there  woman  is  on  an  evil  way.  'Tis  no 
fault  o'  mine,  an'  I  wouldn't  ha'  mentioned  it. 
But  I'm  not  goin'  to  let  you  strike  me.  I'm  no 
liar.  I  always  speaks  the  truth!  Ask  it  of  any- 
body !  Ask  Mr.  Siebenhaar  here  on  his  honour  an' 
omscience!  The  sparrows  is  twitterin'  it  on  every 
roof  —  an'  wane  things  'n  that! 

SOBBENHAAR 

Think  cfver  what  you're  saying  carefully,  Wal- 
tiler. 
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Wai;thkr 

He  forces  me  to  it!  Why  don't  he  let  me  go? 
Why  is  I  to  suffer  for  other  people?  You  know 
ii  all  as  well  as  I?  How  did  yoa  used  to  stand 
with  Henschd  in  other  years  when  his  first  wife 
was  alire?  D'yoa  think  people  don't  know  that? 
An'  now  yon  don't  cross  his  tiireshold. 

SOBBBHHAAR 

The  relations  between  ns  are  our  private  affair. 
And  I  will  not  permit  remark  or  interference. 

Walthkb 

An  right    Bnt  if  first  his  wife  dies,  thoagh     ^ 
she's  as  well  as  anybody,  an'  when  Gnstel  goes 
an'  dies  ei^  weeks  later,  then,  I'm  thinkin'  it's 
more'n  a  private  affair! 


HlNSCHKL 

What?  —  Hanne  is  to  come! 

Mas.  Hknschxl  enters  iuddenlf^  and  quicUff,  jmet 
as  she  has  come  from  her  work  and  eiUl  dry- 
img  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Hshschxl 
What're  yon  roarin'  about  so? 

Henschxl 

Tis  well  that  yon're  here. —  This  man  here 
says  — 
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Mrs.  Hbnscubl 

[Makes  a  movement  oi  if  to  go.]  Damned  rot 
that  it  .  .  . 

Henschsl 
You're  to  stay  here! 

Mrs.  Hknbchxl 

Are  70a  all  drunk  together?  What're  yon 
thinkin'  of,  anyhow?  D'you  think  I'm  goin'  to 
stay  here  an'  play  monkey  tricks  for  yon? 

[She  U  about  to  go. 

Hknschrl 
Hanne,     I    advise    yon  .  .  •  This    man    here 


•  •  • 


says 

Mrs.  Hknschel 

Aw,  he  c'n  say  what  he  wants  to,  for  all  I 
I 


Henscrrl 

He  says  that  yon  deceive  me  before  my  face  an' 
behind  my  back  I 

Mrs.  Hrnschsl 
What?    What?    What?    What? 

HSNSCHKL 

That's  what  he  says  I     Is  he  goin'  to  dare  to  say 
that?    An'  that  .  .  .  my  wife  .  .  . 
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Mrs.  Hknschel 

Me?    Lies!    Damned  lies! 

[She   throws  her  apron   over   her  face  and 
rmshee  out 

Hknschel 

Tliat  I  •  .  .  that  mj  wife  .  .  .  that  we  together 
.  •  •  that  our  Gostel  .  .  .  Tis  well!     Tis  well! 
[He  releasee  Walther's  hand  and  lets  his 
head  sink,  moaning,  on  the  table. 

WAVtHMR 

I  won't  be  made  out  a  liar  here. 


THE  CURTAIN   rALLS. 


THE  FIFTH  ACT 

The  same  room  as  in  the  first  three  acts.  It  is 
night,  but  the  moonlight  throws  a  moderate 
brightness  into  the  room.  It  is  empty.  Sev- 
eral days  have  passed  since  the  occurrences 
in  (he  fourth  act. 

A  candle  is  lit  in  the  small  adjoining  room;  at  the 
end  of  a  few  seconds  Hknschkl  enters,  car- 
rying the  candle  in  a  candlestick  of  tin.  He 
wears  leathern  breeches  but  his  feet  are  cased 
in  bedroom  slippers.  Slowly  he  approaches 
the  table,  gases  hesitatingly  first  backward, 
then  toward  the  window,  finally  puts  the  can- 
dlestick on  the  table  and  sits  down  by  the 
window.  He  leans  his  chin  on  his  hand  and 
stares  at  the  moon. 

Mrc  Hbnschsl 

[Intfisible,  from  the  adjoining  chamber,  calls  :'\ 

Husband!     Husband!    What   are   you  doin'   oat 

there?  —  the  same  mortal  foolishness  all  the  time! 

—  [She  looks  in,  but  half-dad.]  Where  are  jonf 

Come   'n   go  to  bed!     'Tis  time  to  sleep!     To- 

noimtw  70a  won't  be  able  to  go  oat  again !    You'll 

be  lyin'  like  a  sack  o'  meal  and  ererytiiin'  11  go 

upside  down  in  the  yard.   [She  comes  out,  half- 

aad  as  she  is,  and  approaches  Hbnschsl  hesita- 

^Mfljr  find  fearfully."]  What  are  you  doin',  eh? 
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HSN8CHBI» 

—  Me? 

Mrs.  Hbnschxl 
Why  are  70a  sittin'  there  an'  not  sayin'  a  word? 

HXNSCHEL 

I'm  hxddn'  at  the  clouds. 

Mrs.  Hbnschrl 

Oh^  no,  my  goodness;  it's  enongh  to  confuse  a 
person's  head!  What's  to  be  seen  up  there,  I'd 
like  to  know!  The  same  worry,  night  after  night. 
There's  no  rest  in  the  world  for  nobody  no  more. 
What  are  you  starin'  at?  Say  somethin',  won't 
you? 

HXNSCHXL 

Up  there!  .  .  .  That's  where  they  are! 

Mrs.  Hbnschrl 

Ton're  dreanun',  eh?  You,  Wilhelm,  wake  up! 
Lay  down  in  your  bed  an'  go  to  sleep.  There's 
nodiin'  but  clouds  up  there ! 

HxNSCHXL 

Anybody  that  has  eyes  c'n  see  what  there  is ! 

Mrs.  Hbnschrl 
An'  anybody  that  gets  confused  in  his  mind  goes 
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Hbnschjbl 
I'm  not  confused. 

Mrs.  Henschsl 

I'm  nol  sayin'  that  you  are!  Bot  if  yon  go  on 
actin'  this  way,  yon  will  be! 

[She  shivers,  puUs  an  a  jacket,  and  stirs 
the  ashes  in  the  oven  with  a  poker. 

Hbnschbl 
What  time  is  it? 

Mrs.  Hsnschsi» 
A  qnarter  of  two. 

Hbnschbl 

ToaVe  got  a  watch  hangin'  to  yon;  it  used  to 
hang  behind  the  door. 

Mrs.  Hrnschxl 

What  fancies  is  yon  goin'  to  have  next?  'Tis 
hangin'  where  it  always  did. 

Hbkscrrl 

[Biiing.'\  I  think  I'll  go  over  to  the  stables  a 
bit 

Mrs.  Hrnschxl 

I  tells  yon  to  go  to  bed,  or  III  raise  an  alarm. 
Ton  got  nothin'  to  do  in  the  stable  now!  'Tis 
nighty  an'  in  bed  is  where  you  belong! 
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Hbnschel 

[Remaiiu  standing  quteily  and  looking  at 
Hannk.]  Where's  Gustel? 

Mrs.  Hsnschxl 

What  are  700  botherin'  for?  She's  lyin'  in  bed 
asleq>!  What  are  70a  alwa78  worritiii'  over  the 
girl  for?  She  don't  lack  for  nothin'!  I  don't  do 
nothin'  to  her! 

HSNSCHKL 

She  don't  lack  for  nothin*.  She's  gone  to  bed. 
She's  gone  to  sleep  betimes  —  Gustel  has.  I  don't 
mean  BertheL 

Mas.  Hknschel 

[Wailing,  Huffs  her  apron  into  her  mouik,]  111 
ran  awa7!     I  won't  8ta7  here! 

Hbnschbi» 

—  Go  to  bed,  go!  Ill  come  too.  Tour  cr7in' 
can't  help  no  more  now.  'Tis  our  Lord  alone 
knows  whose  fanlt  it  is.  Yon  can't  help  it;  70a 
don't  need  to  cr7. —  Our  Lord  an'  me  —  we  two, 
we  knows. 

[He  turns  the  hejf  in  the  door. 

Mrs.  Henschrl 

[fTntfSjf  turning  it  hack  again."]  Why  A*jwi 
lo^  the  door?     I  won't  stand  bein'  locked  in. 

Hbnschrl 
I  don't  rightl7  know  wh7  I  turned  the  ke7. 
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Mrs.  HxNtCHCL 

Them  people  has  gone  an'  addled  your  brains  for 
you!  They'll  have  to  answer  some  day  for  the 
things  they've  pat  into  your  head!  I^took  as  good 
care  o'  yoar  girl  as  I  did  o'  my  own.  Sh^ 
wouldn't  ha"^  died  oHthat!  But  I  can't  wake  the 
deadr  TrVEodylirto  die,  she  dies  —  in  this  world. 
There's  no  holdhi'  people  like  that;  they  has  to  go. 
There  never  was  much  strength  in  Gtistel  —  you 
know  that  as  well  as  I.  Why  do  you  go  azin'  me 
an'  lookin'  at  me  as  if  I  done  God  knows  what  to 
her! 

Hknschkl 

[Suspiciouslff.]  Maybe  you  did  somethin*.  'Tis 
not  impossible. 

Mrs.  Hknschkl 

[Bende  herself.']  Oh,  if  somebody'd  foretold 
this  —  I'd  ha'  gone  beggin'  my  bread  first.  No, 
no,  O  my  goodness,  if  I'd  ha'  known  that!  To 
have  to  listen  to  things  like  that!  Didn't  I  want 
to  go?  An'  who  kept  me  back?  Who  held  me 
fast  in  the  house  here?  I  could  ha'  made  my  livin' 
any  time!  I  wasn't  afraid;  I  could  always  work. 
But  you  didn't  let  up.  Now  I  got  my  reward. 
Now  /  got  to  suffer  for  it! 

Hbnschbl 

'Tis  true,  maybe,  that  you  has  to  suffer  for  it. 
Things  comes  as  they  come.     What  c'n  a  body  do? 

[He  locks  the  door  again. 


K^ 
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MB8.    HENfCHEL 

Toa're  to  leave  the  door  open,  Wilhelm,  or  111 
cry  for  help! 

Hbnschsl 

^'jJ^—Shl    Keep  still!    Did  you   hear?    There's 

^f^  somethin'  mimiii'  along  the  passage.     D'yon  hear? 

]lO^^  Now  ii  goes  to  the  washstand.     D'yon  hear  the 

/    splashln'?     She's  standin'  there  an'  washin'  her- 

<     self! 

Mrs.  Hbnschkl 

Ton!  Wilhelm!  You're  dreamin'!  The  wash- 
stand  is  in  here! 

Hbnschbl 

That's  just  it!  I  know  very  well!  They  can't 
deceive  me.  I  know  what  I  know.  [Hurriedl^J] 
That's  all  I  say. —  Come,  come,  let's  go  to  bed. 
Time'll  show. 

[While  he  approaches  the  door  of  the  next 
room,  Mrs.  Hknschel  softl^f  unlocke  the 
door  to  the  hall  and  slips  out. 

Hrnschrl 

[Taking  down  a  whip  from  the  frame  of  the 
door.]  Why,  that's  my  old  Triest  whip!  Where 
does  that  old  thing  come  from?  I  havto't  seen  it 
for  oyer  a  year.  That  was  bought  in  mother's 
time.  [He  listens.]  What  d'you  say?  Eh?  — O' 
course  .  .  .  Certainly. —  Nothin'!  —  Well,  s'pos- 
in'!  An'  why  not?  'Tis  well!  — I  know  what  I 
has  to  do!  —  I  won't  be  stubborn. —  You  let  that 
be  too. 
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SiBBKNHAAR  tnttn  hjf  the  door  which  is  Mlightlif 
ajar.  By  meant  of  gestures  he  signifies  to 
Wbrmklskiach,  who  follows  him,  thai  the  lat- 
ter is  to  remain  behind,  also  to  Mrs.  Hen- 
scHEL.  He  is  fully  clad  except  that  he  wears 
a  sUk  kerchief  instead  of  a  coUar.  Wkkmel- 
fKiRCH  is  in  his  dressing-gown. 

SiBBENHAAB 

Good  evening,  Mr.  Henschel!  What?  Are 
yon  still  np?  Yon're  not  well,  eh?  What's  the 
matter  with  yon? 

Henschel 

[After  he  has,  for  several  seconds,  regarded  him 
with  perplexity;  simply:]  I  just  can't  sleep.  I 
don't  get  sleepy  at  all!  I'd  like  to  take  some 
medicine,  if  I  knew  any.  I  don't  know  how  it 
comes.     God  knows! 

SiBBENHAAB 

111  tell  you  somethin'y  old  friend:  Yon  go 
quietly  to  bed  now,  and  to-morrow,  real  early,  I'll 
send  the  doctor  in.  You  must  really  take  some 
serious  step  now. 

Henschel 
No  doctor  imm't  be  able  to  help  me.  ^> 

SiBBENHAAB 

You  mustn't  say  that;  well  see  about  that! 
Doctor  Richter  kiiows  his  business.  My  wife 
couldn't  sleep  for  weeks;  her  head  ached  as  if  it 
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•       would  burst    Last  Monday  she  took  a  powder, 
and  now  sbe  sleeps  all  night  like  the  dead. 

Hbnschbl 

Tes>  jes  .  .  •  well,  well  .  .  .  'Tis  possible! 
I'd  like  it  well  enoogh  if  I  could  sleep. —  Is  the 
madam  reel  sick? 

SiBBSNHAAR 

Oh,  we're  all  a  little  under  the  weather.  When 
once  Monday  is  past,  everything  will  straighten 
oat  again. 

Henschbl 

I  s'pose  you  has  to  torn  over  the  property  on 
Monday. 

SlCBENHAAR 

Yes,  I  hope  it  wiU  be  possible  to  arrange  it  by 
Monday.  In  the  meantime  the  work  is  heaping 
up  so  —  what  with  writing  and  making  the  inven- 
tory —  that  I  scarcely  get  out  of  my  clothes.  But 
come  now,  Henschel,  and  go  to  bed.  One  man 
has  one  trouble  and  another  has  another.  JLif^  is 
no  joke  and  we  must  all  see  how  we  can  best  fight, 
onr  way  through.  And  even  if  many  strange 
tj^oughts  pass  through  your  head  —  don't  take  them 
to  netat  so! 

Henschbl 

Thank  you  many  times,  Mr.  Siebenhaar.  Don't 
take  anythin'  in  ill  part,  please.  An'  good  luck 
to  you  an'  your  wife ! 


< 
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SiBBBNHAAA 

We'll  see  each  other  again  to-morrow,  Henichel. 
Yoa  owe  me  no  thanks  for  anjthing.  WeVe  done 
each  other  many  a  senrice  in  the  years  that  weVe 
liyed  together  here.  And  those  services  compen- 
sate for  each  other.  We  were  good  friends  and, 
sorely,  we  will  remain  snch. 

HSNSCHXL 

[SUenUff  iaket  a  few  Hep$  toward  the  window 
omd  looks  out.'\ — Ah,  them's  queer  things  here. 
Time  don't  stand  still  in  this  world.  little  Karl, 
he  never  came  to  see  ns  no  more  ...  I  can't  make 
no  objection.  Maybe  jou  was  right.  The  lad 
couldn't  ha'  learned  nothin'  good  here.  'Twas 
different  —  once  I 

SiBBBNHAAR 

Henschel,  I  don't  know  what  yon  mean  now ! 

Hknschel 

An'  yon  didn't  cross  my  threshold  neither.  'TIS 
nine  months  since  you  did. 

SlSBBNHAAR 

I  had  too  much  to  worry  me;  that's  alL 

Hknschkl 

Those  were  the  very  times  you  used  to  come  be- 
fore. No,  no,  I  know.  You  were  right.  An' 
the  people  are  right  too  —  all  of  'em.  I  can't 
take  no  pride  in  myself  no  more. 


y/ 
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SOBBINHAAR 

Hcnachrl,  yoa  most  take  some  rest  now. 

HXNfCHKL 

No,  no;  we  c'n  taDk  about  it. a. bit  -Yoa  aee^X 
know  lis  all  my  fault  —  I  loiow  that,  an'  with  that 
we^aoi  leTif  bk  7BiitT)c?orc  Twent  an'  took  this 
wdman'^-^EEanne,  I  mean  —  before  that  it  all  be- 
gan •  .  •  slowly  it  beg^,  slowly  —  bat  downhill 
ri^t  along.  First  thing,  a  good  Ixmehandled  whip 
broke.  Alter  that,  I  remember  it  right  weU,  I 
^  drofe  orer  my  dog  an'  he  died.     'Twas  the  best 

(T^  little  dog  I  had.    Then,  one  right  after  another, 

three  o'  my  horses  died;  an'  one  of  'em  was  the 
fine  stallion  that  cost  me  five  handred  crowns.  An' 
then,  last  of  all  •  •  .  my  wife  died.  I  noticed  it 
well  onoogh  in  my  own  thba^ts  that  fate  was 
against  me.  Bat  when  my  wife  went  away  from 
me,  I  had  a  minate  in  my  own  mind  when  I  thoagfat 
to  myself:  Now  it's  enoagh.  There's  not  mach 
ebe  that  c'n  be  taken  from  me.  Bat  yoa  see,  there 
was  somethin'  else. —  I  don't  want  to  talk  aboot 
GosteL  A  man  loses  first  his  wife  an'  then  a 
child  —  that's  common.  Bat  no:  a  snare  was  laid 
for  me  an'  I  striped  into  it. 

'"^.  SUBKNHAAR 

Who  laid  a  snare  for  yoa? 

Henschel 

Maybe  the  deWl;  maybe,  too,  somebody  else. 
\  It's  throttlin'  me  —  that's  certain. 

[Pa«se.] 
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SnBBNHAAR 

Tbat's  a  most  nnhappj  notion  of  yourt  .  •  • 

HSNtCHXL 

An'  Vm  denjin'  nofchin*.  A  bad  man  I'ye  come 
to  Be,  only  it's  no  fanlt  o'  mine.  I  just,  lomehow, 
Amnbled  into  it  alL  Maybe  it's  my  fanlt  too. 
You  c'n  fay  lo  if  joa  want  to.  Who  knows?  I 
should  ha'  kept  a  better  watch.  But  the  devil  is 
more  cnnnin'  than  me.  I  just  kept  on  straight 
ahead. 

SlBBINHAAK 

Henschel,  yon're  jost  your  own  worst  enemy. 
Yoa're  fighting  phantoms  which  have  no  existence 
at  any  time  or  place.  The  devil  has  done  nothing 
to  yon,  nor  have  you  stepped  into  any  snare.  And 
no  one  is  throttling  yon  either.  That  is  all  non- 
sense.    And  snch  fancies  are  dangerous. 

Hbnschsl 
Well  see;  we  c'n  wait  an'  see. 

SlCBENHAAR 

Well,  tell  me  something  definite.  Yon  won't  be 
able  to  do  it,  however  yon  try.  Yon  are  neither 
bad,  as  you  say,  nor  are  yon  burdened  by  any 
guitt. 

Henschbl 

Ah,  I  know  better. 

SiBBBNHAAR 

Wen,  what  is  your  guilt?    { '. 


.ir 
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r'- 

i>  Hbhschu. 

t 

y'^  t*<     J'    '   Here  stood  the  h^     An'  she  was  lyin*  in  it 
iL        I ,   An'  here  I  gave  her  Iny  promise.     I  gave  her  my 
promise,  an'  I've  broken  it! 


^ 


L 


i! 


SlBBBKHAAR 

What  promise  was  that? 

HXNSCHSL 

Too  know  well  enough !  —  I  broke  it  an'  when  I 
did  that,  I  was  lost  I  was  done  for.  The  game 
was  op. —  An'  yon  see:  now  she  can't  find  no  rest. 

SuBBSNHAAa 

Ate  yoo  speaking  of  yoor  dead  wife? 

Hbnschxl 

lis  of  her,  of  her  exackly  that  I'm  speakin'. 
She  can't  find  no  rest  in  the  grave.  She  cpni^_an' 
she  goes  an'  sEe^nds  no  rest— 7 1  curry  .the  hors^||^ 
tBeie  sEe  stands.  ~  I  take  a  sieve  from  the  f eed- 
^bn,  an'  I  see  her  sittin'  behind  the  door.  I  mean 
to  go  to  bed  in  the  little  room;  'tis  she  that's  lyin' 
in  the  bed  an'  lookin'  at  me. —  She's  hung  a  watch 
aro«m'  my  neck;  she  knodcs  at  the  wall;  she 
scratches  on  the  panes. —  She  puts  her  finger  on 
my  breast  an'  I'm  that  smothered,  I  has  to  gasp 
for  air.  No,  no,  I  know  best  You  g^t  to  go 
through  a  thing  like  that  before  you  know  what  it 
is.  You  can't  tell  about  it  I've  gone  through  a 
deal  —  you  c'n  believe  me. 


.1' 
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SiBBBNHAAR 

Henschel,  this  is  my  last  word  to  you:  Gather 
all  the  strength  yoa  have  in  yoo;  plant  yourself 
firmly  on  both  legs.  Go  and  consnlt  a  physician. 
Tell  yourself  that  you  are  ill,  very  ill^  out  drive 
^ese  phantoms  awayr  They  are  inere  cobwebs  of 
the  brain,  mere  fancies. 

HXNSCHBL 

That's  what  you  said  that  there  time,  too.  Juil 
so  or  somethin'  like  it  you  said. 

SiBBBKHAAR 

Very  likely,  and  I'm  willing  to  stand  by  it  now. 
What  you  did  in  the  matter  of  your  marriage,  it 
was  your  entire  right  to  do.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion of  any  sin  or  guilt. 

Wbrmblskirch  steps  forward. 

Wermelskirch 

Henschel,  come  over  to  me.  We'll  light  the  gas 
and  play  cards.  We'll  drink  beer  or  whatever  you 
want  to  and  smoke  a  pipe  with  it;  then  the  ghosts 
can  come  if  they  want  to.  In  two  hours  it  will  be 
bright  daylight.  Then  we  can  drink  some  coffee 
and  take  a  walk.  The  devil  is  in  this  if  you  can't 
be  made  to  be  your^Id  self  again. 

Hbnschbl 
Maybe  so;  we  c'n  try  it  aU  right. 
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WKBMBLSKIRCa 

Well  then,  come  along. 

Hbnschbl 
I  won't  go  to  yoor  place  no  more. 

Wbbmblskirch 

On  aocoont  of  that  little  nonsense  the  other  day? 
That  was  only  a  misunderstanding.  And  all  that 
has  been  cleared  np.  I  simply  won't  let  Hauffe 
come  in  any  more.  The  fellow  is  always  drank; 
that's  a  fact  Things  are  often  said  in  heat  that 
simply  enter  at  one  ear  and  pass  out  at  the  other. 
And  that's  the  way  to  treat  such  incidents.  I  al« 
ways  do. 

Hbnschsl 

An'  that'd  be  best  too.  You're  quite  right 
But  no  —  I  won't  be  comin'  into  the  barroom  no 
more.  I'm  gmn'  to  travel  about  a  good  bit,  I  think. 
Maybe  they  won't  follow  me  all  roun*.  An'  now 
sleep  welL    I'm  f  eelin'  sleepy  too. 

SiBBENHAAR 

How  would  it  be,  Henschel,  if  you  came  up  with 
me?  There's  light  upstairs  and  my  office  is  heated. 
There  we  can  all  Uiree  play  a  little  game.  I 
wouldn't  lie  down  to-night  anyhow. 

Henschbl 

Yes,  yes;  we  could  be  doin'  that  together.  'Tis 
long  since  I've  touched  a  card. 
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Mrs.  Henschel 

That's  right  Go  on  up.  You  wouldn't  be  able 
to  sleep  nohow. 

Hjbnschkl 
I'm  not  goin'!     Y'  understand  me  now? 

Mas.  Henschel 

Well^  if  you're  goin'  to  stay,  then  I  won't  God 
knows  what  youll  be  up  to  this  night  You'll  be- 
gin to  be  playin'  aroun'  with  knives  again.  Yes, 
that's  what  he  did  yesterday.  A  body's  not  sure  o' 
her  life  no  more. 

Hbnschel 

You  won't  see  me  g^in'  up  there.  He  adyised 
me  to  do  what  I  did,  an'  then  he  was  the  first  one 
to  despise  me  for  doin'  it 

SlEBENHAAR 

Henschel,    I    never    despised    you.     You're    an       | 
honourable  fellow,  through  and  through;  don't  talk       | 
nonsense  now.     There  are  certain  fates  that  come 
upon  men.     And  what  one  has  to  bear  is  not  easy. 
You  have  grown  ill,  but  you  have  remained  a  good       ^ 
man.     And  for  that  truth  111  put  my  hand  in  the 
fire! 

Henscuel 

Maybe  that's  true  too,  Mr.  Siebenhaar. —  Let  it 
be;  we'll  talk  about  somethin'  else.  'Tisn't  your 
fault;  I  always  said  that.  An'  I  can't  blame  my 
brother-in  law  neither.     He  knows  where  he  gets 
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all  that  from.  'Tis  she  herself  g^s  roan'  to  peo- 
ple an*  tells  'em.  She's  everjrwherc  —  now  here 
an'  now  there.  I  s'pose  she  was  with  her  brother 
too. 

WsUfELSKIRCH 

Who  is  it  that  goes  about  among  people?  Not 
a  soul  is  thinking  of  that  affair  of  the  other  night 
That's  qoite  forgotten  by  this  time. 

Hbnschel 

It  stidcs  to  me  —  it  does  —  tarn  it  any  way  yoa 
please.  She  knows  how  to  go  abont  it.  She's 
cTer3rwherey  an'  shell  persaade  foUcs.  An'  even  if 
people  was  goin'  to  be  silent  for  my  sake  an'  wasn't 
after  me  like  so  many  dogs  —  nothin'  c'n  do  any 
good.     It'll  stick  to  me. 

SlEBBNHAAR 

Henschely  we  won't  go  away  antil  yoa've  pat 
that  out  of  your  mind.  Yoa  mast  calm  yoarself 
entirely. 

HSNSCHBL 

Oh,  I'm  sensible  now  an'  qaiet,  reel  qaiet. 

SiBBENHAAR 

Very  well.  In  that  case  we  can  talk  quite 
frankly.  (Yoa  see  for  yourself  how  your  wife  re- 
pents. That  waiter  fellow  is  gone;  he's  far  away 
by  this  time  and  youll  never  set  your  eyes  on  him 
again.  Anyone  may  fall  into  sin  —  no  matter  who 
it  is.  And  so  take  each  other's  hands.  Bury  that 
matter,  hide  it  out  of  sight  and  be  at  peace."! 
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HsNtCHCL 

I  don't  has  to  make  no  peace  wHh  her.  [To 
Hannb.]  I  c'n  give  yoa  my  hand!  I  don't  mind. 
That  you've  gone  an'  made  a  miftake  —  the  Lord 
c'n  judge  that  in  this  world.  I  won't  condenm  yoa 
on  Uiat  account. —  If  only  •  •  •  about  Gnstel  .  .  • 
if  only  we  could  know  somethin'  •  •  •  about  that 
•  •  .  for  cotainl 

MbSL   HjENiCHCI. 

Ton  c'n  both  kill  me  this  minnte.  May  I  drop 
dead  if  I  did  any  harm  to  Gnstel ! ! 

HsMiCBXL 

That's  what  I've  been  sayin':  It'll  stick  to  me. 
—  Well,  we  c'n  talk  it  over  again  to-morrow.  Be- 
{oire  we  get  throng  talkin'  aboirt  that,  many  a 
drop  o'  water'U  have  time  to  ran  into  the  sea,  I'm 
thinkin'. 

WSBMSLSKIRCH 

Why  don't  yoa  boild  a  comfortable  fire  and  oo<dL 
a  cap  of  hot  coffee.  After  rain  comet  the  san- 
shine.  That's  the  way  it  is  between  married  peo- 
ple. There  will  be  storms  in  every  marriage.  Bat 
after  the  storm  everything  grows  greener.  Hie 
main  thing  is :  Bye,  baby,  bye  —  [He  imitates  the 
gesture  of  one  rocking  a  child  in  his  arms.^  — 
That's  the  right  way.  That's  the  thing  that  yoa 
two  mast  get  for  yoarselves.  [Jovially  patting 
Hsnschel's  shoulder.]  That's  what  the  old  man 
likes.  You  two  must  get  together  and  buy  a  toy 
like  that    Confound  it,  Henschel!    It  woold  be 
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queer  if  that  weren't  easy.     A  giant  of  a  man  like 
joo !    Good  night  alL 

SUBBCNHAAE 

ETefything  changes.    One  mnst  have  eonrage. 

WBRMJBL«KUtCH 

Jost  keep  oool  and  dress  warmly  —  that's  iti 

Sbbehhaar  amd  WsRiOBLSKntcH  fMhdtaw.    HiH- 
scHSL  goes  slowly  to  the  door  and  is  about  to 

Mrs.  Hsnschsi. 
Too're  to  leave  that  open ! 

Hbnschbl 

AU  right;  I  don't  mind. —  What  are  yon  doin' 
there? 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

[Wio  has  been  ben^ng  down  before  the  oven, 
draws  herself  up  quickly •]  I'm  makin'  a  ^re. 
Don't  yoo  see  that? 

Hjenschbl 

[Siaiug  down  heavUy  by  the  table.]  For  my 
part  yoa  c'n  light  the  lamp  too. 

[He  puUs  out  the  drawer  of  the  table. 

Mbs.  Hbnschbi. 
What  are  yoa  lookin'  for? 
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HSNSCHXL 

Nothin'. 

Mrs.  HsNtCRBL 

Then  yon  c'n  posh  it  back  in.  [She  iiept  for* 
ward  and  shuU  the  drawer.^  I  I'ppofe  yon  want 
to  wake  Berthel  up? 

[PoMie.] 

HSNtCHCL 

M(mday  be'a  goin'.     Then  we'll  be  alone. 

MbI.   HsHiCHSL 

Who's  goin'  on  Monday? 

Henschsl 

Siebenhaar.  Tlie  Lord  knows  how  well  get 
along  with  the  new  owner. 

Mrs.  Hsnschsl 

He's  a  rich  man.  He  wcm't  borrow  money  of 
yon  at  least. 

Hknscrbl  y 

—  Hanne^  one  of  ns  two'll  have  to  go.  One  of 
Ds  two.  Yes^  yes^  'tis  tme.  Yon  c'n  lode  at  me. 
That  can't  be  changed. 

Mrs.  Hcnschsi. 
I'm  to  go  away?     Yon  want  to  drive  me  away? 
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HcNfCHKL 

Well  see  aboot  that  later  —  who  has  to  gol 
Maybe  'twill  be  mc,  an'  maybe  'twill  be  you.  ^f 
I  waa  to  ffo  •  .  >  I  know  this  for  sure  —  ypn 
wouldn't  be  gc«red_jJbqnt  yomrsjjf ._  You'pe^ablc  to 
look  aTler  tEelbannesa  like  a  man^—  But  '■  I  said; 

Rdon^Jnalter:  iiboolt^Qifi.! 

Mrs.  Hbnschsl 

If  one  of  US  has  to  go  —  I'll  go.  I'm  still 
strcHig  enoogh.  Ill  leave  an'  nobody  needn't  see 
me  no  more.  The  horses  an'  the  waggons  — 
they're  all  yoors.  Yon  got  the  business  from 
your  father  an'  joa  can't  go  an'  leave  it.  I'll  go 
an'  then  the  trooblell  be  over. 

Hbnschsl 

Tis  easy  sayin'  that.    We  got  to  consider  one 
at  a  time. 


Mbs.  Hknschsi. 

There's  no  use  in  drawin'  it  out.    What's  avtr 
and  done  with  it  orer. 

Hknschkl 

[Risimg  heavily  and  going  toward  the  adjoining 
room.]  ^[_Berthd?_  What's   to^  becom^p   oLJhc 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 
She'll  have  to  go  to  f  ather>  over  in  Qnolsdorf  . 
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HrnvtCHEL 

[At  the  door  of  the  bedroom.]  Let  it  be.  To- 
morrow is  another  day.  Eyerythin'  changea^  aa 
Siebenhaar  aaya.  To-morrow^  maybe,  ererythin' 
'U  look  different. 

[Pamee.] 

HsNaCHSL 

[Invisible  in  the  next  fxkfm.]  Bertbel  is  sweat- 
ing all  orer  again. 

MasL  Hbnschxl 

That  won't  do  her  no  harm  to  be  sweatin'  a  bit. 
The  drops  are  runnin'  down  my  neck  too.  Oh, 
what  a  life  —  [She  opens  a  window.]  —  a  body'd 
rather  be  dead. 

'    HSNSCHBL 

What  are  yon  talldn'  about?  I  don't  mider- 
stand. 

Mrs.  Hknschxl 
Lie  down  on  your  side  an'  leave  me  alone. 

HXNSCHSL 

Are  yon  comin'  too? 

Mrs.  Hknschxl 

It's  most  day  now. 

IShe  winds  the  dock. 

HSNSCHKI. 

Who's  windin'  the  clock? 
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Mrs.  HsNicHXL 

Toa're  to  keep  ftill  now.  If  Berthel  was  to 
wake  op,  it'd  be  a  fine  to  do.  She'd  howl  for  half 
an  boor.  [She  nU  down  at  the  table  and  leane 
beik  Mame  upon  iL]  'Twoold  be  beat  if  a  body 
got  op  an'  went  away. 

SqEBENHAAR  peen  tn. 

SUBBBNHAAR 

I'm  lookin'  in  once  more.  Is  yoor  hoaband 
calmer  now? 

Mri.  Hknschxl 

Yea,  yea,  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  [She  caU$.} 
Hosband!  Wilhehn! 

SUBBENHAAR 

Sh!  Yoa'd  better  be  gratefuL  Horry  and  go 
to  bed  yoorself  . 

MnSb  Hbnschbl 

There's  nothin'  else  left  to  do.  Ill  go  an'  try. 
[She  goes  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  stands  still 
as  if  spellbound  and  listens.]  Wilhelm!  Yon 
might  answer. —  [Louder  and  more  frightened.} 
Wilhelm!  Yoo're  not  to  frighten  me  this  way! 
Mayi>e  yoo  tliink  I  don't  know  that  yoo're  sfill 
awikie  I !  —  [In  growing  terror.]  —  Wilhelm,  I  tell 
yoo!  .  .  .  [Bbrthbl  has  waked  up  and  wails.} 
Bertfiel,  yoo  look  oot  an*  keep  still!  Keep  still 
or  I  don't  know  whatll  happen !  — Wilhelm !  \^- 
behn! 

[She  almost  shrieks. 
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SlCBKHHAAB  lookf  in  OgOtSI. 
SUBKHHAAE 

What'f  the  matter,  Mrs.  Hensehelf 

Mrs.  Hknschxl  ^ 


I  call  an'  call  an*  he  don't  anawer! 


f 


SUBBNHAAJI 

Are  yon  crasj?    Why  do  yon  do  that? 

Mb8.  Hbnschbl 
— Tis  so  still  .  .  .  Somethin's  happened. 

SlBBBHHAAB 

What? — [He  takes  up  the  candle  and  goes 
toward  the  bedroom  door.]  Henschel,  have  yon 
fallen  asleep? 

[He  enters  the  bedroom. 

[Pamse.] 

Mbs.  Hbnschbl 

[Noi  daring  to  foUaw  him.]  What  is  it?  What 
is  it?     What's  gcnn'  on? 

Wbbmblskibch  locks  in. 

Wbbmblskibch 
Who's  in  there? 

MnSb  Hbnschbl 

Mr.  Siebenhaar. — Tis  so  stilL  Nobody  don't 
answer. — 
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SlEBENHAAR 

[Ferif  pale  and  holding  Bkrthbl  on  his  arm 
hurries  out  of  the  bedroom,]  Mrs.  Henschel^  take 
your  child  and  go  op  to  my  wife. 

Mrs.  Hbnschkl 

\Alreadtf  with  the  child  in  her  arms.]  For  God's 
sake,  what  has  happened? 

SiBBKNHAAB 

Toall  find  that  out  all  too  soon. 

Mrs.  Hbnschbl 

^  [With  a  voice  that  is  first  repressed  and  at  last 
rises  to  a  scream,]  O  God,  he's  done  hisself  some 
hann! 

[She  runs  out  with  the  child. 

Wbrmblskirch 
Shall  I  call  the  doctor? 

SiBBBNHAAR 

Too  late!    He  could  give  no  help  here. 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

Ll  level,  fertile  landscape.  It  ie  _a  dear,  warm, 
eunntf  morning  in  MaifJ  DiagonaUtf  from  the 
middle  to  the  foreground  extends  a  path.  The 
fields  on  either  side  are  raised  slightly  above 
it.  In  the  immediate  foreground  a  small 
potato  patch  on  which  the  green  shoots  are 
already  visible,  A  shallow  ditch,  covered 
with  field  flowers,  separates  the  path  from 
the  fields.  To  the  left  of  the  path  on  a  slope 
about  six  feet  in ,  height  an  old  cherry  tree, 
to  the  right  haee^nut  and  whitethorn  bushes. 
Nearly  parallel  with  this  path,  but  at  some 
distance  in  the  background,  the  course  of  a 
brook  is  marked  by  willows  and  alder  trees. 
^Solitary  groves  of  ancient  trees  add  a  park- 
like  appearance  to  the  landscape^  In  the 
background,  left,  from  among  Sushes  and 
tree-tops  arise  the  gables  and  the  church 
steeple  of  the  village.  A  crucifix  stands  by 
the  wayside  in  the  foreground,  right.  It  is 
Sunday. 

RoflB  Bbbkd,  ajbeautiful,  vigorous  peasant  girl  of 

\        tfventy-two    emerges,    excited    and    blushing, 

(j^         from  the  Pushes  at  the  left  and  sits  down  on 

'>'  ;  the   slope,    after   having    peered   shyly    and 

eagerly  in  all  directions.     Her  skirt  is  caught 

up,  her  feet  are  bare,  as  are  her  arms  and 

neck.     She  is  busily  braiding  one  of  her  long, 
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blonde  tresses.  ^Kortly  after  her  appearance 
a  man  comes  steatthUtf  from  the  hushes  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  the  landonmer  and  magis- 
trate,  Chriitophbr  Flamm.  He,  too,  gives 
the  impression  of  b^mg  embarrassed  but  at 
the  same  time  amusedA  His  personality  is  not 
undignifed;  his  dress  betrays  something  of 
the  sportsman,  nothing  of  the  dandy  —  laced 
boots,  hunter's  hose,  a  leather  bottle  slung  by 
a  strap  across  his  shoulder.  (Altogether 
Flamm  is  robust,  unspoiled,  vivid  and  broad- 
shouldered  and  creates  a  thoroughly  pleasant 
impression.  He  sits  down  on  the  slope  at  a 
carefully  considered  distance  from  Rose. 
TA€|r  look  at  each  other  silently  and  then^ 
break  out  i$Uo  inextinguishable  laughter. 

Flamm 

[With  rising  boldness  and  delight  sings  ever 
louder  and  more  heartily,  beating  time  like  a  cour 
duetor.l 

"  In  heath  and  onder  greenwood  tree^ 
There  is  the  joj  I  choose  for  me! 
I  am  a  huntsman  bold 
I  am  a  hmitsman  bold ! " 

Ross 

[Is  at  first  frightened  by  his  singing;  then,  more 
and  more  amused,  her  embarrassment  gives  way 
to  laughter.'i  Oh^  but  Mr.  Flamm  .  .  . 

Flamm 

[With  a  touch  of  jaunty  boldness.]  Sing  with 
me^  Rotie! 


t 
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Ro«B 
Oh,  but  I  can't  sisg,  Mr.  Flamin. 

Flamm 

Ah,  that  isn't  tme,  Rosie.     Don't  I  hear  joa 
often  and  oTten  singing  out  on  the  farm: 

"A  huntsman  from  the  Rhineland  ..."  Well! 
"  Rides  through  the  forest  green." 

ROSB 

But  I  don't  know  that  song  a  bit,  Mr.  Flamm. 

Flamm 
You're  not  to  say  Mr.  Flamm!     Come  now! 

'*  Girlie,  come  and  move 
Here  to  my  favourite  si-i-ide! " 


Ross 

[Anxumily.]  The  people  will  be  comin'  from 
chnrdi  in  a  minute,  Mr.  Flanmi. 

Flamm 

Let  'em  come!  [JETe  gets  up  and  taket  hU  ri/U 
from  the  hollow  cherrtf  tree  to  the  left.]  I'd  beCter 
hang  it  around  again  anyhow.  So. —  And  now 
my  hat  and  my  pipe!  Good.  They  can  come 
whenever  they  please.  [He  hoe  slung  his  gun 
across  his  shouUer,  straightened  his  hat  which  is 
omamenied  with  a  cock's  feather,  taken  a  short 
pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and  put  it  between  his  lips.] 
Lock  at  the  wild  cherries.  They're  thidc  [He 
picks  up  a  handful  of  them  and  shows  them  to 
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RofB.     With  heartfelt  conviction:'}  Bosie^  I  wish 
you  were  my  wife! 

Ron 
Goodness,  Mr.  Flamm! 

Flamm 
I  do,  so  help  me ! 

ROSB 

[NetTomsl^  trying  to  restrain  him.]  Oh  no,  not 

Fl^MM 


lie,  give  me  your  dear,  good,  faithful  little 
pftw.  [He  holds  her  hand  and  site  down.]  By 
heaven,  Rosie!  Look  here,  I'm  a  deucedly  queer 
fellow!  I'm  danmed  fond  of  my  dear  old  woman; 
that's  as  true  as  •  .  . 

RosB 

[Hiding  her  face  in  her  arm.]  Yon  make  me     ' 
want  to  die  o'  shame. 

Flamm 

Damned  fond  of  her  I  tell  yon  .  .  •  bat  — 
[His  patience  snaps.]  —  this  doesn't  concern  her  a 
hit! 

Ross 

[Again  tempted  to  laugh  against  her  wHL]  Oh, 
hot  how  yon  talk,  Mr.  Flamm! 


/ 
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Flamm  ^ 

[FSled   with    hearty   admiration  of   her.']  Oh, 

you're  a  lovely  woman!     Yoo   are  lovely!    Yoa 

see:  my  wife  and  I  •  •  •  that's  a  queer  bit  of  bosi- 

ness>  that  is.     Not  the  kind  offing  that  can  be 

straightened  out  in  a  minute.    JTou  know  Henri- 

^         etta  •  .  •  She's  sick.     Nine  solid  years  she's  been 

w     bedridden  (]  at  most  she  creeps  around  in  a  wheel 

^        chair. —  Confound  it  all,  what  good  is  that  sort  o' 

thing  to  me? 

[He  gra»pi  her  head  and  kisies  her  pae^ 
Honately. 

RosB 

[Frightened  under  his  hisees.]  The  people  are 
comin'  from  church! 

Flamm 

They're  not  thinking  of  it!     Why  are  you  so  / 
worried  about  the  people  in  church  to-day? 

Ross 
Because  August's  in  church  too. 

Flamm 

That  long-faced  gentry  is  always  in  church! 
Where  else  should  they  be?  But,  Rosie,  it  isn't 
even  half  past  ten  yet;  and  when  the  service  is 
over  the  bells  ring.  No,  and  you  needn't  be  wor- 
ried about  my  wife  either. 

Ross 

^   Oh,  Christopher^  she  keeps  lookin'  at  a  body 
1  c  '^  sometimes,  so  you  want  to  die  o'  shame. 
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Flahm 

Ton  dont  know  my  old  lady;  that's  it  She's 
bri^;  she  can  look  through  three  board  wallsf 
But  oo  that  account  •  .  .  !  She's  mild  and  good 
as  a  lamb  •  •  •  even  if  she  knew  what  there  is 
hdbmpak  ns;  she  wouldn't  take  our  heads  off. 

ROSB 

Oh,  no!    For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Flammi 

Flamm 

NoBsense,  Rosie!  Have  a  pinch,  eh?  [He  takes 
SMi/f.]  I  tell  you  once  more:  I  don't  care  about 
anythhig!  [ImdignamUif,^  What  is  a  man  like  me 
to  do?  What,  I  ask  you?  No,  don't  misunder- 
stand me !  Surely  you  know  how  seriously  I  think 
of  oor  affair.    Let  me  talk  ahead  once  in  a  while. 

RosB 

Mr.  Christie,  you're  so  good  to  me  ...  I 
[WM  a  sudden  ebmUition  of  tenderness,  tears  m 
her  eifes,  she  kisses  Flamm's  hand.]  So  good  .  •  . 
but  •  •  . 

Flamm 

[Moved  and  smrfftisedJ]  Good  to  you?  No 
wonder!  Deuce  take  me,  Rosie.  That's  very  lit- 
tle»  being  good  to  you.  If  I  were  free,  I'd  marry 
you.  You  see,  I've  lost  the  ordinary  way  in  life! 
Not  to  speak  of  past  affairs!  I'm  fit  for  •  •  • 
well,  I  wonder  what  I  am  fit  for!  I  might  have 
been  a  royal  chief  forester  to-day!  And  yet, 
when  the  govenuMr  died,  I  went  straight  home  and 
threw  over  my  career.    I   wasn't  bom  for  the 
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higher  fnnctiona  of  society.  All  this  even  is  too 
dvilised  for  me.  A  block  house,  a  rifle,  bear's  ham 
for  supper  and  a  load  of  lead  sent  into  the  breeches 
of  the  first  coiner  —  that  would  be  •  •  .  I 

Boss 

But  that  can't  be  had,  Mr.  Flamm!  And  •  •  • 
things  has  got  to  end  sometime. 

Flamm 

[Half  to  himtelfj]  Confound  it  all  to  everlast- 
ing perdition!  Isn't  there  time  Plough  left  for 
that  spindle-shanked  hypocrite?  Won't  there  be 
far  too  much  left  for  that  fellow  anyway?  No> 
girlie^  I'd  send  him  about  his  business. 

Bon 

Oh,  but  IVe  kept  him  danglin'  long  enough. 
Two  years  an'  more  he's  been  waitin'.  Now  he's 
urgent;  he  won't  wait  any  longer.  An'  things 
can't  go  on  this  way  no  more. 

^  Flamm 

[Enraged.]  That's  all  nonsense;  you  under- 
stand. First  you  worked  yourself  to  the  bone  for 
your  fatber.  You  haven't  the  slightest  notion  of 
what  life  is,  and  now  you  want  to  be  that  book- 
binder's pack  horse.  I  don't  see  how  people  can 
be  so  vulgar  and  heartless  as  to  make  capital  out 
of  another  human  being  in  that  way!  If  that's 
all  you're  looking  forward  to,  surely  there's  time 
enough. 
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Boas 

No,  Christie  .  .  .  It's  easy  to  talk  that  way, 
Mr.  Flamm!     But  if  jou  was  put  into  such  cir-  y 

comstances,  you'd   be   thinkin'   different  too. —  I    J^  ^ 
know  how  shaky  father's  gettin'!     An'  the  land-^  .^Jiy 
lord  has  given  us  notice  too^    A  new  tenant  is  to       ^' 
moTe  in,  I  believe!     An'  thm  it's  father's  dearest 
wish  that  everythin's  straightened  out. 

Flamm 

Then  let  your  father  marry  August  Keil,  if  he's 
so  craay  about  the  fellow.  Why,  he's  positively 
obsessed.  It's  madness  the  way  he's  taken  with 
that  man! 

ROSB 

You're  unjust,  Mr.  Flamm;  that's  alL 

Flamm 

Say  rather  .  .  .  Well,  what?  What  was  I 
going  to  say?  •  •  •  I  can't  bear  that  sanctimonious 
phix!  My  gorge  rises  at  the  sight  of  him.  God 
forgive  me,  Rosie,  and  forgive  yon  especially! 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  open  with  you?  It  may  be 
that  he  has  his  merits.  They  say,  too,  that  he's 
saved  up  a  few  shillings.  But  that's  no  reason 
why  yon  should  go  and  drown  yourself  in  his  paste- 
pot! 

RosB 

No,  Christc^her!  Don't  talk  that  way!  I 
mnsn't  listen  to  such  talk,  the  dear  Lord  knows !  — 
August,  he's  hetsa  throng  a  lot!  —  His  sickness 
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an'  his  miif ortnnei  —  that  goes  right  to  a  person's 
soul  .  .  . 

Flamm 

A  man  can  never  understand  yon  women  folks. 
You're  an  intelligent  and  determined  girl,  and 
suddenly,  on  one  point,  your  stupidity  is  simply 
astonishing  —  goose-like,  silly!  It  goes  straight 
to  your  soul,  does  it?  From  that  point  of  view 
you  might  as  well  marry  an  ez-convict,  if  pity  or 
stupidi^  are  reasons.  You  ought  to  raise  a  Ut 
of  a  row  with  your  father  for  once !  What's  hurt- 
ing August?  He  grew  up  in  the  orphan  house  and 
succeeded  in  making  his  way  for  all  that.  If  you 
won't  have  him,  his  brethren  in  the  Lord  will  find 
him  another.     They're  expert  enough  at  that! 

Ross 

[With  decision.]  No,  that  won't  do.  And  —  it 
has  got  to  be,  Mr.  Flamm. —  I'm  not  sorry  for 
what's  happened,  though  I've  had  my  share  o' 
sufferin'  in  quiet.  All  to  myself,  I  mean.  But 
never  mind.  An'  nothin'  can  change  that  now. 
But  it's  got  to  come  to  an  end  some  day  —  it  can't 
never  an'  never  go  on  this  way. 

Flamm 

Can't  go  on?  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
exactly? 

Boss 

[Just  .  .  .  because  things  is  no  different  in  this 
world.  I  can't  put  him  off  no  longer;  an'  father 
wouldn't  bear  with  iC     An'  he's  quite  right  in  that 
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matter.  Dear  Lord  ha'  mercy  I  'Tis  no  easier  cm 
that  accouit!  But  when  it'll  all  be  off  a  body's 
soul  •  •  .  I  don't  know  —  [She  touches  her 
breaeiJ]  they  calls  it,  I  believe^  strain  o'  the  heart 
Oh,  times  are  when  I  has  real  pains  in  my  heart 
.  •  .  An'  a  person  can't  feel  that  way  all  the  time. 

Flahm 

Well,  then  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done  jnst 
now.  It's  time  for  me  to  be  getting  home.  iHe 
geU  up  and  throws  the  rifle  across  his  shoulder.'\ 
Another  time  then,  Rosie.     Good-bye ! 

Ross  stares  straight  in  front  of  her  without  an* 
swering* 

Flamm 

What's  the  matter,  Rosie?  Won't  there  be  an- 
other time? 

Ron  shakes  her  head. 

Flamm 
What,  hare  I  hart  you,  Rosie? 

Ross 

Therell  never  be  another  time  —  like  this  — 
Mr.  Flamm. 

Flamm 

[With  despairing  passion.]  Girl,  I  don't  care  if 
it  costs  me  ererything  •  .  . 

[He  embraces   her  and  hisses  her  again 
and  again. 
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RofB 

[Suddetdff  in  extreme  terror.^  For  the  lore  o' 
•  .  •  tome  one's  comin',  Mr.  Flamm! 

Flamm  in  consternation,  jumpe  up  and  ditappean 
behind  a  bu»h. 

Ron  gets  up  hastily,  straightens  her  hair  atid  her 
dress  and  looks  anxiouslif  about  her.  As  no 
one  appears  she  takes  up  the  hoe  and  begins 
to  weed  the  potato  patch.  After  a  while 
there  approaches,  unnoticed  by  her,  the  mw^ 
chinut  Arthur  Strcckmann  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  coat.  He  is  what  would  generally  be 
caUed  a  handsome  man  —  large,  broad" 
shouldered,  his  whole  demeanour  full  of  self- 
importance.  He  has  a  blond  beard  that  e#- 
tends  far  down  his  chest.  His  garments, 
from  his  jauntily  worn  huntsman's  hat  to  his 
highly  polished  boots,  his  walking  coat  and 
his  embroidered  waistcoat,  are  faultless  and 
serve  to  show,  in  connection  with  his  carriage, 
that  Strcckmann  not  only  thinks  very  well 
of  himself  but  is  scrupulously  careful  of  his 
person  and  quite  conscious  of  his  unusual  good 
[  looks. 

Strsckmakn 

[As  though  but  now  becoming  conscious  of 
Roflc's  presence,  in  an  affectedly  weU-modulated 
voice.l  Good  dtij,  Rosie. 

R08B 

[Turns  frightened.^  Good  day,  Streckmann. 
[In  an  uncertain  voice.^  Why,  where  did  yoo  come 
from?     From  church? 
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Strsckmann 
I  went  away  a  bit  early. 

BofB 

[EjtcUeily  and  reproachfM^.]  What  for? 
Cooldn't  you  pat  up  with  the  sermon? 

St&bckmann 

[BoUZjf.]  Oh,  it's  such  beaatifnl  weather  out 
An'  that's  why !  I  left  my  wife  in  the  church  too. 
A  feller  has  got  to  be  by  himself  once  in  a  while. 

Boss 
I'd  rather  be  in  church. 

Strsckmann 
That's  where  the  women  folks  belongs. 

Boss 

I  shouldn't  wcmder  if  you  had  your  little  bundle 
o'  sins.     Yon  might  ha'  been  prayin'  a  bit 

St&bckmann 

I'm  on  pretty  good  terms  with  the  Lord.  He 
don't  keep  such  very  particular  accounts  o'  my  sins. 

BOSB 

Wen,  well! 

Strsckmann 
No,  he  don't  bother  with  me  much. 
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Rose 
A  vain  fool  —  that's  what  you  is! 
Streckmann  laughs  in  a  deep  and  affected  tone, 

Ross 

If  you  was  a  real  man^  you  wouldn't  have  to  go  | 
an'  beat  your  wife  at  home. 

Strbckmann 

[With  a  gleam  in  hi$  eifei.']  That  shows  that 
I'm  a  real  man!  That  shows  it!  That's  proper! 
A  roan's  got  to  show  you  women  that  he's  the 
master. 

Ross 

Don't  be  fancyin'  such  foolishness. 

Streckmann 

That's  so,  for  all  you  say.  Right  is  right  An' 
I  never  failed  to  get  what  I  was  wantin'  that  way. 

Rose  laughs  constrainedly. 

Streckmann 

People  says  you're  goin*  to  leave  Flanmi's  serv- 
ice. 

Rose 

I'm  not  in  Flanmi's  service  at  all.  You  see  now 
that  I'm  doin'  other  things. 
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Strbckmann 

Yoo  were  helpin'  at  Flamm's  no  later'n  yester- 
day. 

Bon 

Maybe  so!  Maybe  I  was  or  maybe  I  wasn't! 
Look  after  your  own  affairs. 

Strbckmann 
Is  it  true  that  your  father  has  moved? 

Boss 
Whereto? 

Strbckmann 
With  Angost  over  into  Lachmann's  honse. 

^        RosB 

Angost  hasn't  even  bought  the  honse  yet. 
Those  people  —  they  knows  more  than  I. 

Strbckmann 

An*  they  says  too  that  youll  be  celebratin'  yoor 
weddin'  soon. 

RosB 
They  can  be  talkin'  for  all  I  care. 

Strbckmann 

[After  a  brief  sUence  approaches  her  and  stands 
before  her  with  legs  wide  apart.]  Right  yon  are! 
Yon  can  marry  him  any  time.  A  fine  girl  like  yon 
don't  need  to  hurry  so;  she  can  have  a  real  good 
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time  first!     I  laughed  right  in  hit  face  when  he 
told  me.     There's  no  one  believes  him. 

Ross 
[QificUjr.]  Who's  been  sayin'  H? 

Strxckmann 
Angost  KeiL 

Rose 

Angnst  himself?  An'  this  is  what  he  gets  from 
his  silly  talkln'. 

St&bckmann 

[After  a  sUence.]  August  he's  snch  a  peevish 
kind  .  •  • 

Ross 

I  don't  want  to  hear  nothing.  Leave  me  alone! 
Your  quarrels  don't  concern  me!  One  o'  yon  is 
no  better 'n  another. 

St&bckmann 

Well,  in  some  things  —  when  it  comes  to  bein' 
bold. 

ROSB 

Oh,  heavens!  That  boldness  o'  yours.  We 
knows  that.  Go  about  an'  asks  the  women  folks 
a  bit.     No,  August  isn't  that  kind. 

Strsckmann 

[Laughs  with  lascivtouM  boastfulneisJ]  I'm  not 
denyin'  that 
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Rots 
An'  joa  ooaldn't. 

Strsckmann 

[Looking  at  her  $harply  through  half-€lo9ed 
Ufif.]  It's  not  comfortable  to  make  a  fool  o'  me. 
What  I  wants  of  a  woman  —  I  gets. 

RoflB 

[/«m»^jf.]  Oho! 

Strsckmann 

Yes,  oho !  What  would  you  wager,  Rosie !  You 
been  makin'  eyes  at  me  many  a  time. 

[He  hot  approached  and  offered  to  put  hie 
arm  around  her* 

Rose 

Don't  be  foolish,  Streckmann!  Keep  your 
hands  off  o'  me! 

Strsckmann 

If  it  was  .  .  • 

Ross 

[Thruits  him  afvajf.]  Streckmann!  I've  been 
telUn'  you!  I  don't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do 
with  you  men.     Go  your  own  way. 

Strsckmann 

What  am  I  doin'  to  you? — [After  a  tUence 
with  a  itnUe  that  i$  half  malicioui,  half  emhar- 
rai$ed.'\  You  wait!     You'll  be  comin'  to  lae  one  o' 
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these  days!  I'm  tellin'  you:  you'll  be  comin'  to 
me  yourself  some  day!  You  can  act  as  much  like 
a  saint  as  you  wants  to. —  D'you  see  that  cross? 
D'you  see  that  tree?  Confound  it!  There's  all 
kinds  o'  things !  I've  been  no  kind  o'  a  saint  my- 
self!  But  •  •  .  right  under  a  cross  .  .  .  you 
might  be  sayin'  just  that  •  .  .  I'm  not  so  very  par- 
tic'lar,  but  I'd  take  shame  at  that  What  would 
your  father  be  sayin'  or  August?  Now,  just  f'r 
instance:  this  pear  tree  is  hollow.  Well  an'  good« 
There  was  a  rifle  in  there. 

RosB 

[Has  been  littening  more  and  more  intentlif  in 
the  course  of  her  work.  Deadlif  pale  and  quiver- 
ing she  hursts  out  involuntarily:]  What  are  you 
sayin'  ? 

Strsckmakn 

Nothin* !  —  I'm  sayin'  nothin'  more. —  But 
when  a  feller  hasn't  no  notion  of  nothin'  an'  is 
thinkin'  no  ill,  a  wench  like  you  acta  as  high  an' 
mighty ! 

RosK 

[Losing  self-control  and  leaping  in  front  of 
him  in  her  terror.]  What  is't  you  say? 

Streckmann 

[Calmlif  returning  her  terrible  gase.]  I  said: 
A  wench  like  you. 

RosB 
An'  what's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 
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Strxckmann 
That^s  got  no  special  meanin'. 

R08K 

{Clenehei  ker  fUU  and  piereei  him  mUh  her  effei 
m  an  imiense  paaian  of  rage,  haie,  terror  and  can- 
Hemaiian  nn&l  in  the  coneeioueneei  of  her  power- 
lestnett  the  dropt  her  arms  and  nttere  almoet 
mhiningly  the  worde:]  III  know  how  to  get  my  , 
good  r^  aboat  this ! 

iHolding  her  right  arm  before  her  meeping    '       \ 
effee  and  wiping  her  face  with  the  left,  | 

the    retume,    sobbing    brokenlff,    to    her  { 

work. 

» 

Strbckmann 

[Lodke  after  her  with  hit  eld  expreetion  of  moF- 
Uaous  coLdneee  and  determination.  GraduaUy  he 
is  seized  with  a  desire  to  taUgh  and  finally  bnrsts 
omt:]  That's  the  way  things  go!  Don't  worry  a 
bit — What  do  yon  take  me  for  anyhow.  Rose? 
What's  the  row  aboot?  This  kind  o'  thing  don't 
do  no  harm!  Why  shouldn't  a  person  fool  her 
neighbours?  Why  not?  Who  made  'em  so 
stupid?  Them  as  can  do  it  are  the  finest  women 
in  the  world!  Of  course,  a  man  like  me  knows 
how  things  are!  You  can  believe  me  —  IVe  al- 
ways known  about  you. 

Ross 

[Beside  herself.']  Streckmann!  Ill  do  myself 
some  harm!  Do  you  hear?  Or  else  go  away  from 
our  bit  o'  patch!  60  •  .  .  I  •  •  •  something 
awful  will  happen,  I  tell  you ! 


y 


I 
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St&kckmakk 

[SiU  down  and  clapi  his  flat  hand$  over  Ms 
knees.^  For  goodness'  sake!  Don't  carry  on  sol 
D'yoo  think  I'll  be  goin'  about  everywhere  an' 
tellin'  what  I  know  an'  rakin'  yon  over  the  coals? 
How  does  it  concern  me,  I'd  like  to  know,  what 
yonr  goin's  on  are? 

^   Rosi 

111  go  home  an'  hang  myself  on  a  beam !  That's 
what  Mary  Schobert  did  too. 

Strbckmann 

That  was  a  different  thing  with  her !  That  girl 
had  diflferent  things  on  her  conscience!  An'  I 
didn't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  her. —  But  if  every 
woman  was  to  go  an'  hang  herself  on  account  o' 
what  you've  done  —  there  wouldn't  be  no  more 
women  in  this  world.  That  sort  o'  thing  happens 
wherever  you  look  —  everywhere  —  that's  the  way 
things  is.  O'  course,  I  have  to  laugh.  That 
father  o'  yours,  he  carries  himself  so  high!  The 
way  he  stares  at  a  feller  that's  gone  a  bit  off  the 
narrow  way.  It's  enough  to  make  you  want  to  go 
an'  hide  your  face.  Well  —  people  ought  to  be- 
gin at  home  •  •  • 

Rosi 

[Trembling  in  the  terror  of  her  heart. "]  O  dear 
Lord,  have  mercy! 

Strbckmann 

Can  you^deny  that  I'm  right?  You  people  stick 
in  "piety  ^up  to  the  very  eyes  —  your  father  an' 
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August  Keil  an'  you  .too!    A  feller  like  me  can't 
compete  with  jou  there. 

Rots 

[With  a  new  outburst  of  despair.^  It's  a  lie  •  .  • 
a  Ue!    Yon  saw  nothing! 

Strkckmann 

No?  Saw  nothing?  WeU,  I'll  be  ...  ! 
Then  I  must  ha'  been  dreamin'.  That's  what  it 
must  ha'  been !  If  that  wasn't  Squire  Flamm  from 
Diessdorf !  I  haven't  had  a  drop  o'  anjthin'  to-day. 
Didn't  he  play  at  drivin'  you  by  the  braids  o' 
your  hair?  Didn't  he  throw  you  into  the  grass? 
[WUk  wCcontroUable,  Kard  laughter.^  He  had  a 
good  hold  on  you ! 

Rose 
Streckmann,  111  beat  your  head  in  with  my  hoe ! 

Strkckmann 

[StUl  laughing.^  Listen  to  that!  What  now? 
You're  not  goin'  to  cut  up  so  rough !  '  Why 
shouldn't  you  ha'  done  it?  I  don't  blame  you. 
First  comcj  first  served:  that's  the  way  o'  the 
world. 

RosK 

[Weeping  and  nukining  in  her  hel flees  grief 
and  yet  working  convuJLsivelif.']  A  feller  like  that, 
presumes  to  .  .  .   ! 

Strkckmann 

[Enraged  and  hrutalltf.']  It's  you  that  presumes ! 
'Tisn't  me  that  does !     Not  that  I'd  mind  presumin' 
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a  good  deal.     If  Flamm's  good  enough^  it's  cer- 
tain that  I  am! 

Rota 

[Sobbing  and  crying  out  in  her  despair.]  IVe 
been  a  decent  girl  all  my  life  long!  Let  anybody 
come  an'  say  somethin'  against  me  if  he  can!  I 
took  care  o'  three  little  brothers  an'  sisters !  Three 
o'clock  in  the  momin'  I've  gotten  np,  an'  not  so 
much  as  taken  a  drop  o'  milk!  An'  people  knows 
that!     Every  child  knows  it! 

Strkckmann 

Well,  you  needn't  make  such  a  noise  about  it! 
The  bells  is  ringin'  and  the  people  is  comin'  from 
church.  You  might  be  a  bit  sociable  with  a  fel- 
ler. You  people  are  just  burstin'  with  pride. 
Maybe  it's  true  .  •  .  things  look  as  if  it  was.  I'm 
not  sayin'  but  what  you're  a  good  worker  an'  a 
good  saver.  But  otherwise  you're  no  better'n  other 
folks. 

Rosa 

[Oasing  into  the  distance;  in  extreme  fear.] 
Isn't  that  August  that's  comin'  there? 

Streckmann 

[Looks  in  the  same  direction  toward  the  village. 
Contemptuouslff :]  Where?  Oh^  yes^  that's  him! 
There  they  both  are!  They're  just  walkin'  around 
the  parson's  garden.  Well^  what  about  it?  You 
think  I  ought  to  be  gettin'  away?  I'm  not  afeard 
o'  them  psalm-singin'  donkeys. 
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Rota 

[In  quivering  fearJ]  Streckmaim,  IVe  saved  up 
twelve  crownB  .  •  . 

Strsckmann 
Bode^  yoa  know  yonVe  saved  more  than  tliat. 

RosK 

AU  right  111  give  70a  all  my  bit  o*  savin's! 
I  don't  care  for  the  money  •  •  .  I'll  bring  it  to 
jou,  to  the  last  farthing,  Stredanann,  only  have 
pity  •  •  • 

[She  teeki  to  groip  his  hand$  beieeehin^ff, 
bmi  he  draws  them  away. 

Strsckmakn 

I  takes  no  money. 

RosB 

Streekmann!  For  the  sake  o'  all  good  things  in 
the  world  .  •  . 

Sthsckmann 

Well  now,  I  can't  see  why  yoa  don't  act  sensi- 
ble. 

Rose 
If  one  person  in  the  village  finds  that  oat  •  •  • 

Strsckmann 

It  depends  on  yoa  I  Nobody  needn't  know. 
AU  yoa  need  to  do  is  not  to  force  it  on  'em  .  •  • 
[Wiih  sudden  passion.}  What's  at  the  bottom  of 
it?  —  I'm  craxy  about  yoa  •  •  • 
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RooB 

Where's  the  woman  or  girl  yoa're  not  crasy 
about! 

Sthsckmann 

Maybe  it's  no.  I  can't  change  things.  A  man 
like  me  who  has  to  go  the  romid  o'  all  the  estates 
in  the  country  with  his  threshin'  machine  —  he 
don't  have  worry  because  he's  not  talked  about.  I 
know  best  how  it  is  with  me.  Before  ever  Flamm 
came  —  I'm  not  mentionin'  August  —  I'd  thrown 
an  eye  on  you.  An'  nobody  knows  what  it's  cost 
me.  [With  iron  stubbomnea.^  But  the  devil  fetch 
me  now!  Come  what  may^  Rosie!  There's  no 
more  use  try  in'  to  joke  wiUi  me!  I  happened  to 
ocMne  upon  somethln'  to-day! 

Rosi 
An'  what  is  it? 

Stuckmann 

Youll  see  soon  enough. 

Masthxl^  Rose's  ifounger  iitter,  comet  iJnpping 
along  the  field-path.  She  is  neatly  dretted  in 
her  Sunday  garments  and  is  stiU  pronouncedly 
child-like. 

Masthbl 

[CaUe  out.l  Rose^  is  that  you?  What  are  you 
doin'  here? 

Rose 

I've  got  to  finish  hoein'  the  patch.  Why  didn't 
you  stop  to  finish  it  o'  Saturday? 
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Marthel 
Oh^  dearie  me^  Rosie,  if  father  sees  you ! 

Strbckmann 

If  there's  a  bit  o'  profit  in  it^  he  won't  do  nothing 
▼erj  bad.     Yoa  let  old  Bemd  alone  for  that! 

Marthsl 
Who  is  that,  Rosie? 

Rose 

Oh,  don't  ask  me! 

Old  Bernd  and  August  Kbil  are  approachmg 
along  the  field-path  from  the  tfiUage.  The 
old,  wlute-haired  man,  as  well  as  the  other  who 
is  about  thirty-five  years  old,  is  dressed  in 
his  Sunday  coat  and  each  carries  a  hymn  hook. 
Old  Berkd  has  a  white  beard;  his  voice  has 
a  certain  softness  as  though  he  had  had  and 
been  cured  of  a  severe  pulmonary  affection. 
One  might  imagine  him  to  be  a  dignified  re- 
tired family  coachman,  August  Keil,  who 
is  a  bookbinder,  has  a  pale  face,  thin,  dark 
moustache  and  pointed  beard.  His  hair  is 
growing  notably  thin  and  he  suffers  from  oc- 
casional nervous  twitching.  He  is  lean,  nar- 
row-chested; his  whole  appearance  betrays  the 
mam  of  sedentary  employment. 

Bernd 
Isn't  that  Rosie? 
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AuouiT 
Yes,  father  Bemd. 

Bkrnd 


i-    ' 


,        o        You  can't  nowise  make  the  girl  stop  that.    When 

V^y^  i^  ^*  ^^^  *^'  "^'^  go^  to  go  an'  toil  — if  it's 
?.H^  ^-  weekday  or  hcdiday.  [He  is  quite  near  her  6y  this 
^^  aV^^.       iime.l  Is  there  not  time  enough  o'  weekdays? 

You  do  too  moch^  Rosie!  There's  no  need  o' 
thati 

Bkrnd 

If  our  good  pastor  saw  that,  it'd  hurt  him  to 
the  very  soul.     He  wouldn't  trust  his  own  eyes. 

August 
An'  he's  been  askin'  for  you  again. 

Strsckmann 

[Smggeetivelff.'l  TBey  say,  too,  as  he  wants  her 
to  be  Ids  housekeeper. 

Bbrnd 

[Noticing  him  for  the  firet  timeJ]  Why,  that's 
Streckmann! 

Streckmann 

Yes,  here  I  am,  life-sise.  That  girl,  she's  as 
busy  as  an  ant  or  a  bee!  She'll  be  workin'  if  her 
sides  crack.  She's  got  no  time  to  be  sleepin'  in  the 
church. 
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Bernd 

It's  little  sleepin'  we  does  there^  I  tell  yon.  Yoa 
miglit  better  say  that  them  as  are  out  here  do  the 
sleepin'  an'  don't  want  no  awakenin'.  The  Bride- 
groom is  at  hand  ...  * 

Strkckmann 

An'  that's  certainly  true !  But  thb  bride,  mean- 
time,  nms  off! 

August 
Toa're  in  a  merry  mood  this  day. 

Streckmann 

Yes,  that  I  am.  I  conld  hng  a  curbstone  ...  or 
the  handle  o'  your  collection  bag.  I  do  feel  most 
uncommonly  jolly.     I  could  laugh  myself  sick. 

Bernd 

[To  Rose.]  Put  up  your  things  an'  we'll  go 
home!  Not  that  way!  That  way  I'm  not  goin' 
home  with  you !  Put  your  hoe  in  the  hollow  of  the 
tree !    Carryin'  that  o'  Sunday  would  give  offence. 

August 
There's  them  that  even  gads  about  with  guns. 

Streckmann 

An'  devib  that  take  no  shame  carryin'  a  whisky- 
bottle. 

[He  puUi  hU  hoitle  out  of  hit  pocket. 
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Auoun 

Each  man  does  those  things  on  his  own  respon- 
sibiUty. 

Strsckmann 

Tme.  An*  at  his  own  expense!  Come^  take 
courage  an'  have  a  drink  with  me  for  once. 

[He  holdg  ami  the  bottle  to  August  who 
paffs  no  aitention  to  him. 

Bbshd 

Ton  know  well  enough  that  Aogost  drinks  no 
spirits!  —  Whereaboots  is  jtmr  threshin'  machine 
now? 

Stbsckmann 

Bat  yon^  father  Bemd;  yon  can't  go  an'  refuse 
to  take  a  drop  with  me!  Yon've  b^n  a  distiller 
yourself!  My  machine  is  on  the  great  estate  down 
below. 

Bbshd 

[Takee  the  boUU  heeitatingl^.]  Just  because  it's 
you,  Streckmann,  otherwise  I  wouldn't  be  touchin' 
it.  When  I  was  manager  of  the  estate,  I  had  to 
do  a  good  many  things !  But  I  never  liked  to  dis- 
til the  drink  an'  I  didn't  touch  it  in  them  days  at 
alL 

Strsckmann 

{To  August  who  has  placed  a  epade  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  cherry  tree,}  You  just  look  at  that  tree! 
Piff,  paff!  All  you  got  to  do  is  to  take  your  aim 
and  let  it  fly. 
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Bbrnd 
There's  people  that  goes  hunting  o'  Sundays. 

Streckmann 
Squire  Flamm. 

Bkrnd 

Just    so.     We    ha'    met    him.     'Tis    bad.     I'm 
sorr J  for  them  folks. 

Stbeckmann  throws  cock-chafers  at  Rosac 

ROSB 

[Trembling.^  Streckmann! 

Bkrnd 
What's  wrong? 

Auoun* 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 

Streckmann 
Nothin'!     We've  got  a  little  private  quarrel! 

Auoun* 

You  can  have  your  little  quarreb.     But  it'd  be 
better  if  you  had  'em  without  her. 

Streckmann 

[With  malicious  hostility,]  You  take  care^  Au- 
gust!   Watch  out! 

Bbrnd 
Peace!    Don't  be  quarrelsome!     In  God's  name! 
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SnicKMAjrn 
The  dam'  carrioo  always  tpiif  at  me! 

AuoufT 
CarriMi  is  a  dead  beast  ...   I 

Strbckmann 

Aagpst^  let's  be  at  peace.  Father  Bemd  is 
right;  people  ought  to  like  each  other!  An'  it 
isn't  Christian  the  way  yon  act  sour  like!  Come 
on  now!  Have  a  drink!  JYou're  not  good-lookin'^ 
your  worst  enemy'd  have  to  admit  that,  but  you're 
fine  when  it  comes  to  readin'  an'  writin'  an'  you've 
got  your  aiTairs  pretty  well  arranged !  Well,  then, 
here's  to  your  weddin' — an  early  one  an'  a  merry 
one !  ' 

Bernd  takes  the  bottle  and  drinkt  since  August 
remains  quite  unresponsive. 

Strbckmann 
I  take  that  real  kind  o'  you,  father  Bemd. 

Bkrnd 

When  it  comes  to  drinkin'  to  a  happy  weddin',  I 
makes  an  exception! 

Strkckmann 

Exactly!  That's  proper!  That's  right!  — It 
isn't  as  if  I  was  a  horse-boy  to-day  as  in  the  old 
times  on  the  estate  when  you  had  the  whip  hand 
o'  me.     I've  gotten  to  be  a  reputable  kind  o'  feller. 


y 
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Anybody  tbat's  got  a  head  on  his  shonlden  makes 
his  way. 

Bkend 

God  bestows  his  f  avonrs  on  them  he  wants  to. — 
[To  August.]  Drink  to  a  h^py  weddin*. 


August 

[Taket  the  boMe.]  May  God  grant  it  I  We 
don't  have  to  dnrk  to  it. 

Strkckmann 

iSUpping  hu  thigh,]  An'  may  he  give  jdenty  o* 
little  Aogosts,  so  that  the  grandfather  can  be  glad. 
An'  the  oldest  of  'em  all  mnst  grow  up  to  be  a 
squire!  —  But  now  yon  ought  to  let  Rosie  have  a 
drink  too. 

Bbrnd 
Yon're  weepin*.  Rode.    What's  trooblin'  yon? 

Marthbl 

The  tears  keep  mnnin'  ont  o'  her  eyes  all  the 
time. 

August 

[To  Roae.]  Drink  a  drop^  so's  to  let  him  have 
his  wilL 

RoK  tdlret  the  hatUe,  overcoming  her  repmgnamee 
6f  a  moUnt  effort. 
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Strsckmann 

Right  down  with  it  now!    Let's  be  jolly! 

Ron  drinks  trembling  and  hands  hack  the  bottle 
to  AuoufT  with  undisguised  disgust.  I 

BSRND 

[Softlff  in  his  paternal  pride  to  Strcckmann.] 
There's  a  girl  for  yon !  He'd  better  keep  a  good 
bold  o'  her. 


THB   CURTAIN   FALLS. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

Hie  Urge  Uvimg  room  in  Flamm's  houee.  The 
large,  low  room  which  it  on  a  level  with  the 
ground  has  a  door  at  the  right  leading  to  the 
outer  hall,  A  eecond  door  in  the  rear  waU 
leads  into  a  smaller  chamber,  filled  with  hunt- 
ing implements,  etc,,  which  Flamm  caUs  his 
den.  When  this  door  is  open,  garments  and 
rifles  and  stuffed  bird  heads  are  to  be  seen 
covering  the  walls  of  the  smaller  room.  In  it 
stands,  also,  the  chest  of  drawers  in  which 
Flamm  stores  the  documents  kept  6jf  him  as 
magistrate.  The  large  room  with  its  three 
windows  on  the  left  side,  its  dark  beams  and 
its  furnishings  creates  an  impression  of  home- 
likeness  and  comfort.  In  the  left  comer 
stands  a  large  sofa  covered  with  material  of 
an  old-fashioned,  flowery  pattern.  Before  it 
stands  an  extension  table  of  oak.  Above  the 
door  of  the  den  hangs  a  glass  case  containing 
a  group  of  stuffed  partridges.  Immediately 
to  the  right  of  this  door  a  key-rack  with  keys. 
Not  far  from  this  stands  a  bookcase  with  glass 
doors  which  is  filled  with  books.  Upon  this 
bookcase  stands  a  stuffed  owl  and  next  to  it 
hangs  a  cuckoo  clock.  A  great  tile  oven  of. 
dappled  blue  occupies  the  right  comer  of  the 
room.    In  all  the  three  windows  of  the  left 

wall  are  potted  plants  in  bloom.     The  window 
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beside  the  table  is  open  as  well  as  the  one 
farther  forward.  In  front  of  the  latter  Mrs. 
Flamm  if  sitting  in  an  invalid's  chair*  All 
the  windows  have  mM  curtains.  Not  far 
from  the  window  nearest  to  the  spectator  there 
is  an  old  chest  of  drawers  covered  by  a  lace 
scarf  upon  which  are  to  be  seen  passes,  bruHir 
brae  and  famUy  mementos  of  various  kinds. 
On  the  wall  above  hang  family  photographs. 
Between  the  oven  and  the  door  that  leads  to 
the  outer  haU  stands  an  cld-fashioned  grand 
piano  and  an  embroidered  piano-stool.  The 
keyboard  of  the  instrument  is  turned  toward 
the  tile  oven.  Above  the  piano  there  are  glast 
cases  containing  a  collection  of  butterflies. 
In  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  a  brightly 
polished  roller-top  desk  of  oak  with  a  simple 
chair.  Several  such  chairs  are  set  agtUnst 
the  wall  near  the  desk.  Between  the  windows 
an  old  armchair  covered  with  brown  leather. 
Above  the  table  a  large  brass  lamp  of  English 
manufacture  is  suspended.  Above  the  desk 
hangs  the  large  photograph  of  a  handsome  little 
boy  of  five.  The  picture  is  in  a  simple  wooden 
frame  wreathed  in  fresh  field  flowers.  On 
top  of  the  desk  a  large  globe  of  glass  covers 
a  dish  of  forget-me-nots.  It  is  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  on  a  magnificent  day  of  late 
spring. 

Mrs.  Flamm  is  an  attractive,  matronly  woman  of 
forty.  She  wears  a  smooth,  black  alpaca 
dress  with  a  bodice  of  old-fashioned  cut,  a 
small  cap  of  white  lace  on  her  head,  a  lace 
collar  and  soft  lace  cuffs  which  all  but  cover 
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hsr  emmdaUd,  iemitive  handi.  A  hook  and 
•  handjctrakief  of  delicate  material  lie  in  her 
lap*  ^Rfl.  Flamm's  featuree  are  not  without 
nuignanimUff  and  impressiveneii^  Her  eyee 
are  light  hlme  and  piercing,  her  forehead  high, 
her  templee  broad.  Her  hair,  already  gray 
and  tlwn  ie  plainly  parted  in  the  middle. 
From  time  to  tim§  she  ttrokee  it  gently  with 
her  finger  tip$.  The  expression  of  her  face 
betrays  kindliness  and  seriousness  without 
severity.  About  her  eyes,  her  nose  and  her 
mouth  there  is  a  flicker  of  archness'^ 

Mbb.  Flamm 

{Looks  thoughtfully  out  into  the  open,  sighs, 
becomes  absorbed  in  her  book  for  a  moment,  then 
listens  and  closes  her  book  after  inserting  a  book- 
mask.  Finally  she  turns  toward  the  door  and 
speaks  in  a  slightty  raised,  sympathetic  voice,"] 
Wboerer  !a  cot  there  •  ^  •  come  in!  [A  tap  is 
heard,  the  door  to  the  haU  is  slightty  opened  and 
the  head  of  old  Bbrnd  is  seen.]  Wdl,  who  is  it? 
Ah,  that's  father  Bemd,  our  deacon  and  trustee. 
Cooie  right  in!    I*m  not  going  to  bite  yon* 

BniND 

We  was  wantin'  to  speak  to  the  squire. 

[He   enters,    followed   by    August    Ebiu 
Both  are  once  more  in  their  best  clothes, 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Well^  well,  you  do  look  solemn. 
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BiRND 

Good  morning  Missis. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Good  day  to  700,  father  Bernd. —  My  husband 
was  in  his  den  there  a  minute  ago.  [Referring  to 
August.]  And  there  is  your  future  son-in-law  too. 

Bbend 
Yes>  bj  God*s  help,  Mrs.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Well,  then,  do  take  a  seat.  I  suppose  you  want  I 
to  make  oj^icial  announcement  of  the  marriage?  ' 
It's  to  be  at  last 

* 

Bernd 
Yes,  thanks  be  to  God ;  everythin'  is  in  readiness 

DOW. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  glad  o'  that.     This  waiting  leads  to  very 
little.     If  something  is  to  be,  then  'tis  better  to 
have  it  donel     So  Uie  girl  has  made  up  her  mind    / 
to  it  at  last? 

BSRKD 

Yes.  An'  it's  like  takin'  a  stone  off  my  heart 
She  has  kept  us  all  hangin'  about  this  long  time. 
Now  she  wants  to  hurry  of  her  own  free  will. 
She'd  rather  have  the  weddin'  to-day  than  to- 
morrow. 
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Mbb.  Flamm 

I'm  rery  ^ad  of  that,  Mr.  ]feai  Very  glad, 
indeed,  BerncL  Christie!  I  think  my  husband 
will  be  here  presently!  So  this  matter  has  been 
adjusted  at  last!  Well,  father  Bemd,  I  think  yon 
ooght  to  feel  that  you're  lucky !  Tou  must  be  well 
content. 

BiRND 

An'  so  I  am !    You're  right  indeed,  Mrs.  Flamm ! 
Day  before  yesterday  we  talked  it  all  oyer.    An' 
God  has  given  us  an  especial  blessin'  too.    [For     | 
August  went  to  see  the  lady  of  Gnadau  an'  she 
was  so  eztraordinar'  kind-hearted  as  to  loan  him  a     ) 
thousand  crowns.    An'  with  that  he  can  go  an'     ' 
boy  the  Tiachmann  house  now^ 

Mas.  Flamm 

Is  that  true?  Is  that  possible?  Now  there  you 
see  again  how  life  is,  father  Bemd.  When  your 
master  let  you  go  without  a  bit  o'  pension  or  any- 
thing for  your  old  age,  you  were  quite  desperate 
^nd  hc^ieless.  An'  'twas  an  unfeeling  thing  to 
do!    But  now  God  has  turned  everything  to  good. 

Bkrnd 
So  it  is!    But  men  has  too  little  faith! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Wen,  then!  Now  you're  well  off!  In  the  first 
place  die  house  is  right  opposite  the  church,  an' 
dien  it  has  a  good  bit  o'  laud  that  goes  with  it! 
And  Bose,  well,  I'm  sure  she  knows  how  to  man- 
age.   Tes,  you  can  really  be  satisfied. 
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BXRND 

The  Uetsin's  that  a  lady  like  that  can  spread ! 

Next  to  God  .  .  .  it'i  to  her  we  owe  the  moat.     If 

Q      r         I'd  been  in  her  seryice  an'  had  mined  my  health  aa 

I  did  workin'  for  my  master^  I  wouldn't  ha'  had  to 

complain. 

Mas.  Flamm 

Yon  have  nothing  more  to  complain  of  nowj 
Bemd. 

Bbrnd 
My  goodne88>  no !     In  one  way  not! 

Maa.  Flamm 

Yon  can't  count  on  gratitude  in  this  world.  My 
father  was  chief  forester  for  forty  years  an'  when 
he  died  my  mother  knew  want  for  all  that. —  You 
have  an  excellent  son-in-law.  You  can  live  in  a 
pleasant  house  and  you'U  even  have  your  own  land 
to  work  on.  And  that  everything  goes  from  better 
to  better  —  well,  you  can  let  your  children  see  to 
that. 

Bbrnd 

An'  that's  what  I  hope  foi^too.  No,  I  haven't 
no  doubt  o'  that  at  alL  A  man  who  has  worked 
himself  up  in  the  world  that  way  by  carryin' 
tracts  .  •  • 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Weren't  you  thinking  once  of  being  a  mission- 
ary? 
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August 
Unf ortoiiAtdy  my  healtii  was  too  bad  for  that 

Bbbnd 

•  .  •  An'  learned  readin'  an'  writin'  an'  his 
trade  too  the  while^  an'  is  so  upright  an'  Christian 
— iwell,  I  feel  that  I  can  lay  down  my  head  in 
peace  if  it  is  to  lay  it  down  to  my  last  sleep. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Do  yon  know^  by  the  way,  father  Bemd,  that 
my  husband  is  giving  up  his  office  as  magistrate? 
Hell  hardly  marry  your  girL 

BniND 
They're  in  a  hurry  •  •  • 

Mas.  Flamm 

I  know,  I  know.  Rose  is  helpin'  along  too. 
She  was  in  to  see  me  this  morning.  If  you 
wouldn't  mind  going  to  look  .  .  .  right  behind  the 
yard  •  •  .  Christie!  .  .  .  There  he  is  •  •  • 

Flamm 

[Not  yet  tmble,  cdll9:'\  Presently!  In  a  mo* 
ment! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
It's  official  business. 

Flamm,  wUhmt  eoai  or  mnsteoai,  appears  m  the 
door  of  hie  den*  Hie  gaming  white  ehirt 
ie  open  in  fronL  He  u  buey  cleaning  the 
barrele  of  a  shotgun. 
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Flamm 

Here  I  am.  The  machinift  Streckmann  was  \ 
here  just  now.  I'd  like  to  have  my  threshing  done  ii 
at  once,  bat  the  machine  is  down  there  on  the  es-  \ 
tate  and  they're  far  from  being  done  •  •  •  Dear  'j 
me!    Sorely  that's  father  Bemd.  ij 

Bbrnd 

Yes>  Mr.  Flamm,  we  have  come  here.  We  were 
wantin'  to  .  •  . 

Flamm 

One  thing  after  another!  Patience!  [He  e«am^ 
imes  the  barreU  of  the  gun  carefully.]  If  yon  have 
official  bnsiness  for  the  magistrate,  yoo'd  better 
wait  a  little  while.  Stedcel  will  be  my  successor 
and  he  will  take  these  matters  a  deal  more  s<demnly. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Holding  her  crocheting  needle  to  her  chin  and 
obsertfing  her  husband  attentively,]  Christie,  what 
silly  stuff  are  you  talking? 

August 

[Who,  pale  from  the  firet,  hoe  grown  paler  at 
the  mention  of  Strcckmann's  name,  now  ariiee 
solemnly  and  excitedly.']  Your  honour,  we  want  to 
announce  a  marriage. —  I  am  ready,  by  God's  help^ 
to  enter  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

Flamm 

[Stops  looking  at  the  gun.  Lightly.]  Is  it  pos- 
sible?    And  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  about  it? 
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Mbb.  Flamm 

{Bauieringly.]  How  does  that  concern  7oo> 
Christie?  Dear  me,  let  the  good  folks  marry  in 
peace!  Ton're  a  reglar  preacher,  yon  are!  If 
that  man  had  his  will,  father  Bernd,  there  wouldn't 
be  hardly  anything  bat  single  men  and  women. 

Flamm 

Well,  marriage  is  a  risky  business. —  You're  the 
bookbinder  August  KeiL 

August 
At  your  service. 

Ton  live  over  in  Wandriss?  And  youVe  bought 
the  T«arhmann  house? 

August 
Exactly. 

Flamm 
And  you  want  to  open  a  book-shop? 

August 
A  book  and  stationery  shop.     Yes.     Probably. 

Bbrnd 
He  thinks  o*  sdlin*  mostly  devotional  books. 
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Flamm 

There's  some  land  that  belongs  to  the  Lachmann 
house>  isn't  there?  It  must  be  there  by  the  big 
pear  tree? 

Bkricd  and  August 

lAi  ih4t  same  time.]  Yes. 

Flamii 

Why  then  oor  properties  adjoin!  [He  laifs  down 
the  barrels  of  the  gun,  searches  in  his  pockets  for 
a  bunch  of  heys  and  then  calls  out  through  the 
door:1  Minna!  Come  and  wheel  your  mistress 
out! 

[Resignedlif   though  unable  to  control  his 
disquiet,  he  sits  donm  at  the  desk. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

A  very  chivalrous  man!  But  he's  in  the  right! 
I'm  in  the  way  just  now!  [To  the  neat  maid  who 
has  come  in  and  stepped  behind  her.]  Come,  my 
girl>  wheel  me  into  the  den.  An'  you  might  well 
pin  up  your  hair  more  smoothly. 

Mrs.  Flamm  and  the  Maid  disappear  in  the  den, 

Flamm 

(Tm  really  sorry  for  the  Lachmanns.  [To  Keil.]*  ' 
You  invested  your  sa^ngs  in  a  mortgage  on  that 
prope&iy^  didn't  you^.  [August  coughs  excitedly  \ 
and  in  embarrassment.]  Well^  that's  aU  the  same 
in  the  end !  Whoever  owns  that  property^  though, 
has  cause  to  congratulate  himself. —  So  you  want 
to  marry?  Well,  all  that's  wanting  is  the  lady! 
How  is  that?     Is  the  lady  stubborn? 


-/ 


\ 
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August 

\,Ferj  much  wrought  up  and  quite  determined,^ 
We're  at  one  entirely^  so  far  as  I  know. 

Bbrnd 

111  go  an'  fetch  her,  Mr.  Flamm. 

[Exit  rofidly* 

Flamm 

[Who  hoe  opened  the  desk  in  obvious  abient- 
wundednes$,  obtervet  Bbrnd's  departure  too  lateJ] 
Nonsense,  there's  no  such  terrible  horry.  [For  a 
few  moments  he  gazes  in  some  consternation  at  the 
door  through  which  Bernd  has  disappeared.  Then 
he  shrugs  his  shoulders,'\  Do  as  yon  please!  Ex- 
actly as  yon  please!  I  can  light  a  pipe  in  the 
meanwhile.  [He  gets  up,  takes  a  tobacco  pouch 
from  the  bookcase  and  a  pipe  from  a  rack  on  the 
waU,  fills  the  pipe  and  lights  it.  To  August.] 
Do  you  smoke? 

August 
No. 

Flamm 
Nor  take  snnff? 

August 
No. 

Flamm 
And  yon  drink  no  whisky,  no  beer,  no  wine? 

August 
Nothing  except  the  wine  in  the  sacrament. 
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Flamm 

Iron  prindpkty  I  must  say!  Quite  exemfdary! 
—  Come  in!  I  thought  someone  was  knocking. 
Or  wasn't  there?  Those  confounded  .  •  .  !  Yon 
practise  a  bit  of  quadLcry  now  and  then  as  a  di- 
Tcrsion,  don't  you?  [August  ikakes  his  keadJ]  I 
thought  you  healed  by  prayer?  Seems  to  me  I 
heard  something  like  Uiat. 

August 

That  would  be  somethin*  very  different  from 
quackery. 

Flamm 
In  what  respect? 

August 

Faith  can  more  mountains.  And  whatever  is 
asked  in  the  right  spirit  .  .  .  there  the  Father  is 
still  almighty  to-day. 

Flamm 

(Tome  in!  Surely  someone's  been  knocking 
again!  Come  in!  Come  in!  Confound  it  all! 
{Old  Bbrnd^  very  pale  himself,  urges  Ross  to 
enter*  She  is  pale  and  resists  hiwu  She  and 
Flamm  look  steadfastly  into  each  other's  eyes  for 
a  moment.  Thereupon  Flamm  continues:]  Very 
weU !     Just  wait  one  little  minute. 

[He  goes  into  the  den  as  though  to  search 
for  something. 

The  following  colloquy  of  Bbrnd,  Rose  and  Au- 
gust ff  carried  on  in  eager  whispers. 
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Bbbnd 
What  WAi  Streckmann  sajin*  to  70a? 

Ro« 
Who?    But,  father  .  .  . 

Bbrnd 

Streckmann  was  out  there,  talkin'  an'  talkin'  to 
her! 

Rofli 

Well>  what  should  he  ha*  been  talkin'  to  me 
about? 

Bbrnd 
That's  what  I'm  askin'  yon. 

Ross 
An*  I  know  about  nothin'. 

August 
Yon  ought  to  have  no  dealin's  with  snch  a  scamp ! 

Rofli 
Can  I  help  it  if  he  talks  to  me? 

Bbrnd 

Ton  see,  yon  most  confess  that  he's  been  talkin' 
to  70a! 

Rofli 
An'  if  he  has!  I  didn't  listen  to  him  — 
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ButND 

111  haTe  to  be  givin'  notice  about  that  feller 
Streckmann.  I'll  have  to  get  the  help  o'  the  law 
against  him.  We  was  walkin'  past  there  a  while 
ago  where  thq^'re  woridn'  with  that  threshin'  ma- 
chine. Yon  hear?  They're  beginnin'  again! 
[From  afar  the  humming  and  rumbling  of  the 
machine  i$  heard.]  An*  then  he  called  out  some- 
thin'  after  us.  I  couldn't  just  rightly  hear  what 
it  was. 

AuoirsT 

If  a  girl  talks  as  much  as  two  words  to  that  i 
man,  her  good  repute  is  almost  mined. 

Rom 
Well,  go  an'  get  yourself  a  better  girL 

Flamm 

[Re-enters*  He  has  put  on  a  coUar  and  a  hmnt" 
ing  coat.  His  demeanour  is  firm  and  dignifiedi] 
Good  morning,  everybody.  Now  what  can  I  do 
for  you?  When  is  this  wedding  to  take  place? 
What's  the  trouble?  You  don't  seem  to  be  in 
agreement.  Well,  won't  you  please  say  some- 
thing? Well,  my  good  people,  it  doesn't  look  as 
though  you  were  really  ready.  Suppose  you  take 
my  advice:  go  home  and  think  it  all  over  once 
more.  And  when  you've  quite  made  up  your  minds 
come  in  again. 

August 
[DictaioriaUy.]  The  matterll  be  adjusted  now. 
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Flamm 

I  have  sorely  nothing  against  it,  KeiL  [About 
to  wutke  ike  neccMMory  notcM  with  a  pencUJ]  When 
is  the  otteBoonj  to  taJLe  place? 

Bbrnd 
As  soon  as  ever  it's  possible,  we  was  thinkin'. 

August 
Tes;  in  four  or  &ve  weeks  if  it  could  be  done. 

Flamm 
In  four  or  Bre  wedcs?    So  soon  as  that? 

August 
Yes,  Mr.  Flannn. 

Flamm 

Then  I  most  beg  yon  to  name  the  exact  date. 
It*s  Tery  difficult  to  make  such  arrangements  so 
rapidly  and  .  .  . 

RosB 

{Involuntartlff  from  the  depth  of  her  pidnful 
egatemeniJ]  An'  it  might  well  wait  a  bit  longer'n 
that 

What  do  you  mean,  Rosie?  I  should  say  Miss 
Bemd.  We've  known  each  other  all  our  lives. 
But  one  shouldn't  be  so  familiar  with  a  girl  who's 
betrothed.  However,  it  seems,  then,  that  you  are 
not  in  agreement  •  •  • 
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AuoutT 

[Who  has  started  violenilif  at  Rofs's  words,  has 
stared  at  her  uninterruptedly  since.  Now  he  fights 
down  his  emotion  a$ut  says  with  unnatural  calm:} 
Very  well  then.  Oood-bye  and  good  lock  to  yoo^ 
father  Bemd. 

Beknd 

Stay  right  where  yon  are>  Angost,  I  teU  yon! 
[To  RooE.]  An'  aa  for  you!  I'm  tellin*  yon  now 
that  you  must  make  np  yonr  mind  one  way  or 
t'other!  D'yoa  understand?  Long  enough  has  I 
had  patience  with  yoa>  an'  August  too,  more  than 
was  need.  We  went  an'  took  your  foolishness  upon 
ourselves.  We  was  thinkin':  Patience,  patience! 
The  Almighty  will  bring  the  lass  to  her  senses. 
But  things  gets  worse  an'  worse  with  you.  [Three 
days  ago  you  give  me  your  sacred  promise  an' 
plighted  your  troth  to  August,  an'  you  yourself  was 
hard  put  to  it  to  wait  An'  to-day  comes  an'  you 
want  to  be  shirkin'.  What's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 
What  do  you  think  o'  yourself?^  D'you  think  you 
can  dare  anything  because  you've  been  a  good, 
decent  lass?  Because  you've  had  self-respect  an' 
been  industrious,  an'  no  man  can  say  evil  o'  you? 
Is  that  the  reas<m?  Ah,  you're  not  the  only  one 
o'  that  kind.  That's  no  more'n  our  dootyl  An' 
we're  not  permitted  to  think  anything  of  ourselves 
on  that  account!  There's  others  as  don't  go  gad- 
din'  to  the  dance!  There's  others  as  has  taken 
care  o'  her  brothers  an'  sisters  an'  kept  house  for 
an  old  father!  they're  not  all  slovens  an'  gad- 
abouts even  though  you're  a  pious,  decent  lass! 
An'  how  would  things  ha'  been  if  you  had  been 
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different?  The  street  would  ha'  been  your  home! 
^o_girl  like  that  could  be  a  daughter  o'  mine ! 
Thii  man  here,  August,  he  has  no  need  o*  you! 
A  man  like  that  has  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
.  •  •  an'  he  can  have  any  girl  he  wants,  even  if  her 
people  are  of  the  best  He  might  be  havin'  a  very 
different  wife  from  yourself!  Truly,  a  man's  pa- 
tience can't  bear  everything!  Itll  snap  sometime! 
Pride,  arrogance,  reddessness  —  that's  what  it  is 
in  yon !    Either  you  keep  your  promise,  or  •  .  • 

Flamm 
Now,  now,  father  Bemd!    You  must  be  gentle! 

Bkrnd 

Yoor  honour,  you  don't  know  how  it's  been! 
A  girl  that  leads  on  and  makes  a  fool  of  an  honest 
man  that  way  —  she  can't  be  no  daughter  o'  mine ! 

August 

[i^eorfjr  weeping.]  What  have  you  got  to  re- 
proach me  with.  Rose?  Why  are  you  so  hard 
toward  me?  'T^  true,  I  never  had  no  confidence 
in  my  good  fortune?  An'  why  should  I  have? 
I'm  made  for  misfortune!  An'  that's  what  I've 
always  told  you,  father  Bemd.  In  spite  of  it  all 
I've  taken  thought  an'  I've  worked  an'  God  has 
given  his  blessin'  so  that  I've  not  fallen  by  the 
wayside.  But  I  can  weep;  these  things  aren't  for 
me!  That  would  ha'  be^  too  much  of  a  blessin'. 
I  grew  np  in  an  orphan  house!  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  a  home !  I  had  no  brother  an' 
no  filter  .  .  .  well,  a  man  can  still  hold  fast  to 
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his  Savioar. —  It  may  be  I'm  not  much  to  look  at, 
lafls!     But  I  asked  you  an'  you  said  yes.     'Tis  the 
inner  man  that  counts!     God  looks  upon  the  heart 
.  •  •  You'll  be  bitter  sorry  some  day! 

[He  iriet  to  go  but  Bkhnd  holds  him  back. 

Bkrnd 

Once  more!  Here  you  stay,  August!  —  D'yoa 
understand,  Rosie!  I  means  these  words:  This 
man  here  •  •  .  or  «  •  •  no,  I  can't  permit  thati 
That  man  here  was  my  friend  an'  support  long 
before  he  asked  you  to  be  his  wife.  When  I  was 
down  with  the  sickness  an'  couldn't  earn  nothin', 
an'  no  one  was  good  to  us  —  he  shared  his  bit  o' 
bread  with  us !  [August,  unable  to  master  hie  elfu^- 
iion  any  longer,  takes  his  hat  and  goes  ouU^  He 
was  like  an  angel  o'  the  Lord  to  us !  —  August! 

RosB 
I'm  willin'.     Can't  you  give  me  a  little  time? 

Bs&ND 

He's  given  you  three  years!  The  good  pastor 
has  tried  to  persuade  you  .  .  •  Now  August  is 
tired  out!  Who's  to  blame  him  for't?  Every- 
thing must  end  somewhere!  He's  in  the  right  I 
But  now  you  can  look  after  yourself  an'  see  what 
becomes  o'  you  ...  I  can't  take  no  more  pride  in 
such  a  daughter.  [EaU. 

Flamm 

Well,  well,  weU,  well !  This  is  the  damnedest  • . .  1 

Ron  has  become  alternately  red  and  deathly  pale. 
^It  is  dear  that  she  is  struggling  with  emotions 
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so  violent  thai  $he  can  scarcely  hold  them  in 
check.  After  Bsrnd  hat  gone  out  the  girl 
seems  to  fall  into  a  state  of  desperate  nmmb^ 
ness. 

Flamm 

[Closing  the  fmhlic  registration  book  and  find- 
ing courage  to  look  at  Ross.]  Rose!  Wake  up! 
What's  the  matter  with  you?  Surely  you're  not 
going  to  worry  about  all  that  ranting?  [A  fever 
seems  to  shake  her  and  her  great  eyes  are  full  of 
tears.]  Rose!     Be  sensible!     What's  the  .  .  .  ? 

Rose 

I  know  what  I  want  —  and  —  maybe  —  111  be 
able  to  put  it  through!  An'  —  if  not  —  it  don't 
matter  —  neither ! 

Flamm 

[Walks  up  and  down  excitedly,  stopping  to  listen 
at  the  door.]  Naturally.  And  why  not?  [Appar- 
ently absorbed  in  the  key-rack  from  which  he  takes 
several  keys,  whispers  in  feverish  haste.]  Rose! 
Listen!  Rose,  do  you  hear  me?  We  must  meet 
behind  the  outbuildings!  I  must  talk  it  all  over 
with  you  <Mice  more.  Ssh!  Mother's  in  there  in 
the  den.    It's  not  possible  here! 

Rose 

[Uttering  her  words  with  difficulty  but  with  an 
iron  energy.]  Never  an'  never,  Mr.  Flamm! 
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Flamm 

I  suppose  JOQ  want  to  drive  us  all  mad?  The 
devil  has  gotten  into  yon!  I've  been  mnning 
around  after  yon  for  the  better  part  of  a  month, 
trying  to  say  a  sensible  word  to  yon  and  yon  avoid 
me  as  if  I  were  a  leper!  What's  the  result? 
Things  of  this  kind! 

Rose 

I^Am  befareJ]  An'  if  everythin'  gets  ten  times  I 
worse'n  it  is  —  nol    You  can  all  beat  down  on 

me;  I  don't  deserve  no  better!     Go  on  an'  wipe  ,i 

your  boots  on  me,  but  ...  I 

Flamm 

i 

[Who  U  ttanding  htf  the  table p  tum$  suddenly 
with  indignant  attoniihment  toward  Rose.  He 
MtriveM  to  master  his  rage.  Suddenly  however  he 
brings  down  his  fist  on  the  table  top  with  resound- 
ing violenee.^  I  will  be  damned  to  all  •  •  •   ! 

Rose 
For  heaven's  sake  .  .  . 

Mss.  Flamm,  wheeled  by  a  maid  servant,  appears 
at  the  door  of  the  den. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  is  the  trouble,  Christopher? 

Flamm  who  has  turned  deadly  pale,  puUs  himself 

together  energetically,  UUces  his  hat  and  cane  if 

from  the  wall  and  goes  out  through  the  door  J 

at  the  right. 
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Mrs.  FLAifif 

\h00k9  at  her  husband  in  consternation,  ehakee 
her  head  at  his  abrupt  departure  and  then  tume 
queetioninglif  to  Ross.]  What  has  happened? 
What's  the  matter  with  him? 

Rose 

[Overwhelmed  hy  her  profound  wretchedneee,"] 
Oh,  dear  Mrs.  Flamm,  I'm  that  unhappy ! 

[She  sinks  down  before'  M&s.  Flamm  asul         ^^ 
buries  her  head  in  the  latter's  lap. 

\  Mas.  Flamm 

Now  do  tell  me!  .  .  .  For  pity's  sake,  lass  .  •  . 
what's  come  orer  you!  What  is  it?  You're  like 
a  different  creature.  I  can't  never  understand 
that!  [To  the  maid  who  has  wheeled  her  tn.]  I 
don't  need  you  now;  you  can  come  back  later! 
Get  everythhig  ready  in  the  kitchen.  [The  maid 
leaves  the  roomS\  Now  then !  What  is  the  trouble? 
What  has  happened?  Tell  me  everything!  It'll 
ease  you!  What?  What  is't  you  say?  JQi^t 
you  want  to  marry  that  pasty  August?  Or  maybe 
you're  canyin'  some  other  fellow  around  in  your 
thou^ts?  Dear  me!  one  o'  them  is  about  as  good 
as  another,  an'  no  man  is  worth  a  great  deal. 

BosB 

[ContrMimg  herself  and  rising,"]  I  know  what 
I  wants  and  that's  the  end  o't! 

Mbs.  Flamm 

Is  that  tree?  You  see,  I  was  afraid  you  didn't 
know!    Sometimes  a  woman  don't  know,  especially 
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a  yoong  one  like  yon.  An'  then^  maybcj  an  older 
woman  can  help  a  bit.  Bui  if  joa  know  what  yon 
wantj  'tis  well!  You'll  be  findin'  your  own  way 
out  o'  your  trouble.  [Putting  on  ker  ipectaoles, 
with  a  keen  gUmceJ]  Bosie^  are  you  ill  maybe? 

BosB 
[Frightened  and  confused.]  111?     How  •  •  •  ? 

Mas.  Flamm 

Why,  don't  pec^le  get  ill?  You  used  to  be  so 
different  formerly. 

Ron 
But  I'm  not  ill! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I'm  not  sayin'  it.  I  just  ask.  I  ask  because  I 
want  to  know  L  But  we  must  understand  each  other 
rightly!  'Tis  true!  Don't  let's  talk  round  about 
the  thing  we  want  to  know,  or  play  hide  an'  seek. — 
You're  not  afraid  that  I  don't  mean  well?  [Boss 
$hake$  her  head  vigorousljfJ]  An  'twould  be  strange 
if  you  did.  That's  settled  then.  You  used  to 
play  with  my  little  Kurt  You  two  grew  up  to- 
gether until  it  pleased  God  to  take  my  only  child. 
—  An'  that  very  time  your  mother  died  too  an'  I 
remember  —  she  was  lyin'  on  her  deathbed  — 
that  she  was  askin'  me  that  I  might,  if  possible, 
look  after  you  a  bit. 

Boss 

[Staring  Mtraight  before  herS[  The  best  thing 
for  me  would  be  to  jump  into  the  river!  If  things 
is  that  way  .  .  .  God  forgive  me  the  sin! 
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^  Mrs.  Flamm 

If  things  arc  that  way?     How?     I  don't  undcr- 
.y        ^;  stand  yon!     Yon  might  well  speak   a   bit  more 

\  *^        ■  '  dearly. —  In  the  first  place>  I'm  a  woman  myself, 

\  wdl  it  won't  astonish  me.     An'  then  —  I've  been  la 

mother  myself,  even  if  I  have  no  children  now. 
Lass,  who  knows  what's  wrong  with  you?  I've 
been  watchin'  yon  for  weeks  an'  weeks ;  maybe  ^on 
didn't  notice  anything,  bat  now  I  want  yon  to  come 
out  with  the  truth. —  Wheel  me  over  to  that  chest 
o'  drawers.  [Rosa  o&ejft  A^r.]  So !  Here  in  these 
drawers  are  old  things  —  a  child's  clothes  an'  toys. 
They  were  Kurt's  .  .  .  Your  moUier  said  to  me 
9nce:  My  Rose,  she'll  be  a  mo^er  o'  children !  But 
her  l)Iood  is  a  bit  too  hot !  —  I  don't  know.  Maybe 
she  was  right.  [SKe  takes  a  large  doU  from  one  of 
the  dranters.]  Do  you  see?  Things  may  go  as 
they  want  to  in  this  world,  but  a  mother  is  not  to 
be  despised. —  You  and  Kurt  used  to  play  with  this 
doll.  'Twas  you  mainly  that  took  care  o'  her, 
washed  her,  fed  her,  gave  her  clean  linen,  an'  once 
—  Flamm  happened  to  come  up  —  you  put  her  to 
jour  breast. —  You  brought  those  flowers  this  morn- 
^  ing,  didn't  you?     The  forget-me-nots  in  the  little 

dish  ycmder?  An'  you  put  flowers  on  Kurt's 
grave  o'  Sunday.  Children  an*  graves  —  they're 
women's  care.  [She  has  taken  a  little  child's  linen 
shift  from  the  drawer,  she  unfolds  it,  holding  it  hff 
the  sleeves,  and  speaks  from  behind  it  J]  Didn't 
Tou,  Rode?  An'  I  thank  yon  for  it,  too.  .Ypur  * 
^therj  yon_8ee,^'s  busy  witii  his  jnissionary  mcet- 
in's  an'  his_  Bible  lessons  an'  such  things.  All  peo- 
^e  arc  sinners  here,  says  he,  an'  he  wants  to  make 
angds  of  'em.     It  may  be  that  he's  right,  but  I 
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don't  understand  those  things.  I've  learned  one 
thing  in  this  worlds  an'  that  is  what  it  is  to  be  a 
mother  an'  how  a  mother  is  blessed  with  sorrows. 

BosB  overwhelmed  and  moaning  hoM  $unk  down 
beside  Mbs.   Flamm   and  kieeee  the  laHer^e 
^ '  /  ^        hands  again  md  ogoifi  tfi  ^aiSilk  and  a$  a 
p.'  f^  ^/  confeenon, 

Mas.  Flamm 

[Showe  hff  a  sudden  gleam  in  her  etfes  thai  she 
understands  the  truth  and  has  received  the  eow" 
fession.  But  she  continues  to  speak  quietlyJ] 
You  see^  lass,  that's  what  I've  learned.  I've 
learned  that  one  thing  which  the  world  has  for- 
gotten. I  don't  know  very  much  about  anything 
else.  As  much  as  most  people,  maybe,  an'  that's 
not  any  real  knowledge.  iShe  latfs  down  the  child's 
shift  carefully  on  her  lap.']  Well^  now  you  go 
home  an'  be  of  good  courage!  I'll  be  ^inkin' 
things  over  for  you.  Tis  well  so  far.  I'll  ask 
you  no  more  just  now.  You're  different  now  •  •  • 
all's  different.  An'  I'll  be  doubly  carefuL  I 
don't  want  to  know  anything,  but  I  want  you^to 
depend  on  me.  LiUle  I  care,  anyhow,  who  the 
father  is — -if  ^s  a  councillor  or  a  beg^gar.  It's 
we  who  have  to  bring  the  children  into  the  world, 
an'  no  one  can  help  us  there.  Three  things  yoo 
must  think  about  —  how  about  your  father,  and 
about  August  .  .  .  an'  something  more.  But  I 
have  time  enough!  I'll  think  U  all  over  an'  111 
feel  that  I'm  still  gopd^or  something  in  this  world. 
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RoaB 

[Ha$  arisen  and  poiMcd  again  into  a  state  of 
moral  numbness.^  No,  no,  Mrs.  Flamm,  don't  do 
that!  Yoa  can't!  Don't  take  no  interest  in  me! 
I've  not  deserved  it  of  bim  nor  of  no  one !  I  know 
that!  I've  got  to  fight  it  through  —  alone! 
There's  no  help  in  others  for  me;  it's  .  •  .  no,  I  can't 
tell  yon  no  clearer!  .  .  •  You're  as  good  to  me  as 
an  angel!  Dear  God,  you're  much  too  good!  But 
it's  no  use!  I  can't  take  your  help.  Good- 
bye •  •  • 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Wait  a  little!  I  can't  let  you  go  this  way. 
Who  knows  what  you  may  be  doin'  ? 

EosB 

No,  you  can  be   reel  quiet  about  that,   Mrs. 
FlamuL     I'm  not  that  desperate  yet.     If  there's 
need,  I  can  work  for  my  child.     Heaven's  high  an'  ,      ^  ^ 
the  world  is  wide!    |lf  it  was  just  me,  an'  if  it  [    tj^' 
wasn't  for  father  an'  if  August  didn't  seem  so !  ^\ 
pitiful  .  •  .  an'   then,  a  child  ought  to  have   a  'i 
f  ather  j] 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Good.  You  just  be  resolute.  You  were  always 
a  brave  girl.  An'  'tis  better  if  you  can  keep  your 
courage  up !  —  But,  if  I've  understood  you  rightly, 
I  can't  see  at  all  why  you  want  to  fight  against  the 
weddin'. 

Rose 

[Becomes  sMen,  pale  and  fearful.']  What  can 
I  say?    I  don't  hardly  know!    An'  I  dflo't  want 
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to  fight  ag^nst  it  no  more.     Only  •  •  •  Streck- 

Mas.  Flamm 

Be  open  with  me,  yon  nnderatand?  For  mj 
part  yon  can  go  home  now!  Bat  come  back  to- 
morrow! An'  listen  to  this  thing  I  say:  Be  g^ad! 
A  wonum  ought  to  be  glad  of  her  child  •  .  . 

Rose 

An'  God  knows  that  I  am!  An'  I  will  fight  it 
all^  through!  Only  —  nobody  can't  help  me  to 
doit!  [Exit  quickly. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Alone,  She  looke  after  Ross,  fighe,  takee  the 
child'e  ehift  from  her  lap,  unfolde  it  as  before  and 
tfajff.*]  Ah,  lass,  'tis  a  good  fortune  that  yon  have, 
Qot  an  evil !  There's  none  that's  greater  for  a 
woman!     Hold  it  fast! 


THS   CURTAIN   FALLS 
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THE  THIRD  ACT 

A  fertile  landscape.  In  the  foreground,  to  the 
right,  on  a  triangular  piece  of  greeneward 
Mghdff  below  the  level  of  the  fields,  there 
stauds  an  old  pear  tree,  at  the  foot  of  which 
a  spring  empties  into  a  primitive  bcmn  of 
stone.  The  middle  distance  is  of  meadow 
land.  In  the  background  a  pool,  bordered  by 
reeds  and  dotted  by  water  plants,  lies  in  a 
grove  of  alder  trees  and  bushes  of  haselnut, 
willow  and  beech.  The  meadows  extend  on 
either  side  encircled  by  immemorial  oaks,  elms, 
beeches  and  birch  trees.  Between  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  and  bushes  the  church  spires  of 
distant  villages  are  visible.  To  the  left,  be- 
hind  the  bushes,  arise  the  thatched  roofs  of 
the  fidd  bams. 

It  is  a  hot  afternoon  of  early  August. 

From  afar  is  heard  the  hum  of  the  threshing  mar 

chine.    Bsrkd  and  August  Keil  come  from 

the  right.    They  are  worn  out  from  labour 

and  from  the  heat.    The  men  are  clad  only 

in    their   shirts,    breeches,    boots    and    caps. 

Each  carries  a  hoe  across  his  shoulder,  a  scythe 

in  his  hand  and  carries  at  his  belt  a  cowherd's 

horn  and  whetstone. 

StlS 
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Bernd 

'Tib  hot  an'  to  spare  to-day.  A  man  most  rest 
a  bit !  But  a  f eelin'  o'  peace  comes  to  yon  woridn' 
on  joor  own  ground. 

August 
The  trouble  is  I'm  not  used  to  mowin'. 

Be&nd 
You  went  an'  did  your  share  right  bravely. 

August 

Yes,  yes!  But  how  long  can  I  do  it?  All  mj 
limbs  are  twitchin'  an'  hurtin'  me  now. 

Bs&ND 

You  can  rest  content,  my  son.  A  man's  got  to 
be  used  to  that  kind  o'  work.  An'  in  your  case 
'tis  only  an  exception.  But,  's  I  said,  you  could 
well  go  an'  be  a  gard'ner. 

August 

For  the  space  of  a  day.  On  the  second  I'd  col- 
lapse. There's  no  use;  I'm  but  a  broken  reed.  I 
went  to  the  county  physician  again.  'Twas  the 
same  as  always.     He  just  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Bkrnd 

You're  well  now  an'  in  God's  hands.  The  most 
you  might  do  is  to  put  a  few  rusty  nails  in  water 
an'  drink  the  rinsings  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
That  purifies  the  blood  an'  strengthens  the  heart. 
—  I  only  hope  the  weather'U  keep  on  this  way. 


\ 
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August 

I       The  heat's  too  terrihle.     When  we  were  mowin'^ 
I  thou^it  I  heard  thunder. 

BSRND 

[Kneelmg  dawn  on  the  edge  of  the  basin  and 
dwMing  from  ike  surface  of  the  spring,"]  Water 
is  the  best  drink  for  all  they  say. 

August 
How  kte  is  it? 

Bbrnd 

lis  aboat  four  o'clock.     I'm  wonderin'  what 

'keeps  Rose  with  our  erenin'  meal.  [He  raises  his 

scythe  and  looks  at  the  blade,    August  does  the 

san^J]  Will  you  have  to  sharpen?     Mine  will  do 

a  bit  longer. 

August 
I  can  try  it  this  way  a  while  longer. 

BsRND 

[Tliroits  himself  on  the  grass  under  the  pear 
treej]  You'd  better  come  an'  sit  down  by  me.     An' 
^  if ^  maybe,  you  got  your  Testament  with  you,  we 

^tr  might  refresh  ourselves  with  the  Good  Word. 


r^^ 


August 

[Silting  down  exhausted  and  glad  to  be  free,] 
All  I  say  is:  Thanks  and  praise  be  to  the  Lord« 
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BSRND 

D'yon  see,  August,  I  said  to  you  then:  Let  her 
be!  The  lass  will  find  her  own  way!  Now  she's 
come  to  her  senses!  In  the  old  days,  before  yoor 
time,  often  an'  often  I  worried  abont  her.  A  kind 
o'  stublx^nness  used  to  come  over  her  from  time 
t^  time.  An'  'twas  always  best  to  let  her  be!  — 
Sometimes  it  seemed,  as  God  lives,  as  if  the  lass 
was  runnin'  against  a  wall  —  a  strong  wall  that 
nobody  else  couldn't  see,  an'  as  if  she  bad  to  grope 
her  way  around  it  first. 

August 

What  got  into  her  that  day  ...  I'm  thankin' 
God  on  my  knees  .  .  .  but  that  day  I  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  it!  Suddenly  she  —  how  that 
came  about  .  .  .  ?  No,  I  can't  see  the  rights  of 
it  to  this  day. 

Bernd 

An'  how  different  did  she  act  this  time  when  we 
went  down  to  the  magistrate. 

August 
I'm  glad  that  it's  no  longer  Squire  Flamm. 

Bernd 

Yes,  an'  this  time  she  didn't  say  a  word  an'  in 
four  or  five  minutes  everythin'  was  straight 
That's  the  way  she  i**.     'Tis  the  way  o'  women. 


\ 
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AiroufT 

D'joa  think  it  had  somethin'  to  do  with  Stredc- 
^  ^^  '     ^f   ''mann?     He  called  out  some  imtdB  behind  joa  that 
J  >      ^i<^    4    day,  an'  first  he  had  talked  to  her. 

}'^  i    i^  Bbrnd 

fir  It  may  be  so,  an'  it  may  not  be  so.     I  can't  tell 

yoo.     Times  is  when  one  can't  get  a  word  oat  o' 

^'  her.     Tis  not  a  good  thing.     An'  on  that  aooooni 

I'm  g^ad  that  she'll  be  the  wife  of  a  man  who  can 
influence  her  an'  take  that  snllen  way  from  her. 
Yon  two  are  meant  for  one  another.  'Tis  well! 
The  girl  needs  to  be  led,  an'  you  have  a  kind  hand 
an'  a  gentle  one. 

AuousT 

When  I  see  that  Strcckmann,  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
to  look  upon  the  evil  one  hisself  .  .  . 

Bkrnd 

Maybe  she  thought  as  the  feller  meant  mischief. 
He's  been  a  sinner  from  his  childhood  on !  Many 
a  time  his  mother  complained  of  it!  ...  It  may 
be!    'Twouldn't  surprise  no  one  in  him. 

AuoirsT 

When  I  see  that  man,  I  don't  seem  to  be  myself 
no  longer.  Hot  an'  cold  shudders  run  down  my 
back,  an'  I  come  near  to  accusin'  our  Heavenly 
Father  .  .  .  because  he^  didn't  make  me  a  Sam- 
son in  strength.  Such  times,  God  forgive  me,  I 
have  evil  thoughts.  [7^  whvusimg  of  Streekmann*9 
emgme  is  keardJ]  There  he  is! 
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BiRKD 

Don'i^take  no  notice  of  him. 

AuoufT 

I  won't.  An'  when  'tis  all  over^  111  shot  myself 
up  in  my  four  walls  an'  we  can  lead  a  quiet  life. 

Bbrnd 
A  good,  quiet  life  —  God  grant  it  I 

August 

And  I  don't  want  to  know  nothin'  of  the  world 
no  more!  The  whole  business  fills  me  with  hor- 
ror! I  have  taken  such  a  disgust  to  the  world  and 
to  men,  that  I  .  .  .  Father,  I  don't  hardly  know 
how  to  say  it  .  .  .  but  when  the  bitterness  o' 
things  rises  up  into  my  throat  —  then  I  laugh! 
Then  I  have  a  feelin'  of  peace  in  the  thought  of 
death;  and  I  rejoice  in  it  like  a  child. 

A  number  of  thirsty  field  labourers,  an  old  woman 
and  two  young  girls,  all  from  the  estate  of  the 
magistrate  Flamm,  come  hurriedly  across  the 
fields.  They  are  Hahn,  Heinzel^  Golisch, 
Old  Mrs.  Gousch,  Old  Klbinert,  The 
Head  Maid  Servant  and  her  Assistant. 
The  men  are  clad  in  trousers,  the  women  have 
their  skirts  gathered  up,  shawls  over  their 
breasts  and  manicoloured  kerchiefs  on  their 
heads. 

Hahn 

[Thirty  years  old,  bronzed  and  vigorous.'\  I'm 
always  the  first  at  the  fountain !     The  rest  o'  ye  c'n 
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nm  all  ye  want  to !  Ye  can't  never  ketch  op  with 
me!  [He  kneeli  down  and  leans  over  the  spring.} 
Eh^  but  I'd  like  to  jump  right  in. 

The  Assistant  Maid 

Don't  ye  dare !  We've  got  a  thirst  too.  [To  the 
Hkad  Maid  Sbrvamt.]  Have  ye  a  bit  of  a  cop 
with  ye  to  dip  up  the  water? 

Head  Maid  Sbrvan*. 
Hold  on  there!     I  comes  first. 

Heinzel 

[PnUi  the  two  women  back  by  the  ehomUere  and 
thnuts  himself  between  them  up  to  the  spring.} 
First  comes  the  men,  then  the  women  folks. 

Kleinert 

There's  space  enough  here  for  as  aU.  Eh, 
father  Bemd?     Wish  you  a  good  meal. 

Bernd 

Yes,  yes.  Only  no  meal's  been  brought  for  us 
to  eat  yet.     We're  waitin'  for  it  —  waitin'  in  vain. 

GouscH 

I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I'm  wet  enough  to  be  wrung  out! 
My  tongue  is  lyin'  in  my  mouth,  dry  as  a  piece  o' 
diarred  wood. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Water! 
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Klbinbrt 

Here  'tis,  enoa^^  for  us  all! 

They  all  drink  greedily,  some  immediately  from 
the  surface  of  the  water,  some  out  of  their 
hollowed  hands,  others  out  of  their  hats  or  out 
of  little  cups  and  bottles.  The  sounds  of 
swallowing  and  of  deep  relieved  breathing  are 
clearly  audible. 

Heinzsl 

[Getting  up.]  Water's  a  good  thing  bat  beer 
would  be  a  better. 

Hahn 
An*  a  bit  o'  brandy  wouldn't  come  amiss  neither. 

GOLISCH 

August,  you  might  be  treatin'  us  to  a  quart 

Old  Mas.  Golisch 
He'd  better  invite  us  all  to  the  weddin'. 

Golisch 

We're  aU  comin'  to  the  weddin'.  They  says  it's 
to  be  soon. 

Heinzel 

I'm  not  comin'.  What  for?  To  swill  cold 
water?  I  needn't  go  no  farther  than  the  spring 
for  that.     Or  for  the  sake  of  a  little  coffee. 
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Hahn 

An'  prajin'  an'  singin'  for  dessert  An'  mebbe^ 
there's  no  tellin'^  the  parson  from  Jenkau  will  come 
arer  an'  see  if  we  know  the  ten  commandments. 

Heinzel 

Or  the  seven  beatitudes  on  top  o'  that!  That'd 
be  a  fine  state  of  affairs.     I've  long  forgot  it  all. 

KUEINERT 

Yon  folks  had  better  stop  teasin'  August. 
I'm  teUin'  you  now^  if  I  had  a  girl  of  my  own,  I 
wouldn't  be  wantin'  no  better  s<Hi-in-law.  He 
knows  his  business!     You  always  know  where  to 

■itt^   him- 

The  working  men  and  women  have  ecattered  them- 
selves  at  ease  in  a  semicircle  and  are  eating 
their  evening  meal;  coffee  in  tin  pots  and  great 
wedges  of  bread  from  which  they  cut  ffieces 
with  their  clasp-knives. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

There  comes  Rosie  Bemd  around  from  behind 
the  farm. 


M 


^  ^  Golisch 


*   • 


''^\       Look  an*  see,  will  you,  how  that  girl  can  jump. 

.jj."'  :y       .r^  Elxinkrt 

*  .  r  L'  '  She  can  lift  a  sack  o'  wheat  and  drag  it  to  uie 
^  ,^;X  very  top  o'  the  bam.  This  very  momin'  I  saw  her 
^\i)L^/  with  a  great  heavy  chest  o'  drawers  on  a  wheel- 
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barrow^  tmndlin'  it  over  to  the  new  house.  That 
there  girl  has  got  sap  an'  strength.  She'll  take 
care  o'  her  hooseholcL 

Hahn 

If  I  could  get  al<mg  in  the  world  like  August  in 
other  respecks,  my  faith^  I  wouldn't  a  bit  mind 
trjin';  I'd  see  what  bein'  pious  can  do  for  a  man. 

GOLISCH 

YouVe  got  to  know  how  to  run  after  good  for- 
tune; then  you'll  get  hold  of  it. 

Hahn 

When  you  consider  how  he  used  to  go  around 
from  village  to  village  with  a  sack  fuU  o'  tracts; 
an'  how^  after  that,  he  used  to  be  writin'  letters 
for  people  .  .  .  an'  now,  to-day,  he's  got  the  finest 
bit  o'  property  an'  can  marry  the  handsomest  girl 
in  the  county. 

Rose  Bbrnd  approacheM*  In  a  basket  $he  is  carr^ 
ing  the  evening  meal  for  August  and  Ou> 
Bbrnd. 

Rose 
A  good  afternoon  to  you. 

Several  Voices 
Good  evenin' !  —  Good  evenin' !     Many  thanks ! 

GOLISCH 

You're  lettin'  your  sweetheart  starve,  Rosie. 
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Rose 

[Merrily  unpacking  the  food.]  Don't  you 
worry!     He  don't  starve  so  easy  as  that. 

HSINZBL 

Too  must  be  f  eedin'  him  well,  Rosie,  or  hell  pat 
on  no  flesh. 

GOLISCH 

That's  true.  Hell  be  a  sight  too  lean  for  you, 
lass. 

Bbrnd 

Where  have  you  been  keepin'  yourself  so  long? 
We've  been  waitin'  this  half  hour. 

August 

[III  a  subdued  hut  annoyed  voice  J]  An'  now  the 
whole  crowd  is  here  again!  An'  we  might  have 
been  through  this  long  time. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Let  him  scold,  lass,  an'  don't  mind  it. 

Ross 

Who's  scoldin'?  There's  no  one  here  to  scold. 
August  wouldn't  do  it  in  a  lifetime. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

Even  so!    But  that's  right:  you  shouldn't  care 
about  it. 


•_» 
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Hbinzbl 

'Cause^  if  he  don't  scold  now^  that'll  be  comin' 
later. 

RooB 
I'm  not  afraid  o'  that  erer  comin' 

G0LI8CH 
You're  mighty  friendly^  all  of  a  sadden. 

Ron 

We  was  alwajTs  agreed  with  each  other^  wasn't 
we^  Aagost?  What  are  70a  laughin'  at?  [She 
kUset  htm.     Laughter  u  heard  among  the  people.'} 

GOLISCH 

Well^  well^  and  I  thought  as  I  might  be  cllmbin' 
into  her  window  some  day. 

Klbinbrt 

If  you  did^  you'd  be  carrying  home  your  hemes 
in  a  handkerchief! 

Thb  Hbad  Maid  Sertant 

[Sarcastically.]  O  Lordy,  Lordy !  I'd  try  it  all 
the  same.     You  can't  never  tell. 

Bbrnd 
[Sombre    hut    calm.']  Take    care    what    you're 


•_» 


sayin ,  woman. 


v- 
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Kleinkrt 

Hear  what  he  Bays,  I  tell  you!  Be  careful  of 
what  you're  sayin*.  Old  Bemd,  he  don't  take  no 
jokes. 

Bora 
She's  not  sayin*  anythin'  special.     Let  her  be. 

KUEINERT 

[Lighting  hii  pipe,]  He  may  be  lookin*  real 
mild  now^  but  when  he  lets  go^  you  won't  hardly 
beUere  it.  I  know  how  it  used  to  be  when  he 
was  manager  of  the  estate;  the  women  folks  didn't 
have  much  cause  for  laug^in'  then.  He  got  the 
upper  hand  o'  ten  like  you;  there  wasn't  no 
gaddin  'about  with  fellers  for  them ! 

Head  MAm  Servant 

Who's  gaddin'  about  with  fellers,  I'd  like  to 
know! 

Klbinxrt 

Tou'd  better  be  askin'  the  machinist,  Streck- 
mann. 

Head  Maid  Sbrtant 

[CrimtamJ]  For  all  I  care  you  can  ask  the  Lord 
hissdf !  [All  present  laugh. 

The  wuBchimH  Strbckmann  appean.    He  it  duety 
and  eowtee  etraight  from  the  threshing  machine. 
^\  '  He  ehowe  the  effecte  of  Uquor. 


\ 
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Streckmann 

Who's  talkin'  about  the  machinist  Streckmann 
mroun'  here?  He's  right  here!  He's  standin' 
rij^t  here.  Anybody  wantin'  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him?  Good  day  to  you  all!  Hope  you're 
havin'  a  pleasant  meaL 

Old  Mrs.  Gousch 
Talk  of  the  devil  an'  he  appears. 

Streckmann 

An'  you're  the  devil's  grandmother,  I  suppose. 
{He  takes  off  hii  cockade  and  wipeM  the  sweat  from 
hit  forehead.]  I  tell  you  people  I  can't  keep  up 
with  this:  this  kind  o'  work  uses  a  man  up  skin  and 
hemes !  —  Hello,  August !  Good  day  to  you>  Rosie ! 
Well,  father  Bemd  —  Great  God,  can't  anybody 
answer? 

Heinzbl 

Let  him  be  I  Some  people's  better  off  than  they 
can  stand* 

Streckmann 

The  Lord  lets  his  own  people  have  an  easy  time. 
A  feller  like  me  works  and  works  and  can't  get 
ahead.  [He  has  assumed  a  reclming  position  and 
squeezed  himself  between  Heinzbl  and  Kleinbrt. 
He  now  hands  his  whisky  bottle  to  Heinzel.] 
Let  her  go  aroun*. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

Ton  live  the  best  life  of  us  all,  Streckmann! 
What  in  Heaven's  name  has  you  to  complain  about? 
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A      .    Yoa  drinkB  yoor  drinks  and  makes  three  times  over 
wfiat  we  do  —  all  for  standin'  by  the  machine  a 

a;-'         m.  

Strbckmann 

What  I  want  is  work  for  my  brain.  I  got  a 
head  oo  me.  That's  what  yoa  bran-heads  can't 
understand.  Of  course!  What  does  an  (Ad 
woman  know  about  that!  An',  anyhow  —  the  troo- 
Uel  got  •  •  . 

GouscH 
Lord,  Streckmann  and  trouble  — 

Steeckmann 

More  than  enoa^!  —  there's  somethin'  that 
sticks  into  me,  I  can  tell  you  —  sticks  into  my  belly 
and  into  my  heart  1  feel  so  rotten  bad  I'd  like 
to  be  doin'  somethin'  real  crasy.  [To  the  Assistant 
Maid.]  Lass,  shall  1  lie  down  wiUi  yon? . 

Assistant  Maid 
111  bang  yoa  €fvcr  the  head  with  a  whetstone! 

GouscH 

That's  jost  what's  trooblin'  him;  ererythin'  gets 
black  before  his  eyes,  he  don't  see  nothin'  more, 
an'  sodden  like,  he's  lyin'  abed  with  a  lass.  . 

[Laud  laughter. 

Streckmann 

Ton  can  lao^^  ye  ragamoffins,  laagh  all  ye 
want  to!    It's  no  laoghin'  matt^  with  me,  I  can 
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tell  ye.  [Blustering:]  111  let  the  machine  tqneese 
off  one  of  my  anus!  Or  ye  can  run  the  piston 
through  me  if  ye  want  to!     Kill  me^  for  all  I  care. 

Hahn 
Or  mebbe  yon'd  like  to  set  a  bam  afire. 

Strbckmann 

By  God  I  There's  fire  enough  inside  of  me. 
August  there,  he's  a  happy  man  .  •  . 

August 

Whether  I'm  happy  or  whether  I'm  unhappy, 
that  don't  concern  no  one  in  this  world. 

Strbckmann 

What  am  I  doin'  to  you?  Can't  you  be  sociable 
with  a  feller? 

August 
111  lock  for  my  society  elsewhere. 

Strbckmann 

[Looks  at  him  long  with  smouldering  haired; 
represses  his  rage  and  grasps  the  whisky  bottle 
which  has  been  handed  back  to  himJ]  Giye  it  to 
me!  A  feller's  got  to  drown  his  sorrow!  —  {Xo 
Rose.]  You  needn't  be  lookin*  at  me?  a  Jtaigain's 
a_  jargaJnT  Fi^g  g^*  ttgJ_  I  m  goin* !  —  I  don't 
want  to  comfc,between  you. 
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Rots 
Y<m  can  go  or  70a  can  staj  for  aU  I  care. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

[CaUmg  Stubckmann  backJ]  Look  here,  Streck- 
mann^  what  waa  that  happened  t'other  day? 
Ahont  three  weeks  ago  at  the  threshin'  ma- 
chine? •  .  . 

[Men  and  women  hunt  into  laughter* 

Strbckmann 

That's  an  over.  I  don't  know  nothin*  aboot 
that 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

An'  yet,  yon  swore  by  all  that  was  good  and 
holy  .  .  • 

Kleinert 
Yon  people  stop  yoor  gossippin'. 

Old  Mrs.  Gousch 
He  needn't  be  talkin'  so  big  all  the  time. 

Strbckmann 

[Comes  hachJ]  And  I  tell  yon  what  I  says,  that 
I  pnts  through.  Ill  be  damned  if  I  don't!  Let  it 
go  at  that.     I  don't  say  no  more.  [EmU. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
It's  done  jnst  as  easy  without  talkin'. 
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Strsckmanm 

[Comes  back,  t#  about  to  speak  out,  but  reetraiue 
himself.}  Never  mind!  I  don't  w&lk  into  no  snch 
trap!  But  if  700  want  to  know  exactly  what  it*t 
all  about,  ask  Aogost  there  or  father  Bemd. 

Bbrnd 

What's  all  this  about?  What's  this  we're  siq>- 
posed  to  know? 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

'TwasL^^at  time  you  went  to  the  naagistrate'a. 

.    p         'twa»-that  time!     An'  didn't  Streckmann  pan  you 

V^^  oii  the  road  an'  didn'^  he  cry  out  somethin^  diist 

III. 

Kleinkrt 
It's  about  time  for  you  to  be  stoppin'. 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

An'  why,  I'd  like  to  know?  That's  all  nothin' 
but  a  joke  .  •  .  People  wonders  if  that  there  time 
you  all  agreed,  or  if  Rosie  wasn't  so  willin'  to 
j<Hn  in! 

Bernd 

God  Almighty  forgive  you  all  for  your  sins! 
What  I  wants  to  ask  you  is  this:  Why  can't  the 
whole  crowd  o'  you  leave  us  in  peace?  Or  is  it 
that  we  ever  did  any  harm  to  any  o'  ye? 

Golisch 
An'  we're  not  doin'  any  wrong  neither. 
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RosB 

An'  whether  I  was  willin'  on  that  day  or  not  — 
jo«  needn't  give  yooraelf  no  concern  about  that  I 
I'm  wilUn'  now  an'  that  settles  it 

KUEINBRT 

That's  the  ri§^  way^  Rosie! 

August 

[Who  ha$  hitherto  been  reading,  with  apparent 
abiorptian,  in  hit  New  Testament,  now  closes  the 
book  and  arises.}  Come^  father^  let's  go  to  work. 

Hahn 

That  takes  it  out  o'  yon  more  than  pastin'  prayer 
books  together  or  stirrin'  the  paste  in  your  pot! 

Hbinzkl 

An'  how  do  yon  think  hell  feel  after  the  wed- 
din'?    A  girl  like  Rosie  —  she  makes  demands! 

[Laughter, 

Strbckmann 

{Also  hmglking.']  Gee  .  .  .  !  I  almost  said 
somethin'  I  ooghtn't  to !  —  [He  steps  back  among 
the  people.]  Ill  give  yon  a  riddle  to  graess.  Shall 
I  ?  Still  waters  ran  deep !  ^Tis  bad.  Yon  mustn't 
taste  blood — no,  no!  The  thirst  only  gets  worse 
an' worse  —  that's  alL 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

What's  that?  Where  did  yon  get  the  taste  o' 
bkod? 
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Bbend 
I  suppose  he  means  the  taste  for  whisky! 

Stbxckmann 

I'm  goin'  my  way!  Good-bye!  I'm  a  good 
feUer!  Good-bye,  father  Bernd!  Good-bye, 
August!  Good-bye,  Rosie!  [To  August.]  What's 
wrong?  —  August,  don't  be  showin'  off.  'Tis  all 
well!  I'm  willin'!  You'll  not  see  me  again ( 
But  you  —  you've  got  reason  enough  to  be  grateful 
to  me.  You've  always  been  an  underhanded  kind 
o'  crittur!  But  I've  given  my  consent  to  let  things 
be!  I've  given  my  consent  an'  everything  can  go 
smoothly.  [Streckmann  goes. 

Rose 

[With  violent  energy  J]  Let  him  talk,  August; 
pay  no  attention  to  him. 

Eleinert 

Flamm  is  comin' !  [He  looks  at  hit  watch.]  'Tis 
over  half  an  hour! 

[The  whittle  of  the  engine  it  heard. 

Hahn 

[During  the  general  ttir.]  Forward,  Prussians  I 
It's  misery  whistlin'  for  us ! 

The  workingmen  and  the  maidt  disappear  twifUy 
with  their  tcythet.  Rose,  Old  Bernd  and 
August  remain  alone  on  the  scene. 
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Bernd 

All  the  evil  on  earth  seems  broken  loose  here! 
What's  all  that  Strcckmann  is  sajin'?  Tell  me, 
Bose,  do  yon  onderstand  it? 

Rose 

No,  an'  IVe  got  better  things  to  be  thinkin'  of! 
[She  gwes  August  a  friendly  nudge  on  the  headJ\ 

Isn't  it  so,  August?    We  have  no  time  for  n<Mi- 
icnse!    We  have  to  harry  these  comin'  six  weeks. 
[She  gathen  up  the  remnanU  of  the  meal 
in  her  haeket. 

August 
Come  over  to  us  a  bit  later. 

Rose 

I   most  wash  and   iron   and  sew  bnUonhoks. 
Tis  almost  time  now. 

Bernd 

Well  be  oomin'  to  our  supper  after  seven. 

[Esit 

August 

[Before  he  goes,  earnestly  :'\  Do  joa  care  few 
\,  Rosie? 


Rose 

Tes,  I  do  care  for  you. 

August  dieappeare  and  Ross  it  left  alone.    The 
hum  of  the  threehing  machine  is  heard  as  mdl 
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a$  ike  mmttering  of  thunder  on  the  horison. 
After  Rose  hae  replaeed  bread,  butter,  the  cof- 
fee pote  and  cups  into  her  baeket,  she  Hraight- 
en$  hereelf  up  and  ieenu  to  become  amare  of 
something  in  ike  distance  which  attracts  her 
and  holds  her  eapHve.  With  sudden  deter- 
minatian  she  sn4Mtches  up  the  head  kerckief 
ikat  kas  fallen  to  ike  ground  and  kurries  off. 
Before  ske  kas  disappeared  from  viem,  hom- 
ever,  Flamm  becomes  mstble  on  the  scene  and 
ecUs  to  her. 

FULMM 

Rose!  Wait  there!  C<mfoimd  it  all!  [Ron 
stands  still  with  her  face  turned  awaffJ]  Yon  ore 
to  give  me  a  drink!  I  soppoae  Vm  worth  a 
draught  of  water. 

ROOB 

There's  plenty  of  water  here. 

Flamm 

I  fee.  I'm  not  blind.  Bat  I  d(m*t  care  to 
drink  like  the  beasts.  Hurt  yon  no  cups  in  yoor 
basket?  [Ron  pushes  the  cover  of  her  basket 
aside.}  Well,  then!  Yon  eren  have  a  cop  of 
Bunslauer  ware!  I  like  to  drink  out  of  that  best 
of  aU.  [She  hands  him  the  cup,  stUl  with  averted 
face.]  I  beg  yomr  pardon.  Yon  might  practise  a 
little  politeness!  I  sni^>ose  yonll  have  to  force 
yonrsdf  to  it  this  one  more  time.  [Rosi  walks 
over  to  the  spring,  rinses  the  cup,  fiUs  it  with  water, 
sets  it  down  ne^  to  ike  spring  and  tken  returns 
to  ker  basket.    Ske  picks  ike  latter  up  and  waits 
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with  her  back  to  Flamm.]  No,  Rosie  —  that  won't 
do  at  aD.  Yoa  might  get  rid  of  some  gaol  Uid  in 
that  f ashi(»L  I  don't  know  the  habits  of  such  per- 
sons Teiy  exactly.  As  things  are,  I'm  still  the 
magistrate  FlamoL  Am  I  gmng  to  get  a  drink  or 
am  I  not?  Well:  One  •  •  •  two  •  .  •  three  .  .  • 
uid  •  •  •  there's  an  end  to  this.  I  beg  for  some 
decency!  No  more  nonsense!  [Rose  ha$  returned 
to  the  spring,  hoi  picked  up  the  cup  amd  now  holde 
iiomtio  Flamm,  stiU  refusing  to  look  at  himJ]  So! 
Higher,  though,  a  little  higher!  I  can't  get  at  it 
yet! 

Bosk 

But  yoa  most  hold  it. 

Flamm 

How  can  I  drink  this  way? 

Rose 

[Awuued  agoinst  her  wiU,  turns  her  face  to 
him*}  Oh,  bnt  •  •  • 

Flamm 

That's  better  already !  — That's  good!— [Jp- 
parenHjf  unintentionaUif  and  as  if  merely  to  hM 
the  cup,  he  puts  his  own  hands  upon  Ross's  which 
support  it.  His  mouth  at  the  rim  he  lowers  him- 
self more  and  more  until  he  kneels  on  one  knee."] 
So!    Thank  yon,   Rosie!    Now  yoa  can  let  me 

go- 

Rose 

[Making  gentle  efforts  to  disengage  herself  J] 
Oh,  no!    Do  let  me  be,  Mr.  Flamm! 
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Flamm 

Is  that  to?  Yoa  tbink^  thcn^  that  I  onght  to  let 
joa  be?  Now,  when  at  last  I've  suoeeeded  in 
catehinff  yoa!  No,  lassie,  'tis  not  so  easy  as  thai. 
It  won^  do  and  yon  needn't  ask  it  of  me.  Yoa 
needn't  wear  yoanelf  oot!  Yoa  ean't  escape  me! 
First  of  all,  look  me  square  in  the  eyes  once  more! 
I  haven't  changed!  I  know;  I  know  aboat  — 
everything!  I've  had  a  talk  with  the  magistrate 
Steckel  aboat  yoor  having  agreed  to  everything 
now.  I  thank  Ood  that  I'm  no  longer  the  official 
who  attends  to  the  matchmaking!  Another  man 
takes  care  of  the  man-traps  now.  J  even  know 
the  date  of  the^faneral  .  .  .  I'll  be  ...  I  meant 
^e  wedding,  of  course.  And  in  addition,  „  I  Ve 
talked"  io  myself,  too.  Bose,  'tis  a  hard  not!  I 
hope  we  w<m't  break  oar  teeth  on  it! 

BosB 
I  dare  not  stand  this  way  with  you  here. 

Flamm 

Yoa  mast  Whether  yoa  may  or  not  —  I  don't 
care!  In  fact  I  d<m't  give  a  tinker's  damn!  If 
this  thing  is  really  decreed  in  the  council  of  God, 
as  the  song  has  it —  I  want  a  dismissal  in  all  due 
form :  I  refuse  to  be  just  coolly  shunted  oiF. —  Rose, 
is.there  anything  in  the  past  for  wUch  I  need  to. 
ask  your  forgiveness? 

Rosi 

[Tauched,  shake$  her  head  with  energy  J] 
Nothin',  nothin'  at  all,  Mr.  Flanmi. 
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Flamm 

No?  Is  that  hcmest?  [Bon  nods  a  kearif 
mfifwtatioiu]  Wdl,  I'm  glad  of  that,  at  least!  I 
lumped  it  would  be  to.  Then  at  least  we  ean  keep 
iwnctiilny  that's  hannonioiis  in  our  memories.  Ah, 
Rose,  It  was  a  good,  good  time  •  •  . 

Boss 
An'  70a  most  go  bade  to  your  wife  •  •  • 

Flamm 

A  good  time!  And  it  rashes  past  .  .  •  past! 
And  what  do  we  keep  of  it? 

BOSB 

YoQ  most  be  kind,  very  kind  to  yonr  wife,  Mr. 
Flamm.     She's  an  angel;  'tis  she  that  sayed  me! 

FZrAMM 

Come,  let's  sit  down  under  the  pear  tree !  Very 
welL  But  why  talk  of  it?  I'm  always  kind  to 
my  wife.  Our  relations  are  the  very  friendliest 
Come,  Rose!  Tell  me  all  about  that  What  d'yoa 
mean  by  that?  Saved?  What  did  she  save  yoo 
from,  Bose?  I'd  naturally  like  to  know  that! 
What  was  the  matter  with  you?  Mother  did  drop 
all  sorts  of  hints;  but  I  was  no  wiser  for  them. 

Boss 

Mr.  Christopher!  .  .  .  Mr.  Flamm!  I  can't 
sit  down  here.  An'  it  don't  matter!  It  can't  lead 
to  anythin'.     'Tis  all  ^ci^an'.  past  nwwL-rrJteU, — 
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[lis  all  dead  an*  gone.  I  know  God  will  forgave 
me  the  sin.  An'  He  won't  laj  it  np  againft  the 
poor,  innocent  child  neither.  He's  too  merdfnl 
to  do  that! 

FULMM 

yj^S^        [Alluding  to  ike  hum  of  the  threekm^  maehime 
''J  nhich  growe  td^eF^fHou^r,']]  ^That  confounded 

^^sing  all  tfie  time  !-^  What  did.joo.jajj^Rose? 
Sit  down  jnst  a  moment.  I  won't  harm  yon;  ^ 
w<m't  even  touch  yon !  I  giye  yon  my  w<Mrd,  Rose. 
Have  some  confidence  in  me !  I  want  yon  to  speak 
out  —  to  teU  what's  on  your  heart! 

Ross 

I  don't  know  •  •  .  there's  •  •  •  there's  just 
nothln'  more  to  say!  When  once  I'm  married,  yoa 
can  go  an'  ask  the  good  missis.  Maybe  shell  teU 
you  then  what  was  the  trouble  with  me.  I  haven't 
told  August  nothin'  either.  I  know  he's  good. 
I'm  not  afraid  o'  th^  ^e's  soft  o'  heart  an'  a 
good  Christian  man.  An'  now:  Good-bye,  Christie 
—  keep  welL —  We've  a  long  life  ahead  of  us  now 
an',  maybe,  we  can  be  reel  faithful  an'  do  penance 
an'  work  hard  an'  pay  off  the  debt 

Flamm 

iHoUmg  Ron's  hand  foH  in  huS]  Rose,  stay 
one  moment.  It's  aU  right  and  I  must  be  satis- 
fied. I'm  not  coming  to  your  wedding,  God  knows! 
But  even  if  I  don't  come  to  your  weddings  still  I 
admit  that  you're  right. — ^.Bgt-oh^^  lass,  I've  loved 
^ou  so  truly,  sojicgi^tly.  .  .  .1  can  never  tell  jrS 
£nrmyh7    And  it's  been,  upon  my  wor^  as  far 
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bad:  as  I  can  think —  You  had  crept  into  my  heart 
even  in  the  old  days  when  you  were  a  child  and 
were  always  so  honest  •  •  •  so  frank  about  a 
thousand  Itttle  things  —  so  straight  and  tme,  how- 
ever things  were.  No  «8neakiness^  no  subterfuge 
—  whatever  the  consequences.  IVe  known  women 
enoogfa  in  Tarant  and  in  Eberswalde  at  the  agri- 
cokoral  coD^e  and  in  the  army^  and  I  was  usually 
locky  with  tiiem — ridiculously  so.  And  yet  I 
nefer  knew  true  happiness  except  through  you. 

Ross 
\    Oh,  Christie,  IVeloTed  you  too! 

Why  you've  been  in  love  with  me  ever  since  you 
were  a  little  thingi  Why  you  used  to  make  eyes 
at  me  •  .  .  Do  you  believe  you'll  ever  think  of  it? 
And  think  of  the  mad,  old  sinner  Flamm? 

Rbss 
That  I  wilL     I  have  a  pledge  •  •  • 

Flamm 

You  mean  the  ring  with  the  bit  of  stone?  And 
won't  you  come  to  our  house  some  time? 

Rosv 

No,  that  can't  be.  That  would  cut  a  body  too 
sorely  to  the  heart  That  wouldn't  be  nothin'  but 
double  suflTerin'  an'  misery!  There's  got  to  be  an 
end  to  it  all.  Ill  bury  myself  in  the  house! 
There's  work  an'  moil  enough  for  two!     'Tis  a  new 
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life  that's  beg^nnin'  an'  we  miutn't  look  back  on 
the  old  life.  There's  nothin'  but  sorrow  an'  heart's 
need  on  this  earth;  we  has  to  wait  for  a  better  place. 

Flamm 
And  so  this  is  to  be  our  last  farewell.  Rose? 

Rosi 
Father  an'  August  will  be  wonderin*  now. 

Flamm 

And  if  the  little  BBhe»  in  the  riyer  were  to 
stand  on  their  tails  in  wonderment  and  the  bitterns 
on  the  trees  did  the  same  —  I  wouldn't  lose  one 
sec<Mul  —  now !  So  it's  to  be  all,  all  over  and  done 
with?    And  you  won't  even  come  to  see  mother? 

Rose 

[Shaking  her  head.^  I  can't  look  her  in  the  face 
no  more!  Maybe  some  day!  Maybe  in  ten  years 
or  so!  Maybe  all  this'll  be  conquered  then. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Christie!     Good-bye,  Mr.  Flanun! 

Flamm 

So  be  it.  But,  lass,  I  tell  you,  if  it  weren't  for 
mother  .  .  •  now  .  .  .  even  now  ...  I  wouldn't 
fool  around  much  ...  I  wouldn't  give  you  much 
time  •  •  • 

RosB 

^^  Yes,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  little  word  **  if  " !     If 

^    \     August    wasn't    livin',    an'    father    wasn't  —  who 
I    E^ws^what  I'd  do.     I'd  like,  to  goont  into  tlie 
wide  world. 
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FZrAMM 

And  I  with  joa,  Rose!  Well,  then  we  know 
wliat's  in  oxa  hearts. —  And  now  you  might  fprc 
me  your  hand  once  more  •  •  •  {He  preaeM  her 
hand  amd  their  glamcee  meli  hotly  into  each  other 
m  thie  laet  fartweU.]  So  it  is.  What  was  to  be, 
most  be!  I  siq^pose  we  most  leave  each  other  now. 
[He  tum9  retolutely  and  walki  amay  with 
firm  eiepe  and  without  looking  back. 


Ross 

[Looking  after  him,  maetering  henelf,  wOh 
tense  voUHon:}  What  most  be,  must  be !  — ^'tis  well 
now!  — 

[She  fmt  hack  the  can  into  her  baeket  and 
ie  abomt  to  walk  in  the  opponte  direction. 

Stbeckmann  appears. 

Stseckmahn 

[Wiih  pale,  contorted  face,  creeping  and  basely 
hesitant  m  demeanour.^  Rose!  Rose  Bemd! 
D'you  hear?  That  was  that  rascally  Flamm 
again!  If  ever  I  gets  my  hand  on  him  .  .  .  I'll 
smash  every  bone  in  his  carcase!  —  What's  up? 
What  did  he  want  again !  But  I*m  tellin'  you  this: 
things  don't  go  that  way!  I  won't  bear  it!  One 
man  is  as  good  as  another!  I  won't  let  nobody 
turn  me  off  this  way! 

Ross 
What  d'you  say?    Who  are  you  anyhow? 
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Strbckmakn 

Who  am  I?  Damn  it,  you  know  that  well 
enough ! 

Rou 
Who  are  70a?    Where  did  I  ever  see  70a? 

STRSCKMAmr 

Me?  Where  70a  saw  me?  Tauf  You  can 
look  for  somebody  else  to  pla7  7oar  monke7  tricks 
on! 

Rose 

1 1    What   do  70Q   want?    What   are   70a?    What 
'ibosiness  has  70a  with  me? 

SnUCCKMANN 

What  business  ?  What  I  wants  ?  Nothin*  mnch, 
7'onderstand ?     God  .  .  .  don't  scream  so! 

Rose 
I'll  call  for  all  the  world  to  come  if  700  don't 
get  out  o'  m7  wa7  this  minute ! 

Strbckmann 

\      Think  o'  the  cherr7  tree!     Think  o'  the  cm- 
\cifiz  .  • 

* 

Rose 

Who  are  70a!  Lies!  Lies!  What  do  7on 
want  with  me?  Either  70U  get  awa7  from  here 
straightwa7  ...  or  I'll  cr7  ont  for  some  one  to 
come  an'  help  me! 
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Strkckmann 
G'ul,  youVe  lost  your  senses! 

Bosk 

Then  I  won't  have  to  drag  'em  around  with  me    \ 
no  l<Higer!    Who  are  yool   ,Lies!    YooVe  seen 
nothin'l     111  cry  out!     I'll  shriek  as  long  as  I  has 
breath  in  my  body,  if  yon  don't  go  this  yery  second.     '1 

Stubckmann 
iFrigktened.]  I'm  gmn',  Rosie.     It's  all  right  | 

Rose 
Bnt  now!    This  minnte!     Y'nnderstand ! 

Strbckmann 

Right  away !     For  all  I  care !     An'  why  not? 
[He    makes    a    farcical    gesture    as    though 
avoiding  a  shower  of  rain. 

Rose 

[Half -mad  with  rage  and scomJ]  There  he  runs! 
The  vile  scoondrel!  When  yon  see  a  fellow  like 
that  from  behind^  yon  see  tiie  best  side  o'  him! 
¥jy  I  says !  He's  all  smooth  an'  spruce  on  the  oat- 
sidcy  an'  his  innards  rotten  as  dirt  A  body  conid 
die  o'  disgost! 

Stubckmann 

[Turns,  pale  and  sinisterJ]  Ah  .  •  •  I  An*  ia 
that  so  indeed!  Yoo  don't  nerer  mean  it!  •  •  • 
'TIS  not  very  appetishi'  the  way  yon  makes  it  oat 
Why  was  yon  so  hot  after  it,  then? 
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Boob 
I?    Hot  after  yoa? 

Stbsckmann 
Maybe  youVe  forgotten  already? 

Boob 
Scoundrel! 

Stbsckmanm 
Maybe  I  am* 

ROOB 

{'  Scoundrel!  Ruffian!  Why  do  you  go  sniffin' 
around  me  now !    Wboareyou?    Wbathas  I  done? 

i  i  You  stuck  to  my  heels !  You  followed  me  an'  baited 
me  an'  snapped  at  me  .  .  •  Rascal  .  •  •  worse'n  a 
•dog  •  •  . 

Stuokmahn 
Twas  you  that  ran  after  me! 

Ross 
What  .  •  .  ? 

Stubckmann 

You  came  to  my  house  an'  made  things  hot  for 
! 

Rose 
An'  you  •  •  . 

Strsckmann 
WeU,  what? 
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Boob 
An*  you?    An'  yon? 

Stsbckmanm 
Well,  I  dim't  refute  a  good  thing  that's  offered. 

Boob 

Stredonann!  Yon  has  to  die  some  day!  D'you 
hear?  Thinic  o'  your  last  hour!  You  has  to  stand 
before  your  Judge  some  day !  I  ran  to  you  in  the 
awful  terror  o'  my  heart!  An*  I  begged  yon  for 
tl^Jgge-4>lGod^not  to  pntjiothin"  fec^eS^me  an' 
August  I  crept  on  my  knees  T)cTore  you  —  an* 
yousay,  you,  r^ran  after  youl  What  was  it 
Suly?  xon~oonmutted  a  crime  —  a  crime  against 
me!  An'  that's  worse'n  a  scoundrel's  trick! 
'Twas  a  crime  —  doubly  and  trebly!  An'  the 
Lordll  bring  it  home  to  you! 

Stbxckmamn 
listen  to  that!    Ill  take  my  chances! 

BOSB 

Is  that  what  you  say?  Youll  take  your  chances 
in  that  court?  Then  a  person  can  spit  in  your 
face! 

Stsbckmann 

Think  o'  the  cherry  tree!    Think  o'  the  cru- 

RosB 

An'  you  swore  to  me  that  you'd  never  mention 
it  again!    You  swore  by  all  that's  holy.     You  put 
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that  hand  o'  yours  on  the  cross,  an'  by  the  cross 
you  swore  —  an'  now  you're  beginnin'  to  persecute 
me  again !     What  do  you  want? 

Strsckmann 

I'm  as  good  as  Flamm.     An'  I  don't  want  no 
more  goin's  on  between  you  an'  hun! 

Rose 

111    jump    into    his    bed,    scoundrel!    An'    it 
wouldn't  concern  you  that  much ! 

Strsckmann 
Well,  we'll  see  what'll  be  the  end  of  all  that! 

Rose 

What?  'Tis  violence  that  you  did  to  me!  You 
confused  me !  You  broke  me  down !  You  pounced 
on  me  like  a  wild  beast!  I  know!  I  tried  to  get 
out  by  the  door!  An'  you  took  hold  an'  you  rent 
my  bodice  an'  my  slkjrt !  I  bled !  I  might  ha'  got-  I 
bm  out  by  the  door !  Then  you  shot  the  latch !  , 
^at's  a  crime,  a  crime !     An'  I'U  denounce  .  .  • 

BsRND  and  August  appear  on  the  scene.  After 
them  SIi«KiNERT  and  Golisch  and  the  other 
field  hands, 

Bernd 

[Close     to     Streckmann.]  What's     aU     this? 
What  did  you  do  to  my  lass? 
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August 

[PuUm  Bbbnd  hack  and  ihruMts  hitMelf  for- 
mard.l  Tis  my  place,  father.  What  did  yon  do 
to  Rosie? 

Streckmann 
Nothin*! 

BSRND 

[Cowtimg  forward  again.^  What  did  you  do  to 
the  lass? 

Stbkckmann 
Nothin' ! 

August 

[Approaching  Streckmann  once  more^l  Youll 
tell  us  now  what  you  did  to  her ! 

Streckmann 
Nothin' !    The  derU!     I  say  nothin' ! 

August 

Youll  either  be  tellin*  us  now  what  you  did  to 
her  —  <w  .  .  . 

Streckmann 

Or?  Well,  what?  What  about  "or'*?  — 
Hands  off!  .  .  .  Take  your  hands  from  my 
throat!! 

Kleinert 
[Trying  to  separate  ihemJ]  Hold  on,  now. 
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STRBCKMAim 

Hands  off » I  teUjoii! 

BntND 

Toull    have    to    take    the    conseqnencet    now! 
£itiier  •  •  • 

August 
What  did  jon  do  to  the  girl? 

Strxckmanm 

[Backing,   in   sudden   fright,   toward  the  pear 
tree,  cries  out:]  Help! 

August 

What  did  you  do  to  the  girl?     Answer  me  that! 
I  got  to  know  that ! 

[He  has  freed  himself  and  faces  Stbsck- 

MAKK. 

Streckmann 

[Lifts  his  arm  and  strikes  August  fuU  in  the 
'foee.^  There's  my  answer!     That's  what  I  did! 

Klbimbrt 
Streckmann!  ' 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 
Catch  hold  o'  August!     He's  falUnM 

Head  Maid 
[Supports  the  falling  man.l  August! 
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Bbrnd 

[Paying  no  attention  to  August,  but  addressing 
Stekckmann:]  YooH  have  to  account  for  this! 
Itll  be  broagfat  home  to  yoo! 

SxaSCKMAMN 

What?    On  account  o*  that  there  wench  that's    t 
common  to  anybody  as  wants  her  ... 

[JVUhdraws. 

Bkrnd 

^What  was  that  he  said  .  -  •  ? 

Klbinbrt 

[Who  is  helping  the  Maid,  Hahn,  Oousch  and 
Mnsi  GouscH  support  August.]  His  eye  is  out! 

Old  Mrs.  Golisch 

Father  Bemd,  Angost  didn't  fare  so  very  well 
this  time  .  .  . 

Klbinbrt 

Tis  an  evil  wooin'  that  he  has ! 

Bbrnd 

What?    How?     Christ  in  Heaven!  [He  goes  to 
im.}  August! 

August 

My  left  eye  hurts  that  bad! 

Bbrnd 
Rose,  bring  some  water! 


I 
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Old  Mai.  Golisch 
'Tifl  a  misfortime. 

Bbrnd 
Ro8e>  fetch  iome  water!    D'jon  hear  me? 

GouscH 
Thatll  mean  a  good  year  o'  pri8<m  I 

Rose 

[Suddenljf  awakening  from  a  dosed  condUion.l 
He  says  ...  he  says  .  .  .  What's  the  meanin'  o* 
.  .  .  Didn't  I  get  a  doll  o'  Christmas  .  •  • 

The  Maid 
[To  Rose.]  Are  yon  asleep? 

Rose 

•  .  .  There's  no  tellin'  what  .  .  .  'So,  lass:  it 
can't  be  done!  Snch  things  don't  come  to  good! 
•  •  •  Mebbe  a  girl  can't  do  without  a  mother. 


THE    CURTAIN    FALLS 


V 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  9ame  room  in  Flamm's  houte  as  in  the  eeeond 
act  It  U^a  SiUurda^jafternoon  toward  the 
begint&g  of  Sjipjember.  Flamm  if  etithig 
ooer  ku  aecomnU  at  ihe  roUer-top  desk.  Not 
far  from  the  door  to  the  hall  standi  Stbsck- 

MAKN. 

F1.AMM 

Aooording  to  this  theie  is  due  7011  the  tmn  of    Ij 
twelve  pfimdB,  ten  shillings^  sizp^ioe.  t 

Strcckmamn 
Yes^  Mr.  Flamm. 

F1.AMM 

What  was  wrong  with  the  machine?  Too 
stopped  woridng  one  fwenoon? 

Stbsckmann 

I  had  a  sommons  to  appear  in  the  county  court 
that  day.  There  wasn't  nothin'  wrong  with  the 
machine. 

F1.AMM 

Was  that  in  connection  with  the  trouble  about 

.  .  .  KeO? 

956 
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Strxckmann 

Yes.  An'  besides  that  Bemd  sned  me  for 
slanderin'  his  daughter. 

Flamm 

[Has  taken  mone^f  from  a  special  pigeon  hole 
and  counts  it  out  on  the  large  table.]  Here  are 
twelve  poands  and  eleven  shiUings.  So  yoo  owe 
me  sixpence. 

Strxckmann 

[Pockets  the  moneff  and  gives  Flamm  a  small 
coin.]  An'  so  I'm  to  tell  the  head  bailiff  that  by  the 
end  o'  December  you'll  be  ready  for  me  again. 

Flamm 

Yes,  I  want  yon  for  two  days.  Say,  by  the 
beginning  of  December.  I'd  like  to  empty  the  big 
bam  at  that  time. 

Strxckmavn 

By  the  beginnin'  o'  December.  All  right,  Mr. 
Flamm.     Good-bye. 

Flamm 

Good-bye,  Streckmann.  Tell  me,  thonj^ 
what's  going  to  be  the  outcome  of  that  affair? 

Strxckmakn 

[Stops  and  shrugs  his  shoulders.]  It  isn't  goin* 
to  be  much  of  an  outcome  for  me ! 
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FhAMU 

Why? 

Strxckmann 
I  suppose  111  have  to  suffer  for  it. 

Flamm 

What  conseqooices  a  little  thing  will  sometiines 
hsre!  —  How  did  it  happen  that  you  qoarreled? 

Streckmann 

I  can't  say  as  I  can  remember  clearly.  That 
day  —  I  must  ha'  been  off  my  head  —  but  the  truth 
is  I  just  can't  get  it  straight  how  it  did  happen. 

Flamm 

The  bookbinder  is  known  to  be  a  very  peaceable 
man. 

Strkckmann 

An'  yet  he's  always  quarrelin'  with  me!  But 
the  thing's  just  gone  from  me. —  All  I  know  is 
that  they  fell  on  me  just  like  hungry  wolves!  I 
thought  they  was  tryin'  to  kill  me  right  there !  If 
I  hadn't  been  thinkin'  that,  my  hand  wouldn't  ha' 
slipped  the  way  it  did. 

F1.AMM 
And  the  man's  eye  couldn't  be  saved?  l| 

Strkckmann 

Noy  an'  it  makes  a  feller  feel  sorry.  But  .  .  • 
there's  notfiin'  to  be  done.  The  misfortune  isnt 
on  my  consdenoe. 
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Flamm 

A  thing  of  that  kind  is  bad  enough  in  itself. 
And  when  the  courts  take  a  liand  in  it,  that  only 
makes  it  worse.     I'm  especially  sorry  for  the  girL 

Stbickmann 

Tes;  I'm  thin  an'  wasted  with  the  misery  of 
it.  It's  gone  straight  to  my  heart.  I  tell  you^ 
your  honour^  I  don't  know  what  it  is  to  sleep  no 
more.  I  haven't  got  nothin'  against  August  really. 
Bnt>  as  I  said^  I  jost  can't  account  for  it. 

Flamm 

Tou  ought  to  go  over  and  see  Bemd  some  day. 
If  you  insulted  his  daughter  and  weren't  in  a  clear 
state  of  mind^  you  could  simply  retract  what  you 
said. 

Strickmann 

That's  none  o'  my  business.  That's  his'n.  Of 
course,  if  he  knew  what'U  come  out  —  he'd  take 
back  his  accusation.  Somebody  ebe  ought  to  tell 
him.  He's  not  doin*  the  girl  no  service  by  it. 
That's  how  things  is.     Good-bye^  your  honour. 

Flamm 
Good-bye. 

Sthbckmann  UaveM  the  roam. 

Flamm 

[Escitedljf,  to  Mnuelf.]  If  one  could  only  get 
at  the  throat  of  a  creature  like  that! 


X 
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Mrs.  Flamm  U  wheeled  in  hy  a  maid  from  Flamm's 
den. 

Mbs.  Flamm 

What  are  joa  mottering  aboat  again?  —  {At  a 
geHmre  from  her  the  maid  retires.]  —  Did  you 
have  an  J  annoyance? 

Flamm 
Oh,  yea;  a  little. 

Mbs.  Flamm 
Wasn't  that  Streckmann? 

Flamm 

The  handsome  Stredonann.  Yes,  that  was  the 
handsome  Streckmann. 

Mbs.  Flamm 

How  is  that  affair  getting  on  now,  Christie? 
Did  yoo  talk  about  Keil? 

Flamm 

[ScrOMing.]  Oh,  pshaw!  My  head  is  full  of 
figures. 

Mbs.  Flamm 
Do  I  disturb  you,  Christie? 

Flamm 
No;  only  you  must  keep  quiet 
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Mmm.  Flamm 

If  I  can't  do  aiijUiing  die  —  jon  can  be  tore 
I  can  do  that 

iSUence.] 

Flamm 

[Bursting  out.']  Ill  be  damned  and  double 
damned!  There  are  times  when  one  would  like  to 
take  a  gun  and  simpl j  shoot  down  a  scoundrel  like 
that!  There'd  be  no  trouble  about  taking  that  on 
one's  conscience. 

Mns.  Flamm 
But,  Christie,  jou  really  frighten  me. 

Flamm 

It  {sn't  my  fault!     I'm  frightened  myself!  — 

I  tell  you,  inother,  that  man  is  so  low,  so  rotten 

with  evil  ...  I  tell  you  ...  at  least  he  has  speUs 

when  he's  that  way  .  .  .  that  a  man  like  myself, 

who  is  no  saint  either,  feels  as  if  his  very  bowels 

were  turning  in  him!     There's  no  end  to  that  kind 

of  corruption.     A  man  may  think  he  knows  life 

I  inside  out,  that  he's  digested  some  pretty  tough  bits 

I  himself  —  but  things  like  that  —  crimes  —  I  tell 

iyou,  one  never  gets  beyond  the  elements  in  that 

'  kind  of  knowledge! 

Mns.  Flamm 
What  has  roused  you  so  again? 

Flamm 

[Writing  again.]  Oh,  I'm  only  speaking  in  gen- 
eraL 
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Mbs.  Flamm 

I  thooglit  it  was  somehow  connected  with  Streck- 
mann.  Because^  Christie^  I  can't  rid  myself  of 
the  thooght  of  that  affair.  And  when  it's  conven- 
ient to  joa  some  daj,  I'd  like  to  have  a  good  talk 
with  joa  about  it! 

Flaicm 

With  me?     How  does  Streckmann  concern  me? 

Mbs.  Flamm 

Not  Streckmann  exactly  —  not  the  man.  Bat 
sorely  old  Bemd  and  Rose.  As  far  as  the  girl 
is  concerned^  'tis  bitter  earnest  for  her  —  the  whole 
thing!  And  if  I  weren't  tied  down  here  as  I  am^ 
I  would  have  gone  over  to  see  her  long  ago.  She's 
never  seen  here  any  more. 

Flamm 

Too  .  .  .  yoo  want  to  go  and  see  Rose?  What 
do  yoo  want  of  her? 

Mbs.  Flamm 

Bot,  don't  yoo  see,  Christie  —  yoo  onderstand 
that  —  she  isn't  exactly  the  first  comer!  I  ought 
to  see  aboot  setting  her  affairs  to  rights  a  bit! 

Flamm 

Ah  wdl,  mother!  Do  what  yoo  think  is  yoor 
doty.  I  hardly  think,  that  yoo'U  aoonnplish  moch 
for  thegirL 
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Mrs.  Flamm 
How  is  that,  Christie?     What  do  70a  mean? 

Flamm 

One  shooldn't  mix  np  into  other  people's  affairs. 
All  you  get  for  your  pains  is  ingpratitude  and 
worry. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Even  so!  We  can  bear  the  worry,  an'  ingrati- 
tnde  —  that's  what  yon  expect  in  this  world.  An' 
as  far  as  Rose  Bemd  is  concerned,  I  always  felt 
as  if  she  were  more  than  half  my  own  child.  Yon 
see,  Christie,  as  far  as  I  can  think  back  —  when 
father  was  still  chief  forester  —  her  mother  al- 
ready came  to  wash  for  ns.  Afterward,  in  the 
churchyard,  at  our  little  Kurt's  gprave  —  I  see  the 
g^rl  standin'  as  clear  as  if  it  was  to-day,  even 
though  I  was  myself  more  dead  than  alive.  Ex- 
cept you  an'  me,  I  can  tell  yon  that,  nobody  was  as 
inconsolable  as  the  girL 

Flamm 

Do  as  yon  please,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned !  But 
what  are  your  intentions  exactly?  I  can't  think 
what  you're  after,  child! 

Mrs.  Flamm 
First,  I'm  going  to  be  real  curious  now. 

Flamm 
What  aboot? 
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Msf.  Flamm 

Ohy  about  nothing  joa  can   describe  exactly!    I 
YoQ  know,  ni oallj,  I  d(Ni't  interfere  in  your  af- 
faira.    Bnt  now  ...  I'd  like  real  well  to  know 
.  •  •  wbat's  come  over  yon  this  while  past? 

Flamm 

Orer  me?  I  thought  you  were  talking  about 
Roae  Bemd. 

MRf.   FlJOfM 

Bui  now  I'm  talking  about  you,  you  see. 

FlJOfM 

Ton  can  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  mother. 
My  affairs  are  no  concern  of  yours. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Tou  say  that!  *Tis  easily  said.  But  if  a  per- 
aon  sits  still  as  I  have  to  do  and  sees  a  man  grow- 
ing more  an'  more  restless,  an'  unable  to  sleep  o' 
nights,  an'  hears  him  si^^iin'  an'  sighin',  and  that 
man  happens  to  be  your  own  husband  —  why,  you 
have  all  kinds  of  thoughts  come  over  you! 

Flamm 

Now,  mother,  you've  gone  oS  your  head  entirely. 
Tou  seem  to  want  to  nuJce  me  loc^  utterly  foolish! 
J  si^l  Am  I  such  an  imbecile?  I'm  not  a  love- 
lorn swain* 

Mbs.  Flamm 

No,  Christie,  you  can't  esci^  me  that  way! 
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Flamm 

Mother^  what  are  jou  trying  to  do?  Do  jon 
want,  simply,  to  be  tiresome,  to  bore  me?  Eh? 
Or  make  the  house  too  disagreeable  to  stay  in?  Is 
that  your  intention?  If  so,  you're  going  about  it 
the  best  way  possible. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  don't  care  what  yon  say;  you're  keeping  some- 
thing secret! 

Flamm 

lShr%gg%ng  hit  Mhauldert.]  Do  you  think  so?  — 
Well,  perhaps  I  am  keeping  something  from  you  I 
Suppose  it  is  so,  mother  .  .  .  You  know  me  •  •  • 
You  know  my  nature  in  that  respect  .  •  .  The 
whole  world  could  turn  upside  down  and  not  get 
that  much  [he  snaps  hU  fingers']  out  of  me!  As 
for  annoyance  .  .  .  everyone  has  his  share  of  it 
in  this  world!  Yesterday  I  had  to  dismiss  one  of 
the  brewers;  day  before  yesterday  I  had  to  send  a 
distiller  to  the  deviL  And,  all  in  all,  apart  from 
such  incidents,  the  kind  of  life  one  has  to  live  here 
is  really  flat  and  unprofitable  enough  to  make  any 
decent  individual  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Why  don't  you  seek  company?  Drive  in  to 
town! 

Flamm 

Oh,  yes,  to  sit  in  the  inn  plajring  at  cards  with  a 
crowd  of  Philistines  or  to  be  stilted  with  his  hon- 
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€mt,  the  prefect  of  the  county.'  God  forbid!  I 
have  enoagfa  of  that  nonsense!  [it  couldn't  tempt 
me  out  of  the  house!  If  it  weren't  for  the  bit  of  >/ 
hunting  a  man  could  do  —  if  one  couldn't  shoul- 
der one's  gun  occasionally^  (me  would  be  tempted  to 
run  away  to  seiu] 

Mrs,  Flamm 

Well,  you  see!  There  you  are!  That's  what  I 
say!  Tou've  just  changed  entirely!  Till  two, 
three  months  ago,  you  was  as  merry  as  the  day's 
long;  you  shot  birds  an'  stuffed  them,  increased 
your  botanical  collection,  hunted  birds'  eggs  — 
and  sang  the  livelong  day!  'Twas  a  joy  to  see 
you!  rAn'  .now,  suddenly,  you're  like  another  V 
personT 

Flamm 
If  only  we  had  been  able  to  keep  Kurt ! 

Mrs.  Flamm 


*  How  would  it  be  if  we  adopted  a  child?    :  ^ 

Flamm 

All  of  a  sudden?  No,  mother.  I  don't  care 
about  it  now.  Before,  you  couldn't  make  up  your 
mind  to  it;  now  I've  passed  that  stage  too. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

'Tis  easily  said:  Take  a  child  into  the  house! 
First  of  all  it  seemed  to  me  like  betraying  Kurt 
.  .  .  yes,  like  a  regular  betrayal  .  .  •  that's  what 
the  very  thought  of  it  seemed  to  me.     I  felt  — 
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how  shall  I  say  it?  —  as  if  we  were  patting  the 
child  awaj  from  as  atterlj  —  oat  of  the  hoose, 
out  of  his  little  room  an'  his  little  bed,  an*,  last  of 
all,  oat  of  oar  hearts. —  But  the  main  thing  was 
this:  Where  can  joa  get  a  child  in  whom  yoa  can 
hope  to  have  some  joy?  —  Bat  let  that  rest  where  it 
is.  Let's  go  back  to  Rose  once  more!  —  Do  yoa 
know  how  it  is  with  her,  Christopher? 

Flamm 

Oh,  well!  Of  coarse;  why  not?  Streckmann 
has  cast  a  slur  upon  her  conduct  and  old  Bemd 
won't  suffer  that!  'Tis  folly,  to  be  sure,  to  bring 
suit  in  such  a  matter.  Because  it  is  the  woman  who 
has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  in  the  end. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  wrote  a  couple  of  letters  to  Rose  and  asked  the 
lass  to  come  here.  In  her  situation,  Christopher, 
she  may  really  not  know  what  to  do  nor  where  to 
torn. 

Flamm 
Why  do  you  think  so? 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Because  Streckmann  is  right! 

Flamm 

[Taken  aback  and  with  a  show  of  stuptdit^.^ 
What,  mother?  You  must  express  yourself  more 
clearly. 
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Mum.  Flamm 

Now^  Ctiristie^  don't  let  jour  temper  get  tbe 
better  of  yon  again!  IVe  kept  the  truth  from  yon 
till  now  because  I  know  you're  a  bit  harsh  in  such 
matters.  Yon  remember  the  little  maid  that  you 
put  straij^t  out  o'  the  house,  and  the  trunk-maker 
to  whom  you  gave  a  beating!  Now  this  lass  o' 
ours  made  a  confession  to  me  long  ago  —  maybe 
eight  weeks.  An'  we  hare  to  consider  that  'tis  not 
only  Rose  that's  to  be  considered  now,  but  ...  a 
seeond  being  .  .  •  the  one  that's  on  the  way.  Did 
you  understand  me?    Did  you? 

Flamm 

[With  self-repressionJ]  No!  Not  entirely, 
mother,  I  must  say  frankly.  I've  got  a  kind  of  a 
•  •  .  just  to-day  •  •  •  it  comes  over  me  .  .  .  the 
blood,  you  know  •  •  •  it  seems  to  go  to  my  head 
sudd^y,  once  in  a  while.  It's  like  a  .  •  .  it's 
horriUe,  too  •  •  •  like  an  attack  of  dizziness!  I 
suppose  111  hare  to  •  •  •  at  least,  I  think  I'll  haye 
■to  take  the  air  a  bit.  But  it's  nothing  of  impor- 
tance, mother.    So  don't  worry. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Looking  at  him  through  her  spectadet,^  And  | 
where  do  y^  want  to  go  with  your  cartHdge  belt?  I ' 

Flamm  0^)^^  ^^,V 

Nowhere !  What  did  I  want  to  do  with  the  car- 
tridge belt?  [He  hurls  the  heU  aside  which  he  has 
involuniarUy  picked  upJ]  ,jQne  learns  nothing  .  .  • 
is  kept  in  the  dark  about  ererytEuig)    And  then  a 
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point  oomes  whore  one  toddenl j  feels  Uind  and 
ttopid  .  •  .  and  a  stranger  ...  an  otter  stranger 
in  this  world. 

MaSb  Flamm 

[Smspiciaudy.]  ^1^11  yon  tell  me,  Christie,  Ae 
meanin'  of  all-this? 

Flamm 

It  hasn't  anj,  molher  —  not  the  sli^ilest  •  •  • 
none  at  all,  in  fact  And  I'm  quite  clear  in  mj 
head  again,  too  —  quite!  Only  now  and  then  a 
Reding  comes  over  me,  a  kuMT  of  terror,  aD  of  a 
sudden,  I  dcm't  know  how  .  .  .  and  I  feel  as  if 
there  were  no  solid  footing  under  me  any  Icmger, 
and  as  if  I  were  going  to  crash  throng  and  break 
my  nedL. 

Mas.  Flamm 

'Tis  strange  things  yon  are  saying  to-day, 
Christie.  [A  knocking  U  heard  at  the  door.]  Who's 
knocking  there?     Come  in ! 

Auousr 

[SttU  behind  the  tcenet.]  'Tis  only  me,  Mrs. 
Flamm. 

Flamm  withdraws  rapidlff  iwto  hit  den. 

Mas.  Flamm 

Oh,  'tis  you,  Mr.  Keil.     Just  step  right  in. 

August  Kkil  appears  on  the  scene.    He  is  paler 
than  formerly,  more  emaciated  and  wears  dark 
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gUuscM.    Hi$  left  eye  u  hidden  by  a  black 
patch, 

August 

I  have  come,  Mrs.  Flamm,  to  bring  Rose's  ex- 
cufes  to  you.     Good-day,  Mrs.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
Good-day  to  yoo,  Mr.  Keil. 

August 

My  betrothed  had  to  go  to/the  county  court  to- 
day, or  she  would  ha'  come  herself.  But  she'll 
be  comin'  in  this  evenin'. 

Mrs.  FuofM 

I'm  real  pleased  to  get  a  chance  to  see  yon. 
How  are  yon  getting  on?     Sit  down. 

August 

God's  ways  are  mysterious!  An'  when  His 
hand  rests  heavy  on  us,  we  mustn't  complain.  On 
the  contrary,  we  must  rejoice.  An'  I  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Flamm,  that's  almost  the  way  I'm  feelin' 
nowadays.  I'm  content  The  worse  things  gets, 
the  gladder  I  am.  'Tis  layin'  up  more  an'  more 
treasures  in  heaven. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Taking  a  deep  and  difficult  breath*^  I  trust  you 
are  right,  Mr.  Keil. —  Did  Rose  get  my  letters? 
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August 

She  gave  them  to  me  to  read.  An'  I  told  her,  it 
wouldn't  do  —  that  she'd  have  to  go  to  see  yon 
now. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  most  tell  jon^  Keil,  I'm  snxprised  that^  after 
all  these  recent  happenin's,  she  never  once  found 
(her  way  here.  She  knows  that  she'U  find  sympa- 
;thy  here. 

Auougr 

She's  been  reel  afraid  o'  people  recently.  An', 
Mrs.  Flamm,  if  you'll  permit  me  to  say  so,  yon 
mustn't  take  it  ilL  First  of  all  she  had  her  hands 
full  with  tendin'  to  me.  I  was  so  in  need  o'  care  — 
an'  she  did  a  good  work  by  me!  An'  then,  since 
that  man  slandered  her  so  terrible,  she  scarce  dared 
go  out  o'  the  room. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  don't  take  offence,  KeiL  Oh,  no!  But  how 
is  she  otherwise?     An'  what  does  she  do? 

August 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  that's  certain.  To-day,  for 
instance,  when  she  had  to  go  to  court  at  deven 
o'clock — 'twas  a  regular  dance  she  led  us!  She 
talked  so  strange,  Mrs.  Flamm,  'twas  enough  to 
scare  a  body  out  o'  his  wits. —  First  of  all  she 
didn't  want  to  be  goin'  at  all;  next  she  thought 
she  wanted  to  take  me  with  her.  In  the  end  she 
was  gone  like  a  flash  an'  cried  out  to  me  that  I 
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wasn't  to  follow.     Times  she  kept  weepin'  all  day ! 
'—  Naturally,  a  man  has  his  ^thoughts. 

Mrs.  FuofM 
What  kind  o'  thoughts? 

AuouffT 

About  sereral  things. —  ^rstly^  this  mishap  that 
came  to  me!  She  spoke  of  it  to  me  many  a  time. 
'fEa£%  cot  lunr  straight  to  the  heart!  An'  about 
father  Bemd  an*  that  he  has  taken  that  business  o' 
^tr^kmann  soserions* 

Mrs.  Flamm 

We're  all  alone  here,  Mr.  KeiL  Why  shouldn't 
we  speak  openly  for  once.  Did  it  never  occur  to 
yon  •  •  .  I  mean  about  this  Streckmann  matter 
•  •  .  to  yon  or,  maybe  to  father  Bemd  —  that 
there  might  be  some  truth  in  it? 

August 
I  don't  let  myself  have  no  thoughts  ajlpttt  that,\ 

Mrs.  Flamm    (>>t    j  j ,-  -.  tr 

That's  right!  I  don't  blame  you  for  that  in  the 
least.  ThercjMre  times  in  life  when^  one  can't  .do 
better  than  stick  one's  head  in  the  sand  like  .ao 
ostriclL     But  that  isn't  right  for  a  father ! 


j»'' 


August 

Well,  Mrs.  Flamm,  as  far  as  old  Bemd  goes, 
mind  is  as  far  as  the  sky  from  any  suspicicm 
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that  somethin'  mightn't  be  quite  right  His  con- 
▼iction's  as  firm  as  a  rock.  He'd  let  you  chop  off 
his  hands  for  it  Nobody  wouldn't  believe  how 
strictly  he  thinks  about  things  o'  that  kind.  His 
honour  was  there  too  an'  ttici  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw  his  charge  .  •  • 

Mbs.  Flamm 
lEseitedly.]  Who  was  there? 

August 
His  honour^  Mr.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
My  husband? 

August 

Yes!  He  talked  to  him  a  long  time.  You 
sec,  as  for  me  —  I've  lost  an  eye,  to  be  sure  — 
but  I  don'C  care  to  have  Streckmann  punished. 
Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  hatd.  But  father  — 
he  can't  be  persuaded  to  think  peaceably  about  this 
matter.     Ask  anythin'  o'  me,  says  he,  but  not  thatl 

Mbs.  Flamm 
You  say  my  husband  went  to  see  old  Bemd? 

August 
Yes,  that  time  he  got  the  summans. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
What  kind  o'  summons  was  that? 
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Auoi79r 
To  appear  before  the  examining  magistrate. 

Mk8.  Flamm 
[With  gmtnng  excitement]  Who?    Old  Bemd? 

Auoun 
No;  Mr.  Flamm. 

Mat.  Flamm 

Was  my  husband  examined  too?     What  did  he 
have  to  do  with  the  affair? 

AuGun 
Yts,  he  was  examined  too. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

[Deeply  affected.]  Is  that  so?     That's  news  to 

me!     I  didn't  know  about  that     Nor  that  Christie 

•went  to  see  old  Bemd!  ...  I  wonder  where  my 

smellin'  bottle  is?  —  No,  August,  you  might  as  well 

go  home  now.     I'm  a  bit  ...  I  don't  know  what 

to  call  it !     An'  any  special  advice  I  can't  give  jwi, 

the  way  it  all  turns  out.     There's  something  that's 

gone  through  an'  through  me.     Go  home  an'  wait 

to  see  how  everything  goes.     But  if  you  love  the 

,lass  truly,  then  .  .  .  look  at  me;  I  could  tell_yqu  a 

I   tale[    If  a  body  is  made  tha,t  „way :  wTi^tbfir  'tis 

I  '  ^  man  tfist  fl&e  women  run  after,  or  a  woman  that^ 

,  iall  the  men  are  mad  about  —  then  there's  nothln'. 

;    tQ_do  but  just  to  .suffer  ^'  sjiffer  and  be  patient  I-^ 

I've  Ijv^^at  way  twelve  long  years.  [She  puts 
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her  hand  to  her  eye$  and  peert  through  her  fingert.l 

An'  if  I  want  to  see  things  at  all,  I  have  to  see 

them  from  behind  my  hands. 

# 
Auou9r 

I  can't  never  believe  that^  Mrs.  Flamm. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Whether  you  believe  me  or  not  life  don't  ask 
ns  if  we  want  to  believe  things.  An'  I  fed  exactly 
like  yon:  I  can^t  hardly  realise  it  either.  But  we 
have  to  see  how  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  it  —  I 
made  a  promise  to  Rose!  'Tis  easy  promisin'  an' 
&ird  keepin'  the  promise  sometimes  in  this  world. 
But  I'U  do  the  best  in  my  power. —  Good-bye  —  I 
can't  expect  you  to  •  •  •  God  must  take  pity  on  us* 
That's  all. 

August^  deeply  moved,  graepe  the  hand  which 
Mrs.  Flamm  offers  h$m  and  withdrawt  in  eir 
lence. 

Mrs.  Flamm  leans  her  head  far  back  and,  lost  in 
thought,  looks  up.  She  sighs  twice  deeply 
and  with  difficulty.  Flamm  enters,  very  pale, 
looks  sidewise  ai  his  wife  and  begins  to  whistle 
softly.  He  opens  the  book  case  and  pretends 
to  be  eagerly  hunting  for  something. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Yes,  yes;  there  it  is  —  you  whistle  everything 
down  the  wind!  But  this  .  •  •  this  •  •  .  I  wouldn't 
ha'  thought  you  capable  of. 

Flamm  swings  around,  falls  silent,  and  looks 
straight  at  her.     He  lifts  both  hands  slightly 
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and  thrugM  hit  shoulders  very  high.  Then 
he  relaxes  all  his  muscles  and  gazes  simply 
and  without  embarrassment  —  thoughtfully 
raiher  than  shamefacedly  —  at  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Yoa  men  take  these  things  verj  lightly !  What's 
to  happen  now? 

Flamm 

[Repeating  the  same  gesture  hut  less  pronounc- 
edly.] That's  what  I  don't  know. —  I  want  to  be 
quite  cahn  now.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  that 
eame  about.  It  may  be  that  yon  will  be  able  to 
judge  me  less  harshly  then.  If  not  •  .  •  why, 
then  I  shoold  be  very  sorry  for  myself. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

I  don't  see  how  a  body  can  fail  to  judge  such 
recklessness  harshly. 

Flamm 

Recklessness?  I  don't  think  that  it  was  mere 
recklessness.  What  would  you  rather  have  it  he, 
mother  —  recklessness,  or  something  more  serious? 

Mrs.  Flamm 

To  destroy  the  future  of  just  this  girl,  for  whom 
we  have  to  bear  aU  the  responsibility!  We  made 
her  come  to  the  house !  An'  she  an'  her  people  had 
blind  confidence  in  us!  'Tis  enough  to  make  one 
perish  o*  shame !  It  looks  as  if  one  had  .  .  .  that 
•  .  •  in  view! 
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Flamm 
Are  yoa  dooe,  mother? 

Mb&  Flamm 
Far  from  ft! 

Flamm 
Well,  then  IH  have  to  wait  a  bit  longer. 

Mum,  Flamm 

Christie^  what  did  I  tell  yoo  that  day  when  yon 
out  with  it  an'  said  yon  wanted  to  marry  me? 

Flamm 
What  was  it? 

Mas.  Flamm 

I'm  much  too  old  for  yon.  A  woman  ean  be 
sixteen  years  yonnger  than  her  husband,  but  not 
three  or  four  years  older.  I  wish  yon  had  listened 
to  me  then ! 

Flamm 

Isn't  it  real  idle  to  dish  up  those  old  stories  now? 
Haven't  we  something  more  important  to  do?  — 
I  may  be  wnmg,  bnt  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have, 
mother. —  I've  had  no  notion  until  to-day  of  what 
Rose  means  to  me.  Otherwise  I'd  have  acted  very 
differently,  of  course.  Now  it's  got  to  be  seen  if 
there's  anything  that  can  be  retrieved.  And  for 
that  very  reason,  mother,  I  was  going  to  beg  yon 
not  to  be  petty,  and  I  wanted  first  of  all  to  try  to 
see  whether  you  could  gain  some  comprehension  of 
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what  really  happened.  Up  to  the  moment  when  it 
was  agreed  that  that  tottery  manikin  was  to  marry 
Rose  —  our  relations  were  strictly  honourable. 
But  when  that  marriage  was  determined  on  —  it 
was  all  over. —  It  may  be  that  my  ideas  are  becom- 
ing confused.  I  had  seen  the  girl  grow  up  •  •  • 
some  of  our  love  for  little  Kurt  clung  to  her.  First 
of  aU  I  wanted  to  protect  her  from  misfortune,  and 
finally^  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  way  such 
things  happen  •  •  •  even  old  Plato  has  described 
that  correctly  in  the  passage  in  Phaedrus  about 
the  two  horses:  —  the  bad  horse  ran  away  with  me 
and  then  •  .  .  then  the  sea  burst  in  and  the  dykes 
crashed  down. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

'Tis  a  real  interesting  story  that  youVe  told  me, 
an'  even  tricked  out  with  learned  allusions.  An' 
when  you  men  do  that  —  you  think  there's  no  more 
to  say.  A  poor  woman  can  look  out  then  to  see 
how  to  get  even!  Maybe  you  did  it  all  just  to 
make  Rose  happy,  an'  sacrificed  yourself  into  the 
bargain  •  •  •  There's  no  excuse  for  such  things! 

Flamm 

Very  well,  mother.  Then  well  adjourn  the  ses- 
sion. Remember  though,  that  when  Kurt  died,  I 
couldn't  bear  to  see  the  girl  around  the  house. 
Who  kept  her  and  persuaded  her  to  c<nne  back? 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Because  I  didn't  want  life  to  become  so  dead 
around  us.     I  didn't  keep  her  for  my  sake. 
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Flamm 

And  I  have  said  nothing  for  joar  sake. 

Mb&  Flamm 

Every  tear  is  wasted  that  <me  might  shed  for  jon 
an'  your  kind.  Bat  yon  can  spare  me  your 
'speeches,  Flamm. 

The  Maid  bringt  in  the  afternoon  coffee. 

Thx  Maid 
Rose  Bemd  *b  ont  in  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Come^girl!  Wheel  me  out!  [To  Flamm.]  Yoq 
can  help  shove  me  aside.  Somewhere  in  the  world 
there'll  be  a  little  room  for  me !  I  won't  be  in  the 
way.     Yon  can  call  her  in  when  I'm  gone. 

Flamm 

[Sternly,  to  the  Maid.]  Tell  the  girl  to  wait  for 
a  moment.  [The  Maid  leaves  the  roomJ]  Mother, 
yon  have  to  say  a  word  to  her!  I  can't  •  •  •  My 
hands  are  tied. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
An'  what  am  I  to  say  to  her,  Flamm? 

Flamm 

Mother,  you  know  that  better  than  I!  Yon 
know  very  well  .  .  .  you  spoke  of  it  yourself  •  •  • 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  be  petty  at  this  moment! 
She  mustn't  go  from  our  door  in  any  such  fashion! 
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Mrs.  Flamm 
I  can't  clean  her  boots,  Flamm ! 

Flamm 

And  I  don't  want  you  to !  It  isn't  a  question  of 
that!  But  you  sent  for  her  yourself. —  You  can't 
change  so  completely  in  a  moment  as  to  forget  all  ' 
compassion  and  sympathy.  What  did  you  say  to 
me  a  while  ago?  And  if  the  lass  goes  to  the  devil 
...  you  know  I'm  not  such  a  scoundrel  that  I'd 
care  to  drag  out  my  life  any  longer.  It's  one  thing 
or  the  other  —  don't  forget  that!  -^ 

Mas.  Flamm 

Welly  Christie  .  .  •  you  men  are  not  worth  it, 
to  be  sure.  An'  yet^  in  the  end,  what  is  a  body  to 
do?  —  The  heart  bleeds!  'Tis  our  own  fault. 
Why  does  a  woman  deceive  herself  again  an'  again, 
when  she's  old  enough  an'  sensible  enough  to  know 
better!  An'  don't  deceive  yourself  about  this 
thing  either,  Christie  .  .  .  I'm  willin'!  I  can  do 
it!  I'll  talk  to  her!  Not  for  your  sake,  but  be- 
cause it's  right  But  don't  imagine  that  I  can 
make  whole  what  you've  broken. —  You  men  are 
like  children  in  that  respect! 

The  Maid  comes  back. 

The  Maid 
She  don't  want  to  wait  no  m(H«! 

Mrs.  Flamm  { 

Send  her  in! 
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The  Maid  nithdrant  again. 

Flamm 

Be  sensible,  mother!  On  my  word  of  h<m- 
onr  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Flamm 

You  needn't  give  it!     Yon  needn't  break  it! 

Flamm  leaves  the  room.  Mrs.  Flamm  eighe  and 
picke  up  her  crochet  work  again.  Thereupon 
Rose  Bernd  enters. 

Boss 

[ShowUif  dressed  in  her  Sunday  clothes.  Her 
features  are  peaked  and  there  is  a  feverish 
gleam  in  her  eifes.]     Good-day,  madauL 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Good-day!  Sit  down.  Well,  Rose,  I've  asked 
you  to  come  here  ...  I  suppose  you've  kept  in 
mind  what  we  talked  about  that  time.  There's 
many  a  thing  that's  changed  since  then!  •  •  •  In 
many  respects,  anyhow!  But  that  made  me  want 
to  talk  to  you  all  the  more.  That  day,  to  be  sure, 
you  said  I  couldn't  help  you,  that  you  wanted  to 
fight  it  all  out  alone!  An'  to-day  a  good  bit  has 
grown  clear  to  me  —  your  strange  behaviour  that 
time,  an'  your  unwillingness  to  let  me  help  you. — 
But  I  don't  see  how  you're  goin'  to  get  along  all 
alone.  Come,  drink  a  cup  o'  coflTee.  [Rose  sits 
down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair  by  the  table. ^  August 
was  here  to  see  me  a  while  ago.  If  I  had  been  in 
your  shoes,  lass,  I'd  have  risked  it  long  ago  an' 
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told  him  tbe  tmtlL  [Looking  tharply  at  her.'\  But 
now,  the  way  things  has  gone  —  I  can't  even  advise 
yon  to  do  it!    Isn't  that  tme? 

Ron  ' 

Oh,  hot  why,  madam? 

Mrs.  Flamm 

TTis  true,  the  older  a  person  gets,  the  less  can 
die  understand  mankind,  an' .  their  ways.  We've 
all  oMiie  into  the  wmrld  ,the_same  way,  but  there's. 
ncT  mention  to  be  made  o'  thatl    Froi 


From  the  Em- 
ptor Ian*  the  archbishop  Sown  to  the  stable  boy 
—  they've  all  gotten  their  bit  o'  life  one  way  •  •  • 
<Mie  way  •  •  •  an'  'tis  the  <me  thing  tiiey  can't  be- 
smirdi  enough.  An'  if  the  storic  but  flies  past  the 
chimney-top — the  confusion  of  people  is  great. 
Then  Uiey  run  away  in  every  direction.  A  guest 
like  that  is  never  welcome! 

Rose 

Oh,  madam,  all  that  would  ha'  been  straightened 
up  this  long  time,  if  it  hadn't  ha'  been  for  this 
criminal  an'  scoundrel  here  •  •  •  this  liar  •  •  • 
this  Stredanann  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Flamm 

No,  gid.  I  don't  understand  that.  How  can 
you  bear  to  say  that  the  man  lies?  'Tis  your  shape 
that  almost  teUs  the  stoiy  now! 

Rose 
He  lies!    Holies!    That's  all  I  know. 
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Mrs.  Flamm 
But  in  what  respect  does  be  lie? 

RoiB 
In  every  respeck  an'  in  erery  way ! 

Mhs.  Flamm 

I  don't  believe  you've  really  tbongfat  it  all  out! 
Do  you  remember  who  I  am?  Tliinky  lass,  thinlc! 
In  the  first  place  you  confessed  it  all  to  me,  and 
furthennore>  I  know  more  than  what  you  said:  I 
know  all  that  you  didn't  say. 

Ross 

^Shivering  with  nervouMnea  but  obdurate.l  An' 
if  you  was  to  kill  me^  I  couldn't  say  what  I  don't 
know. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Is  that  so?  Oh!  Is  that  your  policy  now?  I 
must  say  I  didn't  take  you  for  a  girl  of  that  kind ! 
It  comes  over  me  unexpectedly !  I  hope  you  talked 
a  little  plainer  than  that  when  you  were  questioned 
in  court. 

RosB 

I  said  just  the  same  thing  there  that  I'm  tellin' 
yoo. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Girl,  come  to  your  senses!  You're  talking 
dreadful  foUy!  Pec^le  don't  lie  that  way  before 
the    judge!     Listen    to    what    I'm    tellin'    you! 


.1 
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Drink  a  bit  o'  coffee^  an'  don't  be  frightened! 
Nobodj'fl^uisuing  yon,  an'  I  won't  eat  joa  up 
either!-*  You  haven't  acted  vety  well  toward  me:  Y 
no  one  could  say  that  you  had!  You  might  at 
least  have  told  me  the  tnxth  that  day;  maybe  an 
easier  way  out  could  ha'  been  found.  'Tis  a  hard 
matter  now!  An'  yet,  we  won't  be  idle>  an'  even 
to-day,  maybe,  some  way  o'  savin'  you  can  be 
found!  Some  way  it  may  be  possible  yet!  Well 
then!  •  .  .  An'  especially  .  .  .  this  much  is  cer- 
tain ...  an'  you  can  trust  to  that  surely  •  .  • 
yon  shan't,  either  of  you,  ev^  suffer  any  need  in 
this  world!  Even  if  your  father  abandons  you 
and  August,  maybe,  goes  hisj^wn  way,  I'll  pro- 
vide for  you  an'  for  your  childsi 

RosB 
I  don't  hardly  know  what  you  mean,  madam ! 

Mhs.  Flamm 

Wen,  girl,  then  I'U  teU  you  straight  out!  If 
you  don't  know  that  an'  have  forgotten  it,  then  it's 
simply  because  you  have  a  bad  conscience!  Then 
you've  been  guilty  of  something  else !  An',  if  you 
has  another  secret,  it's  connected  with  nobody  but 
with  Streckmann.  Then  he's  the  fellow  that's 
bringin'  trouble  upon  you! 

Rosi 

[Ftokntfjf.]  No,  how  can  you  think  such  a  thing 

o'  me !    You  say  that  .  •  .  oh,  for  the  good  Lord's 

sake  •  •  .  how  has  I  deserved  it  o'  you!  ...  If 

ooly  mj  little  Kurt  .  .  •  my  dear  little  fellow  •  •  • 

{^She  wrings  her  hands  hystericMff  in  front 

of  the  child's  picture. 
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Mhs.  Flahm 

Rose,  let  that  be,  I  beg  o'  you !  It  may  be  that 
you've  deserved  well  o'  me  in  other  days.  We're 
not  argoin'  abont  that  now!  But  yoo're  so 
changed,  so  •  •  •  I  can  never  understand  how 
you've  come  to  change  so! 

Rosi 

Why  didn't  my  little  mother  take  me  to  herself! 
She  said  she  would  when  she  died. 

Mhs.  Flamm 

Come  to  your  senses,  lass.  You're  alive.  What 
is  your  trouble? 

Rose 

It  has  nothin'  to  do  with  Streckmann!  That 
man  has  lied  his  soul  black. 

Mhs.  Flamm 

What  did  he  lie  about?  Did  he  make  his  state- 
ments under  oath? 

Rose 
Oath  or  no  oath!     I  says  he  lies,  lies  .  .  • 

Mrs.  Flamm 
An'  did  you  have  to  take  an  oath  too? 

Rose 

I  don't  know. —  I'm  not  such  a  wicked  lass  .  •  • 
If  that  was  true,  'twould  be  a  bitter  crime!  .  •  • 


I 
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An*  that  August  lost  his  eye  •  •  •  it  wasn't  I  that 
was  the  eanse  o'  it  The  pains  that  poor  man  had 
to  saffer  .  .  •  thej  follows  me  day  an'  night  An* 
he  might  well  despise  me  if  they  didn't  But  yon 
try  an*  work  an'  pray  to  save  somethin'  from  the 
lliunes  o'  the  world  •  •  •  an'  men  comes  an'  they 
breaks  your  strength. 

Flamm  enters  tm  itUenee  e^fciUmeni. 

Fl^MM 

Who    is    breaking    yoor    strength?     Look    at 
mother  here!    On  the  contrary^  we  want  to  save    j 
yon! 

Rose  . 
Tis  too  late  now!    It  can't  be  done  no  more. 

FisAMM 

What  does  that  mean? 

Rose 

Nothin'!  —  I  can't  wait  no  longer.  Good-bye. 
m  go  my  ways. 

Flamm 

Here  yon  stay!  Don't  move  from  this  spot!  I 
was  at  the  door  and  heard  cTerything^  and  now  I 
want  to  know  the  whole  truth. 

RosB 
Bnt  I'm  teUin'  yon  the  truth! 
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Flahm 
About  Streckmann  too? 

ROCB 

There  wasn't  nothin'  between  ob.     He  lies! 

F1.AMM 

Does  he  say  that  there  was  something  between 
yon? 

RosB 

I  say  nothin'  bat  that  he  lies !       f 

Did  he  swear  to  that  lie?  ^ 

Rose  i#  MtlenL 

Flamm 

[Regards  Rosb  long  and  searchingly.  Then:'\ 
Well^  mother^  think  as  charitably  of  me  as  yon  can. 
Try  to  forgive  me  as  mnch  as  possible.  I  know 
wiUi  the  utmost  certainty  that  that  matter  doesn't 
concern  me  in  the  least  any  longer!  I  simply 
laugh  at  it!     I  snap  my  fingers  at  it. 

Mrs.  Flamm 
[To  Rose.]  Did  you  deny  everjrthing? 

Rose 


•  •  • 
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Flaioc 

I  spoke  Ibe  truth  in  court,  of  course.     Streck- 
mann  doesn't  lie  at  such  times  neither.     Perjury 
is  a  penitentiary  crime  —  a  man  doesn't  lie  under   f 
such  circumstances  I  j 

M&s.  Flamm 

An'  didn't  you  tell  the  truth,  girl?  You  lied 
when  you  were  under  oath,  maybe?  —  Haven't  you 
any  idea  what  that  means  an'  what  you've  done? 
How  did  yon  happen  to  do  that?  How  could  yon 
think  o'  such  a  thing? 

RosB 
{Cries  omi  brokenlifJ]  I  was  so  ashamed! 

Mhs.  Flamm 
But  Rose  .  .  . 

Flamm 

Every  word  is  wasted!  Why  did  you  lie  to  the 
judge? 

Rose 
I  was  ashamed,  I  tell  ye !  ...  I  was  ashamed ! 

Flamm 

Audi?  And  mother?  And  August?  Why  did 
you  cheat  us  all?  And  you  probably  cheated 
Streckmann  in  the  end  too?  And  I  wonder  with 
whom  else  you  carried  on!  .  .  .  Yes,  oh,  yes;  you  I 
have  a  very  honest  face.  But  you  did  right  to  be  I 
ashamed! 
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Rose 
He  baited  me  an'  he  hunted  me  down  like  a  dog! 

FULMM 

[Laughiiig.]  Oh,  well,,  that's  what  yon  women 
make  of  us  —  dogs.  This  man  to-day;  that  man 
to-morrow !  'Tis  bitter  enough  to  think !  You  can 
do  what  you  please  now;  follow  what  ways  you 
want  to!  —  If  I  so  much  as  raise  a  finger  in  this 
affair  again,  it'll  be  to  take  a  rope  and  beat  it  about 
my  ass's  ears  until  I  can't  see  out  of  my  eyes ! 

RosB  stareM  at  Flamm  tit  wide-eyed  horror. 

Mrs.  Flamm 

What  I  said.  Rose,  stands  for  all  that!  You 
two'U  always  be  provided  for. 

Rose 

[Whispering  mechanically. "l  I  was  so  ashamed! 
I  was  so  ashamed! 

Mrs.  Flamm 

Do  you  hear  what  I  say.  Rose?  —  [Ron  hurries 
ouL'\  The  girl's  gone! — 'Tis  enough  to  make  one 
pray  for  an  angel  to  come  down  .  .  . 

Flamm 

[Stricken  to  the  heart,  breaks  out  in  repressed 
sobbing. "l  God  forgive  me,  mother,  but  ...  I 
can't  help  it 

THS   CURTAIN    FALLS 


THE  FIFTH  ACT 

The  Brimg  toam  m  eld  Bsrkd's  cottage.  The  room 
i$  fotrfjf  large;  it  has  grey  waUi  and  an  old- 
foihkmed  whUewaehed  ceUing  supported  by 
viiiUe  beame.  A  door  in  the  background  Uade 
to  the  kitchen,  one  ai  the  left  to  the  ouUr  haU. 
To  the  right  are  two  email  windowe.  A  yellow 
chest  of  drawers  stands  between  the  two  win- 
dows; upon  U  is  set  am  unlit  kerosene  lamp;  a 
mirror  hangs  shove  it  on  the  wall.  In  the  left 
comer  a  greet  stoee;  in  the  right  a  sofa  cov- 
ered  with  oU-doth,  a  table  with  a  doth  on  it 
and  a  hanging  lamp  above  it.  Over  the  sofa 
on  the  wall  hangs  a  picture  with  the  Biblical 
subject:  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me";  beneath  it  a  photograph  of  Bkrnd, 
showing  him  as  a  conscript,  and  several  of 
himsdf  and  his  wife.  In  the  foreground,  to 
the  left,  stands  a  china  closet,  filled  with 
painted  cups,  glasses,  etc.  A  Bible  is  lying 
on  the  chest  of  drawers;  over  the  door  to  the 
hall  hangs  a  chromolithograph  of  ^Christ 
wUh  the  crown  of  thorns."  Mull  curtains 
hang  m  front  of  the  windows.  Each  of  four 
or  five  chairs  of  yellow  wood  has  its  own  piace. 
The  wholejoom  makes  a  neat  but  very  chilly 
impression.  Several  Bibles  and  hymnals  tie 
on^fhe  china  closet.  On  the  door-post  of  the 
ihor  to  thi'hairhanA'a  coUectin^bo:^. 
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It  i$  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  eame  day 
on  which  the  events  in  Act  Four  have  taken 
place.  The  door  that  leads  to  the  hall  as  weU 
as  the  kitchen  door  stands  open.  A  gloomy 
dusk  fiUs  the  house. 

Voices  are  heard  outside,  and  a  repeated  knocking 
at  the  window.  Thereupon  a  voice  speaks 
through  the  wimlow. 

Thb  Voicb 
Bemd!     Isn't  there  a  soul  at  home?     Let's  be 
goin'  to  the  back  door! 

A  silence  ensues.  Soon,  however,  the  back  door 
opens  and  voices  and  steps  are  heard  in  the 
haU.  In  the  door  that  leads  to  the  hall  appear 
Klcinbht  and  Rose  Bernd.  The  latter  is 
obviously  exhausted  and  leans  upon  him. 

Rose 

[Weak  and  faint.]  No  one's  at  home.     'Tis  all, 
dark. 

KlJBINBHT 

I  can't  be  leavin'  joa  alone  this  way  now! 

Rose 


An'  why  not,  Kleinert?  There's  nothin'  the 
matter  with  me! 

Kleinert 

Somebody  else  can  believe  that  —  that  there's 
nothin'  wrong!  I  wouldn't  ha'  had  to  pick  you  up 
in  that  case! 
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Ron 

Eh^  bat  I'd  only  gotten  a  bit  dissy.  Truly  .  .  . 
'tis  better  now.     I  really  don't  need  you  no  more. 

Klxinbbt 
Noy  BO,  Ian;  I  can't  leave  you  this  way ! 

Ron 

Oh^  yes,  father  KleinertI  I  do  thank  you,  but 
'tis  well!  There's  nothin'  wrong  with  me!  I'm 
CO  my  feet  an'  strong  again!  It  comes  over  me 
that  way  sometimes;  but  'tis  nothin'  to  worry  over. 

Kleinkbt 

But  yon  lay  half  dead  yonder  behind  the  willow ! 
An'  yoo  writhed  like  a  worm. 

Ron 

Kleinerty  go  your  ways  •  .  .  Ill  be  lightin'  a 
light!  An'  I  must  light  a  fire,  too  ...  go  your 
ways  .  .  .  the  folks  will  be  comin'  to  their  sup- 
per! .  .  .  Oh,  no,  Kleinert,  KleinertI  But  I'm 
that  tired!  Oh,  I'm  so  terrible  tired!  No  one 
wouldn't  believe  how  tired  I  am. 

Kleinkrt 

An'  then  you  want  to  be  lightin'  a  fire  here? 
That's  nothin'  for  you!  Bed  is  the  place  where 
you  ought  to  be ! 

Ron 

Kleinert,  go  your  ways,  go!  If  father,  an'  if 
August  .  .  .  they  mustn't  know  nothin'!  For  my 
sake,  go!     Don't  do  nothin'  that'll  only  harm  me! 
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Kl£ineht 
I  don't  want  to  do  nothln'  that'll  harm  joa ! 

Rose 

No,  no>  I  know  it !  You  was  always  good  to  me ! 
[She  has  arisen  from  the  chair  at  the  right  on 
which  she  had  sunk  down,  gets  a  candle  from  be- 
hind the  oven  and  lights  t7.]  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I'm  well 
off  again. —  There's  noihin'  wrong. —  You  can  be 
easy  in  your  mind. 

Klbineht 
You're  just  sayin'  that! 

Rose 

Because  'tis  really  so ! 

Marthel  comes  in  from  the  fields  with  hare  arms 
and  feet. 

Rose 
An'  there's  Marthel,  too! 

Marthel 

Rose,  is  that  you?  \lliere  have  you  been  all 
day? 

Rose 
I  dreamed  I  was  at  the  court. 

Kleinert 

No,  no;  she  was  really  at  the  court!  Take  a  bit 
o'  care  o'  your  sister,  MartheL     Look  after  her  at 
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least  tin  your  father  comes  bads.     Tisn't  well  with 
the  girL 

Rose 

Marthd,  hurry!    Light  the  fire^  so's  we  can  start 
to  put  on  Uie  potatoes. —  Where's  father? 

Marthbl 
On  Angnsfs  land. 

ROOB 

An'  Aogost? 

Marthbl 

I  don't  know  where  he  is.    He  was  out  on  the 
field  to-day. 

RosB 
Hare  you  got  new  potatoes? 

Marthbl 

I  hsTc  an  apron  fall ! 

[Immediately  behind  the  kitchen  door  she 
pomn  ami  the  potatoes  on  the  floor. 

Rose 

Fetch  me  a  pan  and  a  saucepan,  so's  I  can  begin 
the  peelin'.     I  can't  get  nothin'  for  myself. 

EUBIKBRT 

D'yoQ  want  me  to  be  girin'  a  message  anyidiere? 


I 
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Rose 

To  whom?  To  the  grave-digger^  maybe?  .  .  . 
No^  no,  godfather,  not  on  my  account  'Tis  a 
special  bit  o'  groond  where  I'll  find  rest 

Kl-BINBBT 

WeU,  good-bye! 

Rose 
Good-bye  to  yon! 

Marthel 

[Cheerily.]  Come  again,  godfather! 

KiJBiNERT  as  usual  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  de- 

parts  shaking  his  head. 

Marthel 
[Lighting  the  fire.]  Don't  you  feel  weU,  Rosie? 

Rose 

Oh,  yes;  well  enough!  [Softlu  wringing  her 
hands,  she  speaks  to  the  crucifix.}  Jesus,  Mary, 
have  mercy  on  me! 

Masthbl 
Rose! 

Rose 
What? 

Marthel 
What's  the  matter  with  you? 
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RoflB 

Nothin'.    Bring  me  a  pan  an'  the  potatoes. 

Marthsl 

[HoM  started  the  fire  to  burning  and  now  bringe 
Ron  am  earthenware  bowl  of  potatoes  and  a  paring 
knife.]  Oh,  but  Rode,  I'm  that  frightened !  You 
look  8o  .  .  •   ! 

Ron 

How  does  I  look?  Tell  me  that?  How?  Has 
I  got  spots  on  n^  hands?  Is  it  branded  over  my 
ejes?  Everythin's  kind  o'  ghastly  to  me  this  day. 
{^Laughing  a  ghastlif  laughJ]  Lord!  I  can't  see 
the  face  o'  yon!  Now  I  see  one  hand!  Now  I 
see  two  eyes !  Jnst  dots  now !  Martha,  maybe  I'm 
growin'  blind! 

Marthel 
Rosie,  did  somethin'  happen  to  yon? 

Rose 

God  protect  yon  from  what's  happened  to  me 
.  .  .  You'd  better  be  wishin'  yourself  an  early 
death !  Because,  even  if  a  body  dies  to  this  world, 
they  do  say  that  he  passes  into  rest.  Then  yOu 
don't  have  to  live  an'  draw  breath  no  more. —  How 
did  it  go  with  little  Kurt  Flanmi?  I've  clean  for- 
got .  •  .  I'm  dissy  •  •  .  I'm  forgettin'  •  •  •  I've 
forgotten  everythin'  •  •  •  life's  that  hard  .  •  •  If 
I  oould  only  keep  on  f  eelin'  this  way  •  .  •  an' 
never  wake  up  again  .  .  •  !  What's  the  reason  o' 
such  things  comin'  to  pass  in  this  world? 


J 
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Mahthkl 
[Frightened.]  If  only  father  would  come  home! 

Rose 

Martha,  come !  Listen  to  me !  Yon  mustn't  teU 
father  that  I  was  here  or  that  I  am  here  .  .  . 
Martha,  sure  you'll  promise  me  that,  won't  you? 
.  .  .  Many  a  thing  I've  done  for  the  love  o'  you 
.  .  .  Martha !  You  haven't  forgotten  that,  nor  you 
mustn't  forget  it,  even  if  things  grows  dark  around 
me  now. 

Marthkl 

Will  you  drink  a  bit  of  coffee?  There's  a  drop 
left  in  the  oven. 

Rose 

An'  don't  be  frightened!  Ill  go  upstairs  in  the 
room  an'  lie  down  a  wee  bit  .  .  .  just  a  bit. 
Otherwise  I'm  all  right  •  .  .  otherwise  there's 
nothin'  that  ails  me. 

Marthkl 
An'  I'm  not  to  say  nothin'  to  father? 

Rose 
Not  a  word ! 

Marthbl 
An'  not  to  August  neither? 

Rose 

Not  a  syllable!  Lass,  you've  never  known  your 
mother  an'   I've   raised  you  with  fear  an'  heart- 
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ache. —  Many's  the  night  I've  watched  throagh  in 
terror  because  yoa  was  ill !  I  wasn't  as  old  as  70a 
when  I  carried  70a  about  on  017  arm  till  I  was  near 
breakin'  in  two!  Here  70U  was  —  at  017  breasti 
An'  if  70U  go  an'  betra7  me  now,  'tis  all  ovtx  be- 
ns! 


Makthsl 

Rode,  'tis  notfain'  bad  is  it  •  •  •  nothin'  danger- 
00s,  I  mean? 

Rose 

I  dont  bdicTe  it  is!  Come,  Martha,  help  me  a 
bit,  support  me  a  bit!  ...  A  bod7  is  left  too 
lonel7  in  this  world  •  •  •  too  deserted !  If  onl7  a 
bod7  wasn't  so  lonel7  ^^^^  ...  so  lonel7  on  tl^ 
earth! 

[Rose  and  Mabtrbl  pas$  out  through  the 
hMdoor. 

For  some  momentt  the  room  remains  empty.  Then 
old  Bbrnd  appears  in  the  kitchen.  He  puts 
damn  his  basket  and  the  potato  hoe  and  looke 
about  him  earnestly  and  inquiringly.  Mean- 
while Mabthkl  re-enters  the  living-room  from 
thehaU. 

Makthil 
Is  it  70U,  father? 

BCBND 

Is  there  no  hot  water !  You  know  I  have  to  have 
m7  foot  bath!     Isn't  Rose  here  7et? 

Mabthsl 
She  isn't  here  7et,  father ! 


Act  V]  ROSE  BERND 


Bbrnd 

What?  Hasn't  she  come  back  from  court  yet? 
That  isn't  possible  hardly!  'Tis  eight  o'clock. 
Was  August  here? 

Marthkl 
Not  yet 

BCRKD 

Not  yet  either?  Well,  maybe  she's  with  him 
then. —  Hare  yon  seen  that  great  clond,  Marthel, 
that  was  comin'  over  from  the  mountain  about  six 
o'clock,  maybe? 

Marthkl 
Tes,  father;  the  world  got  all  dark! 

Bbrnd 

Therell  come  a  day  o'  greater  darkness  than 
this  I  Light  the  lamp  on  the  table  for  me  an'  put 
the  Good  Book  down  next  to  it.  The  great  thing 
is  to  be  in  readiness.  Marthel,  are  you  sure  you 
keep  thinkin'  o'  the  life  eternal,  so  that  you  can 
stand  up  before  your  Judge  on  that  day?  Few  is 
the  souls  that  think  of  it  here!  'Just  now  as  I  was 
comin'  home  along  the  water's  edge,  I  heard  some 
one  cryin'  out  upon  me  from  behind,  as  they  often 
does.  "  Bloodsucker ! "  cried  he.  An'  was  I  a 
bloodsucker  when  I  was  overseer  on  the  domain? 
Nay,  I  did  my  duty, —  that  was  all!  But  the 
powers  of  evil  is  strong !  If  a  man  is  underhanded, 
an'  closes  his  eyes  to  evil,  an'  looks  on  quietly  upon 
cheatin' — then  his  fellows  likes  him  well. —  But  I 
leans  upon  the  Lord  Jesus.     We  human  bein's  all 
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need  that  support  Tim't  enongh  jnst  to  do  good 
works !  Maybe  if  Rose  had  given  more  thought  to 
that,  maybe  we'd  ha'  been  spared  many  a  visita- 
tion an'  a  deal  o'  heaviness  an'  bitterness.  [A  Con- 
STABUi  appears  in  the  doorwatf.]  Who's  comin' 
tkre? 

CONSTABU 

I  have  a  smmnons  to  serve,    I  must  speak  to  yoor 
dan^ter. 

BSRKD 

My  oldest  dang^iter? 

CONSTABU 

IReadg  from  ike  documeni.]  To  Rose  Bemd. 

Bksnd 

My  daughter  hasn't  come  back  from  court  yet. 
Can  I  give  her  the  letter? 

CONSTABLS 

No;  I've  got  to  make  a  personal  search,  too.     Ill 
be  back  at  eight  in  the  momin'. 

August  appears  haetily. 

Bbbnd 
^lere  s  August^  too. 

August 
Isn't  Rose  here?         \ 
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Bbrnd 

No;  an'  the  sergeant  here  is  askin'  after  her^  too. 
I  thought  you  an'  she  was  together. 

COSWTABIM 

I  has  to  make  a  search  into  one  matter  an'  also 
to  serve  this  paper. 

August 

Always  an'  forever  this  Streckmann  bofinets. 
*Tis  not  only  the  loss  of  my  eye  —  now  we  has 
these  everlastin'  troubles  an'  annoyances.  It 
seems>  God  forgive  me^  to  come  to  no  end. 

CONVTABLB 

Good  evenin*.     To-morrow  momin'  at  eight! 

[ExU. 

August 

Marthcl,  go  into  the  kitchen  a  bit  of  a  while. — 
Father^  I've  got  to  speak  with  you.  Go^  Marthel; 
go  an'  shut  the  door.  But  Marthel^  didn't  you  see 
anythin'  o'  Rose? 

Marthkl 

Noy  nothin'!  [Surreptitiouslif  she  beckons  to  him 
with  her  hand.^   Ill  tell  you  somethin'^  August. 

August 

Close  the  door^  lass.  I  have  no  time  now.  [He 
himself  closes  the  kitchen  door.^  Father^  you'll 
have  to  withdraw  your  suit. 
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Bkrnd 
Anythin*  but  that,  Aagust.     I  can't  do  that ! 

August 
Tis  not  Christian.    Yoo  must  withdraw. 

Bbrnd 

I  don't  believe  that  'Us  not  Christian !  — For 
why?  'Tis  a  piece  of  infamy  to  cut  off  a  girl's 
honour  that  way.  *Tis  a  crime  that  needs  to  be 
punished. 

August 

I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,  father  Bemd  .  .  • 
Tou'tc  been  too  hasty  in  this  matter  .  •  . 

Bbrnd 

My  wife  who's  in  her  grave  demands  that  of  me ! 
An'  my  honour  demands  it  .  .  .  the  honour  o'  my 
house  and  o'  my  lass.  An'  yours,  too,  if  you  come 
to  think. 

August 

Father  Bemd,  father  Bemd,  how  am  I  to  speak 
to  you  if  you're  so  set  on  not  mddn'  peace  ^  You've 
spoke  o'  so  many  kinds  of  honour.  But  we're  not 
to  seek  our  honour  or  glory  in  this  world,  but  God's 
qplj  an'  no  other ! 

Bbrnd 

*T1s  otherwise  in  this  matter.  Here  woman's 
honour  is  God's  too!  Or  have  you  any  complaint 
to  make  against  Rose? 


;  I 
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August 
IVe  said  to  700:  I  make  no  complaint! 

BSSND 

Or  is  yoor  own  conadence  tronblin'  yon  on  her 
account? 

Auouar 

Yon  know  me  in  that  respeck,  father  Bemd. 
Before  I'd  depart  from  the  straight  an'  narrow 
way 


•  •  • 


Bkrkd 

Well,  then.  I  know  that!  I  always  knew  that! 
An'  so  justice  can  take  its  coarse. 

August 

[Wipmg  the  sweat  from  hU  foreheadJ]  If  only 
we  knew  where  Rose  is ! 

Bkrnd 

Maybe  she  isn't  back  from  the  court  at  Striegan 
yet! 

August 

An  examination  like  that  don't  take  very  long. 
She  meant  to  be  home  by  ^yt  o'clock. 

BiRND 

Maybe  she  went  to  buy  some  things  on  the  way. 
Wasn't  she  to  get  several  things  yet?  I  thought 
you  were  wantin'  one  thing  or  anoUier. 
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AvouiT 

But  she  didn't  take  along  any  money.  An'  the 
things  we  was  necdin'  for  Uie  shop  —  curtains  for 
the  windows  an'  the  door  —  we  intended  to  bay 
those  together. 

BiRND 

I  was  thinkln'  that  she'd  come  with  yoo ! 

August 

I  went  to  meet  her  on  the  road  —  more'n  a  mile,   | 
bat  I  heard  an'  saw  nothin'  of  her.     Instead  o'  that, 
I  met  Streckmann.  ! 

Bbbnd 
I  calls  that  meetin' the  devfl ! 

August 

Ahf  father,  that  man  has  a  wife  an'  children  too  I  * 
His  sins  are  no  f  aalt  o'  theirs !     What  good  does  it  \ 
do  me  that  he's  got  to  g^  to  gaol?     If  a  man  re-   \ 
pents  .  .  .  that's  all  I  asks!  — ' 

Bbrnd 
That  bad  man  dcm't  know  repentance! 

August 
It  looked  Tery  mach  as  if  he  did. 

Bernd 
Did  yoo  speak  to  him? 


I 


i 
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August 

He  gave  me  no  peace.  He  ran  along  next  to 
me  an'  talked  an'  talked.  There  wasn't  a  soul  to 
be  seen  far  an'  wide !  In  the  end  I  felt  sorry  for 
him;  I  couldn't  help  it 

Bbrnd 
You  answered  him!     What  did  he  say? 

August 
He  said  you  should  withdraw  your  suit. 

Bbrnd 

I   couldn't  rest  quiet  in  my   grave   if  I   did  I 

'Twouldn't  matter  if  it  concerned  me !     I  can  bear 

it;  I  can  laugh  at  it!     I'm  not  only  a  man  but  a 

Christian!     But   'tis   a   different   thing  with   my 

child!     How  could  I  look  you  in  the  face  if  I  let 

that  shameful  thing  stick  to  her!     An'  now,  espe- 

cially^  after  that  terrible  misfortune!     Lodc^  Au- 

V-       >    gust,  that  can't  be!     That  mustn't  be! — ^very- 

^  body's  always  been  at  our  heels,  because  we  lived 

,  :~^r'  different  from  the  rest  o'  the  world !     Hypocrites 

^t  '^      they  called  us  an'  bigots,  an'  sneaks  an'  such  names ! 

(  An'  always  they  wanted  to  trump  up  somethin' 

against  us!     What  a  feast  this  here  thing  would 

be  to  'em!     An'  besides  .  .  .  How  did  I  bring  up 


y 


t  f^ 


V  ««       the  lass?     Industrious  an'  with  the  fear  o'  God  in 

her  heart  so  that  if  a  Christian  man  marries  her, 
he  can  set  up  a  Christian  household!  That's  the 
way !  That's  how  I  gives  her  out  o'  my  care !  An' 
am  I  goin'  to  let  that  poison  cling  to  her?  Rather 
would  I  be  eatin'  bread  an'  salt  all  my  days  than 
take  a  penny  from  you  then ! 


! 

; 
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Auouflr 

Fatber  Bemd,  God's  ways  is  mTsterioiis !  He 
can  send  as  new  trials  daily !  No  man  has  a  right 
to  be  self-righteous!  An'  even  if  I  wanted  to  be^ 
I  couldn't!  I  can't  spare  yon  the  knowledge  no 
longer^  father.  Oar  Rose  has  been  but  a  weak 
haman  bein'  like  others. 

Bkrnd 
How  do  yoa  mean  that^  Aagast? 

Auousr 
Father^  don't  ask  me  no  more. 

Bkrkd 

[Hm  Mat  down  cm  a  chair  hy  the  table  in  ntch  a 
way  thai  hit  face  it  turned  to  the  wall.  At  Au- 
gust's latt  wordt  he  hat  looked  at  him  with  eyet, 
wide-open  and  ettranged.  Then  he  tumt  to  the 
table,  opent  the  Bible  with  trembling  handt,  and 
tumt  itt  leatet  hither  and  thither  in  growing  es' 
eitement.  He  ceatet  and  lookt  at  August  agatii. 
Finally  he  foldt  hit  handt  over  the  book  and  lett  hit 
head  tink  upon  them  while  hit  body  twUchet  conr 
vultively.  In  thit  potture^he  remaint  for  a  while* 
Then  he  ttraightent  himtelf  up,}  No.  I  don't 
understand  yoa  rightly!  Becaase^  yoa  see,  if  I 
did  understand  yoa  rightly  •  •  .  that'd  be  really 
•  •  •  an'  I  wouldn't  know  •  •  .  my  God^  the  room 
swims  with  me  .  ^. .  why^  I'd  have  to  be  deaf  an' 
blind!  —  Nay,  Augost,  an'  I'm  not  deaf  an'  blind! 
Don't  let  Streckmann  impose  on  you!  He'll  take 
any  means  to  get  oat  o'  the  trap  that  he's  in  now. 


) 
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It's  comin'  home  to  him^  an'  he  wants  to  sneak  out 
at  any  cost!  An'  so  he's  indtin'  you  against  the 
lass.  No^  Aagust,  .  •  .  truly,  August  .  •  .  not  on 
that  bridge  .  •  •  you  mustn't  start  for  to  cross  that 
bridge!  •  •  •  Anybody  can  see  through  his  vil- 
lainy! •  •  •  He's  laid  traps  enough  for  the  lass. 
An'  if  one  way  don't  succeed,  he'll  try  another! 
•  •  •  Now  he's  hit  on  this  here  plan. —  Maybe  he'll 
separate  you  two!  It's  happened  in  this  world, 
more  than  once  or  twice  that  some  devil  with  his 
evil  schemes  has  tore  asunder  people  that  God 
meant  for  each  other.  They  always  grudged  the 
girl  her  good  fortune.  Good:  I'm  wiUin'!  I 
won't  throw  Rose  after  you!  We've  satisfied  oor 
hunger  up  to  now!  But  if  you'U  heed  my  word: 
I'll  put  my  right  hand  in  the  fire  for  .  •  • 

Auouvr 
But  Mr.  Flamm  took  oath. 

Bernd 

Ten  oaths  against  me  .  •  .  twenty  oaths  against 
me!  .  .  .  Then  he  has  sworn  falsely  an'  damned 
hisself  in  this  world  an'  in  the  world  to  come! 

August 
Father  Bernd 


... 


Bernd 

Now  wait  a  bit  before  ever  you  say  another 
word!  Here  I  take  the  books!  Here  I  take  my 
hat!  Here  I  take  the  collecting  box  o'  the  mis- 
sions.    An'  aU  these  things  I  puts  together  here. 
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An'  if  that's  true  what  you've  been  sayin* — if 
there's  so  much  in  it  as  a  grain  o'  truth  —  then  I'll 
gq  this  minute  to  the  pastor  an'  I'll  say:  Your 
reverence,  this  is  how  things  is :  I  can't  be  a  deacon 
no  more;  I  can't  take  care  o'  the  treasury  for 
missions  no  more!  Good-bye!  An'  then  nobody 
woold  see  me  no  more!  No,  no,  no,  for  the  love 
o'  God!  But  now  go  on!  Say  your  say!  But 
don't  tortore  me  for  nothin'. 

August 

I  had  the  same  thought,  too.  I  want  to  sell  my 
boose  an'  my  land!  Maybe  one  coold  find  con* 
tentment  somewhere  else. 

Bernd 

[In  unspeakable  astonishmeniJ]  You  want  to 
sell  your  house  an'  your  land,  August?  How  do 
aU  these  strange  things  come  about  all  of  a  sud- 
den! It's  enough  .  .  .  Aj  body  might  be  tempted 
to  make  the  sign  o'  the  cross,  even  though  we're 
not  Catholics. —  Has  the  whole  world  gone  mad.^ 
Or  is  the  Day  o'  Judgment  at  hand.*^  Or  maybe, 
'tis  but  mv  last  hour  that  has  come.  Now  answer 
me,  August,  how  b  it?  As  you  hope  for  a  life  to 
come,  how  is  it? 

August 
However  it  is,  father  Bernd,  I  won't  desert  her. 

Bernd 

You  can  do  about  that  as  yon  please.  That 
don't  concern  me!     I  don't  want  to  know   if  a 
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man'd  like  a  wench  o'  that  kind  in  his  house  or 
not  Not  me!  I'm  not  that  kind  of  a  man. 
Well  now  .  .  .   ? 

AueusT 

Ij:^an't  say  nothin'  more  than  this — somethin* 
mnsT  ha'  happened^ to  her!  Whether  'twas  with 
Flamm  or  with  Streeicmann  •  •  • 

Bkrkd 
That  makes  two  of  'em  •  •  •   I 

August 
I  can't  tell  exactly  •  .  •   ! 

Bkrkd 

Well^  then  111  be  goin'  to  the  pastor!  Brosh 
me  off,  August^  clean  me  a  bit !  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
the  itch  on  my  body! 

iHe  iieps  into  the  halL 

At  the  same  moment  Marthbl  ruihet  out  of  the 
kitchen  and  epeake  to  August  in  intense  terror^ 

Maathbl 

I  believe  a  misfortone  has  happened  to  Rose! 
She's  upstairs!     She's  been  home  this  long  time! 

BXSKD 

[Returns,  changed  somewhat  bjf  a  fright  which 
he  has  felt.}  Sooiebody  most  be  upstairs. 
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AuouffT 
Harthd  is  just  sayin'  that  Rose  is  there. 

Habthsl 
I  hear  her.    She's  comiii'  down  die  stairs. 

Bbrnd 

God  forgiT^e  me  the  sin!     I  don't  want  to^see 
her.  -    —    -      .     - 

fir  itU  dofrnM^fhe  JMhltf,  ^i$--heform,~hold9  iU 
ihmmbs  over  kU  ear$  andbcndsJUt  head  deep 
over  th^BMe.  Rose  appears  in  the  door. 
She  ha$  her  hauee  ikirt  on  and  a  looee  bodice 
of  eoUon  doth.  She  keepe  hereelf  erect  6f 
eheer  force  of  wSL  Her  hair  hamge  down, 
parUff  looee,  paMy  braided.  There  it  inher 
face  an  expre^rion  of  terrible,  fatalieiic  calm 
and  of  bitter  defiance.  For  several  momenti 
ehe  lett  her  eyes  wander  over  the  room,  over 
Old  Bbrnd  eiiting  there  with  hit  Bible,  over 
AuovsT  who  hat  tlowly  turned  from  the  door 
and  pretendt  to  be  looking  inienUtf  out  of  the 
window.  Then,  groping  for  tome  tupport, 
the  begint  to  talk  with  detperate  energy. 

Rosi 
Good-erenin*  to  all  o'  yel —  ?  —  Good  evenin*. 

August 
{After  tome  hewnning.]  The  same  to  700. 
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Rose 

[With  hitter  icinegs.^  If  you  don't  want  me,  I 
can  go  again. 

August 

[Simpty.]  Where  else  do  yon  want  to  go  to? 
An'  where  have  70a  been? 

Rose 

He  that  asks  mach,  hears  mach.  More  some- 
times than  he'd  like  to. —  Marthel^  come  over  here 
to  me  a  bit.  [Marthel  goet.  Rose  hoe  eeated 
herself  not  far  from  the  stove  and  takes  the 
Ifounger  girl's  hand.  Then  she  t^jft.*]  What's  the 
matter  with  father? 

Maethel 

[Embarrassed,  timid,  speaks  sofilyS\  I  don't 
know  that  neither. 

Rose 

What's  the  matter  with  father?  Yon  can  speak 
right  out!  An'  with  you^  August?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  .  .  .  You've  got  cause,  that  you 
have^  August,  to  despise  me.  I  don't  deny  uaL 
No  .  .  . 

Auoun 
I  don't  despise  no  one  in  this  world. 

Rose 
But  I  do!    All  of  'em  ...  all  ...  all! 
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Auoun 
Thote  ii  dark  wordi  to  me  tliat  you're  spealdn*. 

Ron 

Buk?    Yefl    I  know  it    The  world's,  daik.1 
^l^hcMt  the  jamrin^  di  wild  hriiBfa  In  JL.  An' 
thepj  later,  it  gets  brightier..  c^..bnt  them  are  the. 
jbmes.  o'  hell  that  make  it  bri|^ —  Martha.  •  •  • 

Bbrnd 

{Who  Act  been  listening  a  UMe,  arises  and  frees 
lfaBTHU.'a  wrist  from  Rose's  grasp.]  Don't  poi- 
soo  the  little  Isss's  mind.  Take  yonr  liand  i^ayl 
—  March  oiT  to  bed!  [Marthkl  goes  weepingJ] 
A  man  woold  like  to  be  deaf,  to  be  blind!  A 
man'd  like  to  be  dead. 

[He  bec&wus  absorbed  again  in  his  Bible* 

Rose 

Father !  —  I'm  alive !  —  I'm  sittin'  here  I  r- 
That's  sooDethin'!  —  Yes,  that's  somethin',  whep 
yoQ  considers,!  —  I  think,  father,  yon  might  under- 
stand that!  This  is  a  world  •  •  •  !  Nobody  can 
never  do  nothin'  more  to  me!  O  Jesus,  my 
Saviour  — !  All .  o*.  yp.n,  all  o*  you  —  you  live  to- 
gether in  a  bit  o'  chamber,  an'  you  don't  know 
wiiat  goes  on  outside  in  the  world !  .  I  know  it  now 
•  •  '•  Fve  learned  it  in  bitterness  an'  wailin'f  I 
had  to  get  out  o'  that  little  chamber!  An'  then 
— somehiMr — the  walls  gave  way,  one  wall  an' 
another  •  .  •  an'  there  I  stood,  outside,  in  the 
storm  •  •  •  an'  there  was  nothin'  under  me  an' 
nothin'  above  me  .  .  .  nothin'.  You're  all  lilce 
children  compared  to  me. 


( 
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Auou9r 

[Frightened.]  JBut^  JRobc,  if  it's  true  what 
Streckmann    says^    then    youVe    cbmmjtfegT  gd^ 

iHJ'  •  •  • 

Boa 

[Laughing  bitterly  J]  I  don't  imow.  Tig  poi- 
sible  ...  I  can't_ja8t_.reiQ£mberrfEi8  mcnenC 
1^  world 'ia  made  up  o*.  lies  an'  deception. 

BXKMD 

[Sighi.Ji  O  God  •  .  .  my  refuge  erermore. 

Auou9r 

Is  it  so  easy  that  you  take  the  swearin'  o'  false 
oaths? 

Boau 

That's  nothin'!  Nothin'!  How  could  that  be 
anythin'?  There's  somethin'  that  lies,  out  there, 
under  a  willow  .  .  .  That's  .  .  •  somethin'  .  •  • 
The  rest  don't  omeem  mel  There  •  •  •  there 
•  •  •  I  wanted  to  look  up  at  the  starsl  I  wanted 
to  cry  out  an'  to  call  out!  No  hearenly  Father 
stirred  to  help  me. 

Bbrnd 

[Frightened,  trembling.]  You're  Uasphemin' 
our  heavenly  Father?  Has  it  gone  so  far  with 
yon?     Then  I  don't  know  you  no  morel 

Roan 

[Approaching  him  on  her  knee$.]  'Tis  gone  so 
far!     But  you   know   me  anyhow,  father!     You 
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cradled  me  on  jour  knees^  an'  IVe  stood  by  yon 
too  many  a  time. —  Now  somethin'  has  come  over 
OS  all  —  IVe  foaght  against  it  and  strugi^led 
against  it  •  •  • 

BnniiD 
[Deeply  perplexed.}  What  is  it? 

Rose 

I  don't  knoir  ...  I  don't  know! 

[Tremblmg  and  kneeling,  the  cronchee  and 
eiares  at  the  floor, 

August 

[Overwhdwted  and  taken  out  of  himeelf  by  the 
pity  of  the  eigkt,^  Rosie^  get  up!  I  won't  desert 
yon!  Get  up,  I  can't  bear  to  see  yon  lyin'  there! 
We're  all  sinners  together!  An'  anyone  who  re- 
pents so  deep,  is  bound  to  be  forgiven.  Get  up. 
Rose.  Father,  raise  her  up!  We're  not  among 
them  that  condemns  —  not  Ij_  at  least.  There's 
oothin'  in  me  o'  the  Pharisee!  I  see  how  it  goes 
to  her  heart!  Come  what  wiU,  111  stand  by  you! 
I'm  no  judge  ...  I  don't  judge.  Our  Saviour  in 
Heaven  didn't  judge  neither.  Truly,  he  bore  our 
sidcness  for  os,  an'  we  thought  he  was  one  that 
was  tortured  an'  stricken  by  God!  Maybe  we've 
an  been  guilty  of  error.  I  don't  want  to  acquit 
myself  neither.  I've  been  thinkin'.  Before  the 
lass  hardly  knew  me,  she  had  to  say  her  yea  an' 
amen!    What  do  I  care  about  the  world?    It  don't 
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BoiB 

AuguBt,  they  clung  to  me  like  bom  •  •  •  I 
omlSn't  walk  across  the„  street  safe^ .  .  •  All  the 
men  was  after  mej  ._•  ._I^hid  mjrself  •  •  •  I  was 
l&at  scared!  I.  was  sQ.^raid^o'  .men!  ...  It 
didn't  help!  'Twas  worse  an'  worse!  After  that 
I  fell  from  <Mie  snare  into  another,  till  I  hardly 
came  to  my  senses  no  more. 

BSRND 

Yon  used  to  have  the  strictest  notion  o'  such 
things.  Von  condemned  the  Leichner  girl  an'  de- 
spis^  the  Kaiser  wench!  You  boasted  —  you'd 
like  to  see  someone  come  across  your  path!  You 
struck  the  miller's  joumejrman  in  the  face!  A 
girl  as  does  that,  you  said,  don't  deserve  no  pity; 
she  can  go  an'  hang  herself!  An'  now  you  speak 
o'  snares. 

Rose 
I  know  better  now. 

August 

Cmne  what  will,  I'D  stand  by  yon.  Rose.  Ill 
sell  my  land!  We'll  go  out  into  the  world!  I 
have  an  unde  in  BrasU,  across  the  ocean.  Well 
get  our  bit  o'  livin'  somdiow  —  one  way  or  t'other. 
Maybe  'tis  only  now  that  we're  ripe  an'  ^i^eady.tp 
take  up  our  life  together. 

RosB 

O^  Jesus,  Jesus,  what  did  I  do?  .Why  did  J  go 
§n*  creep  home?  Why  didn't  I  stay  with  my  litUo 
baby? 
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Auoutr 
WOk  whom? 

Boa 

[Gets  upJl  Aagmt,  it's  all  over  with  me!  First 
tbere  wm  a  bamin'  in  my  body  like  flames  o'  fire! 
Then  I  fell  into  a  kind  o'  swoon!  Then  there 
came  one  hope:  I  ran  like  a  mother  cat  with  her 
kitten  in  her  month  I  But  the  dogs  chased  me  an' 
I  had  to  drop  it  •  .  . 

Bbrnd 
Do  yoQ  understand  one  word,  August? 

August 
No;,  not  o'  this  •  •  . 

Bbrkd 

Do  you  know  how  I  feel?  I  fed  as  if  one 
ah3r8S  after  another  was  openin',  was  yawnin'  for 
us  here.     What'll  we  hear  before  the  end? 

RosB 

A  curse!  A  curse  will  ye  have  to  hear:  I  see 
you!  I'll  meet  you!  On  the  Day  o'  Judgment 
111  meet  you!  I'll  tear  out  your  gullet  an'  your 
jaws  togeUier!  You'll  have  to  give  an  aocountin'! 
Toull  hare  to  answer  me  there! 

August 
Whom  do  you  mean,  Rosie?^^ 
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Bote 

He  knows  •  •  •  Ae  knows. 

[A  great  exhamtion  overtakes  her  and,  al- 
moet  swooning,  $he  $ink»  upon  a  chair* 
A  iUence  foUowt. 

Auoutr 

[Bueying  hhuelf  about  her.]  What  is  it  that's 
come  over  you?     Suddenly  you're  so  .  .  • 

Boca 

I  don't  Iluow. —  If  you'd  asked  me  ^rlier^  long 
ago,  maybe  .  •  .  to-day  I  can't  teU  you!  —  There 
wasn't  nobody  that  loved  me  enough. 

August 

Who  can  tell  which  love  is  stronger  —  the  happy 
or  the  unhappy  love. 

RosK 

Oh,  I  was  strong,  strong^  so  strong!  Now  I'm 
weakf    )4ow  it's  dl'over  with  me. 

The  Constable  appears. 

ThB   CoNfTABLB 

IWith  a  quiet  voice.'\  *They  say  your  daughter 
is  at  home.     Kldnert  said  she  was  here. 

August 
It's  true.     We  didn't  know  it  a  while  ago. 
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Thb   CoNfTABLS 

Then  I  might  as  well  get  through  now.     There's 
somethin'  to  be  signed  here. 

IWiihout  noticing  Rose  in  the  dim  room,  he 
laffM  several  docmmenU  on  the  table. 

August 
Rose,  here's  somethin'  you're  to  sign. 

RosB  lamghi  with  horrible  and  hffterical  ironff. 

Thb  CoNfTABLs 

If  you're  the  one.  Miss,  it's  no  laughin'  matter. 
—  Please! 

Ro» 
Tou  can  stay  a  minute  yet. 

August 
An'  why? 

RosB 


IWiik  .flaming  eiiet,  a^m^dice  against  the  nfhole 
world  in  her  yoice^  I've  strangled  my  child. 

August 

What  are  you  sayin'?  For  the  love  of  God, 
what  are  you  sayin'? 

The  Constable 

[Draws  himself  up,  looks  at  her  searchingly,  but 
eontinmes  as  though  he  had  not  heard,^  It'll  be 
somethin'  connected  with  the  Streckmann  affair. 
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Rots 

[At  before,  hanUff,  almoet  with  a  hark.l 
Streckmann?     He  rtrangled  my  child. 

Bbrnd 
Girl,  be  stilL     Toa're  out  o'  your  mind. 

Thb   CoNfTABLB 

Anyhow,  jm  hare  no  child  at  all — ? 

Rots 

\'ghat?  I  hag  none?  Coold  I  ha'  rtrangled  it 
wi^  my  hands  ?_«_^  .  I  strangled  my  baby  witS 
l^ese  hands  J ! ' 

Thb  CoNfTABLt 
Yon're  possessed!    What's  wrong  with  yon? 

RosB 

My  mind's  clear.  I'm  not  possessed.  I  woke 
np  clear  in  my  mind,  so  clear  •  .  .  [Coldly, 
nildly,  hut  with  cruel  firmnett.l  It  was  not  to  live ! 
I  didn't  want  it  to  lire !  Lilidn't  want  it  to  suffer 
my  agonies !    It  was  to  stay  where  it  belonged. 

August 

Rose,  think!  Don't  torment  yourself!  Yon 
don't  know  what  you're  sayin'  here !  You'd  bring 
down  misery  on  us  all. 

RosB 

You  don't  know  nothin'  .  .  .  that's  it  .  .  .  You 
don't  see  nothin'.     You  was  all  blind  together  with 
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ynnT  rytf  **p^  He  can.ipo.  an'  look  behind  the 
great  niUow^  ^..  bj  the  eldetrirees  .  .  .  behind 
the  parson'^  field  ^  «- •  by.thp  pnal  ^  •  •  there  he 
C^  se^  the  wee  thing  .  •  . 

Bkrnd 
YoaVe  done  someUiin'  so  awfnl? 

August 

Yoa've  been  guilty  o'  somethin'  so  unspeakable? 

Bos  ftdnU.    The  men  look  upon  her  confounded 
imd  helplett.    August  supports  her, 

Ths  Constable 

Twoold  be  best  if  she  came  along  with  me  to 
headquarters.  There  she  can  make  a  voluntary 
confession.  If  what  she  says  isn't  just  fancies, 
itll  count  a  good  deal  in  her  f  ayour. 

August 

[From  the  depth  of  a  great  experience.']  Those 
are  no  fancies,  sergeant.  That  g^rl  .  •  .  what  she 
must  bare  snlTered ! 


THB   CURTAIN    FALLS 
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THE  FIRST  ACT 

The  atUc  of  a  former  cavalry  barracks  in  Berlin. 
A  windowleMM  room  that  receives  all  ite  light 
from  a  lamp  which  bums  suspended  over  a 
round  table.  From  the  back  wall  opens  a 
straight  passage  which  connects  the  room  with 
the  outer  door  —  a  door  with  iron  hasps  and 
a  primitive  signal  bell  which  anff  one  desiring 
to  enter  rings  by  means  of  a  bell  rope,  A 
door  in  the  right  wall  leads  to  an  adjoining 
room,  one  in  the  left  wall  leads  to  the  stairs 
into  the  loft  immediately  under  the  roof.  Into 
this  store  room,  as  well  as  into  the  space  visi" 
ble  to  the  spectator,  the  former  theatrical  man- 
ager, Harro  Hassenreuter,  has  gathered 
his  collection  of  properties.  In  the  prevalenf\ 
gloom  it  is  difjicwi  to  decide  whether  the  place  \ 
is  the  armour  room  of  an  dd  easHe,  a  mur  \ 
seum  of  antiquities  or  the  shop  of  a  costumer.  ^ 
Stands  with  helmets  and  breast-plates  are  put 
up  on  either  side  of  the  passage;  a  row  of 
similar  stands  almost  covers-  the  two  sides  of 
the  front  room.  The  stairs  wind  upward  be- 
tween two  nunled  figures.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  is  a  wooden  trap-door.  In  the  left  fore- 
ground, against  the  waU,  is  a  high  desk.  Ink, 
pens,  old  ledgers,  a  tall  stool,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral chairs  with  tall  backs  and  the  round 
table  make  it  dear  that  the  room  serves  the 
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'^)pMrpoie»  of  an  office.  On  the  table  it  a  de' 
canter  for  water  and  several  gla9$e$;  above  the 
desk  hang  a  number  of  photographe.  Thete 
photographe  represent  Hassbnrbutkr  tn  the 
paH  of  KaH  Moor  (in  SchOUr's  '*  Robbers  "), 
as  mdl  as  in  a  tiumber  of  other  parts.  One 
of  the  maUed  dummies  wears  a  huge  laurel 
wreath  about  its  neck.  The  laurel  wreath  is 
tied  with  a  riband  which  bears,  in  gilt  letters, 
the  following  inscription:  "  To  our  gifted 
manager  Hassenreuter,  from  his  grateful  col- 
leagues.'*  A  series  of  enormous  red  bows 
shows  the  inscriptions:  "  To  the  inspired  pre^ 
senter  of  Karl  Moor  ,  ,  ,  To  the  incompar- 
able, unforgettable  Karl  Moor "  •  •  •  etc,  etc, 
)The  room  is  utilised  as  far  as  its  space  will 
permit  for  the  storing  of  costumes.  Wherever 
possible,  German,  Spanish  and  English  gar- 
ments of  every  age  hang  on  hooks,  Swedish 
riding  boots,  Spanish  rapiers  and  German 
broadswords  are  scattered  about.  The  door  to 
the  left  bears  the  legend:  Library,  The 
whole  room  displays  picturesque  disorder. 
Trumpery  of  aU  kinds  —  weapons,  goblets, 
cups  —  is  scattered  about.  It  is  Sunday  Uh 
ward  the  end  of  May, 

At  ike  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  are  sitting. 
Mum,  Johk  (between  thirty-five  and  forty) 
and  a  very  young  servant  girl,  Pauline  Pi- 
PERCARCKA.  Pauukb^  vu^rly  ovcrdrcssed 
— jacket,  hat,  sunshade  —  sits  straight  up- 
right Her  pretty,  round  little  face  shows 
signs  of  long  weeping.  Her  figure  betrays  the 
fact  that  she  is  approaching  motherhood.    She 
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drawt  letters  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  her 
eumhade, 

Mr8.  John 

Well,  sure  now!  That's  ri^t!  Thai's  what  I 
says,  Pauline. 

Pauunb 

All  right.  So  I'm  goin'  to  Schlachtensce  or  to 
Halensee.     I  gotta  go  and  see  if  I  c'n  meet  him ! 

[She  dries  her  tears  and  is  about  to  rise. 

Mbs.  John 

• 

[Prevents  Pauunb  from  getting  «p.]  Pauline! 
For  God's  sake^  don't  you  be  doin'  that!  Not  that 
there,  for  nothin'  in  the  world!  That  don't  do 
nothin'  but  raise  a  row  an'  cost  money  an'  don't 
bring  you  in  nothin'.  Look  at  the  condition  you're 
in !  An'  that  way  you  want  to  go  an'  run  aft^  that 
there  low  lived  feller? 

Pauline 

Then  my  landlady  c'n  wait  an'  wait  for  me  to- 
day. I'U  jump  into  the  Landwehr  canal  an'  drownd 
myself. 

Mbs.  John 

Pauline!  An'  what  for?  What  for,  I'd  like  to 
know?  Now  you  just  listen  to  me  for  a  speck  of 
a  minute,  just  for  God's  sake,  for  the  teeniest  speck 
of  one  an'  pay  attenti<ni  to  what  I'm  goin'  to  pro- 
pose to  you!  You  know  yourself  how  I  says  to 
you,  out  on  Alexander  square,  right  by  the  chro- 
nomoneter  —  says  I  to  you  right  out,  as  I  was  com- 
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in'  out  o'  the  Buurket  an'  sees  your  condition  with 
half  an  ^e:  He  don't  want  to  acknowledge  noth- 
in'^  eh?  That's  what  I  axed  you  right  out!  — 
That  happens  to  many  gals  here^  to  all  of  'em  — 
to  milHonsI  An'  then  I  says  to  you  •  .  .  what  did 
I  say?    Come  along^  I  saySj  an'  I'll  help  you! 

Pauuns 

O*  course^  I  don't  never  dare  to  show  myself  at 
home  lookin*  this  way.  Mother^  she'd  cry  it  out 
at  the  first  look.  An'  f  ather^  he'd  knock  my  head 
against  the  wall  an'  throw  me  out  in  the  street 
An'  I  ain't  got  no  more  money  left  neither  —  noth- 
in'  but  just  two  pieces  o'  gold  that  I  got  sewed  up 
in  the  linin'  o'  my  jadcet  That  feller  didn't  leave 
me  no  crown  an'  he  didn't  leave  me  no  penny. 

Mrs.  John 

MisSj  my  husband^  he's  a  foreman  mason.  I 
just  wants  you  to  pay  attention  .  .  •  just  for 
heaven's  sake,  pay  attention  to  the  propositions  that 
I'm  goin'  to  inake  to  you.  They'll  help  us  both. 
You'll  be  helped  out  an'  the  same  way  I'll  be.  An' 
what's  more,  Paulj  that's  my  husband,  he'll  be 
helped,  because  he'd  like,  for  all  the  world,  to  have 
a  child,  an'  our  only  one,  little  Adelbert,  he  went 
an'  died  o'  the  croup.  Tour  childll  be  as  well 
taken  care  of  as  an  own  child.  Then  you  c'n  go 
an'  you  c'n  look  up  your  sweetheart  an'  you  c'n 
go  back  into  service  an'  home  to  your  people,  an' 
the  child  is  well  off,  an'  nobody  in  the  world  don't 
need  to  know  nothin'. 
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Pauune 

I'll  do  it  just  oata  spite  —  that's  what!  An' 
drownd  myself!  [She  riiet,']  An'  a  note,  a  note, 
I'll  leave  in  my  jadcet,  like  this:  Yon  drove  yonr 
Pauline  to  iier  death  with  your  cursed  meanness! 
An'  then  I'll  put  down  his  name  in  foil:  Alois  Theo- 
phil  Bronner,  instnunent-maker.  Then  he  c'n  see 
how  hell  get  along  in  the  world  with  the  murder 
o'  me  on  his  conscience. 

Mbs.  John 

Wait  a  minute.  Miss!  I  gotta  unlock  the  door 
first* 

Mrs.  John  acts  as  though  she  were  about 
to  conduct  Pauline  to  the  door. 

Before  the  two  women  reach  the  passage,  Bruno 
Mbchblkb  enters  with  slow  and  suspicious  de- 
meanour by  the  door  at  the  left  and  remains 
standing  in  the  room,  Bruno  is  short  rather 
than  toll,  but  with  a  powerful  bull's  neck  and 
athletic  shoulders.  His  forehead  is  low  and 
receding,  his  close-cUpped  hair  Wee  a  brush, 
his  skuU  round  and  smaU.  His  face  is  brutal 
and  his  left  nostril  has  been  ripped  open  some- 
time and  imperfectly  healed.  The  fellow  is 
about  nineteen  years  old.  He  bends  forward, 
and  his  great,  lumpish  hands  are  joined  to  mus- 
cular arms.  The  pupils  of  his  eyes  are  small, 
black  and  piercing.  He  is  trying  to  repair  a 
rat  trap. 

Bruno  whistles  to  his  sister  as  he  would  to  a  dog. 
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Mbs.  John 

* 

I'm  comin'  now^  Bnino!     What  d'7011  want? 

Bbuno 

{Apparently  absorbed  by  the  trapJ]  Thought  I 
was  goin'  to  pot  up  traps  here. 

Mrs.  John 

Did  you  put  the  bacon  in?  [To  Paulinb.]  It's 
00I7  my  brother.     Don't  be  scared.  Miss. 

Bbuno 

[A$  before,"]  I  seen  the  Emperor  William  to-day. 
I  marched  along  wi'  the  guard. 

Mbs.  John 

[To  Pauunb,  who  stands  fearfnl  and  moveless 
im  Bbuno's  presence.]  'Tain't  nothin'  but  my 
brother.  You  c'n  stay. —  [To  Bruno.]  Boy, 
what're  you  loddn'  that  way  for  again?  The 
young  lady  is  fair  scared  o'  you. 

Bruno 

[As  before,  without  looking  up,]  Brrr-rr-rr! 
Fm  a  ghost. 

Mbs.  John 
Hurry  an'  go  up  in  the  loft  an'  set  your  traps. 

Bruno 

[Slowly  approaching  the  table.]  Aw,  that  busi- 
ness ain't  no  giood  'cept  to  starve  on !  When  I  goes 
to  sell  matches,  I  gets  nK)re  outa  it 
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Pauuns 
Good-bye^  Mrs.  Jolm. 

Mss.  John 

[Raging  at  her  broUur.}  Are  joa  goin'  to  lfia?e 
me  alone? 

Bruno 

[Knuckling  mnderJ]  Aw^  ckm'  go  on  to.  I'm 
leavin*. 

Ohediendy  he  nrithdrame  into  the  adjoining  rootn. 
Mri.  John  locks  the  door  behind  him  with  a 
determined  geetmre. 

Pauuns 

That's  a  feUer  I  wouldn't  like  to  meet  in  the  Tier- 
garten.     Not  by  night  an'  not  by  day  neither. 

Mri.  John 

If  I  sets  Bnmo  on  anyme  an'  he  gets  at  him, 
God  help  him! 

Pauline 

Good-bye.  I  don't  like  this  here  place.  If  yon 
wants  to  see  me  again^  Mrs.  John^  I'd  rather  meet 
you  at  a  bench  on  the  Kreuzberg. 

Mbs.  John 

Pauline,  I  brought  np  Bnmo  with  sorrow  and 
trouble  by  day  an'  by  night  An'  I'll  be  twenty 
times  better  to  your  d^ld.  So  when  it's  bom,  Pau- 
line,  I'll  take  it,  an'  I  swears  to  you  by  my  father 
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an'  Modier  what  died  in  the  Lord  an'  what  I  goes 
to  TMit  the  grayes  of  out  in  Riidendorf  one  Sunday 
a  year  an'  pntB  candles  on  'em  an'  don'  let  nobody 
keep  Bie  back —  I  swears  to  y<m  that  little  crit- 
tnrll  Ktc  on  the  f at  o'  the  land  jnst  like  a  bom 
prinee  nor  a  bom  princess  couldn't  be  treated  no 


Pauunb 

I'm  goin'  and  with  my  last  penny  I*m  goin'  to 
boy  fitriol  — I  don'  care  who  it  hits!  An'  111 
dirow  it  in  the  face  o'  tiie  wench  that  he  goes  with 
•  •  •  I  don'  care  who  it  hits  •  •  •  right  in  the  mid- 
dle o'  the  nnig.  I  don'  care!  It  c'n  bom  np  his 
fine4ookin' phis  I  I  don' care!  It  c'n  Imm  off  his 
beard  an'  bom  out  his  eyes  if  he  goes  with  other 
women!  What  did  he  do?  Cheated  me!  Ruined 
me!  Took  my  money!  Robbed  me  o'  my  honour! 
That's  what  the  dainn'  dog  did  —  seduced  me  an' 
lied  to  me  an'  left  me  an'  kicked  me  out  into  the 
world!  I  d<m'  care  who  it  hits!  I  wants  him  to 
be  blind!  I  wants  the  stuff  to  bum  his  nose  offa 
his  face !    I  wants  it  to  bum  him  offa  the  earth! 

Mrs.  John 

Paoline,  as  I  hopes  to  be  happy  hereafter^  I  tells 
yooy  from  the  minute  where  that  there  little  one  is 
bora  ...  it's  goin'  to  be  treated  like  •  •  •  well, 
I  don'  know  what!  .  •  •  as  if  it  was  bom  to  be 
put  in  silks  an'  in  satins.  All  you  gotta  do  is  to 
have  some  confidence  —  that's  what!  Tou  just  say: 
Tes.  I^got  it  all  figgered  out  It  c'n  be  done,  it 
c'n  be  done  —  that's  what  I  tells  you!  An'  no  doc- 
tor an'  no  police  an'  no  landlady  don't  has  to  know 
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nothin'.  An'  then^  first  of  all,  700  gets  paid  a 
hundred  an'  twenty  crowns  what  I  sared  scmbbin' 
an'  charrin'  here  for  manager  Hassenrenter. 

Pauline 
I  ndf^t  strangle  it  when  it's  bom,  rather'n  sell  it! 

Mbs.  John 
Who's  talkin'  about  sellin'? 

Pauline 

Look  at  the  frights  an'  the  misery  I've  stood 
from  October  las'  to  this  very  day.  My  intended 
gives  me  the  go;  my  landlady  puts  me  outl  They 
gives  me  noti^  at  a  lodgin's.  What  does  I  do  thi^ 
I  has  to  be  despised  an'  cursed  an'  kicked  aroun'? 

Mrs.  John 

That's  what  I  says.  That's  cause  the  devil  is 
still  gettin'  the  better  of  our  Lord  Jesus. 

Unnoticed  and  buty  with  the  trap  as  before  Bruno 
has  quietly  re-entered  by  the  door, 

Bruno 

[With  a  strange  intonation,  sharply  and  yet  care- 
lessly."] Lamps! 

Pauline 

That  feller  scares  me.     Lemme  go! 

Mrs.  John 

[Makes  violently  for  Bruno.]  Is  you  goin'  to  go 
where  you  belongs?     I  told  you  I'd  call  yon! 
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Bruno 

[In  ike  tame  tone  as  before.]  Well,  Jette,  I  jus' 
g«id:  Lamps! 

Mrs.  John 

Are  joo  crasj?  What's  the  meanin'  o'  that  — 
lamps? 

Bruno 
Ain't  that  a  ringin'  o'  the  front  bell? 

Mrs.  John 

[It  frigktened,  lutem  and  re$train$  Pauunb^ 
who  mnkei  a  ntaUon  to  go."]  Sh,  Mias,  wait!  Just 
wait  one  little  minute! 

[Bruno    continuee    whittling    at    the    two 
women  stop  to  listen. 

Mrs.  John 

[Softly  and  in  a  frightened  tone  to  Bruno.]  I 
don't  hear  nothin' ! 

Bruno 

Ton  ol'  dried  op  piece!  Ton  better  go  an'  get 
another  pair  o'  ears! 

Mrs.  John 

That'd  be  the  first  time  in  all  the  three  months 
that  the  manager'd  be  comin'  in  when  it's  Snnday. 

Bruno 

If  that  there  theajter  feller  comes,  he  c'n  engage 
me  Tifjb^  on  die  spot. 
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Mb8.  John 
[FioUiMy.]  Don'  talk  rot! 

Bbuno 

[Chinning  at  Pauline.]  Maybe  joa  don'  beliere 
itj  Miss,  but  I  went  an'  took  the  clown's  boss  at 
Schmnann's  circus  aroun'  the  ring  three  times. 
Them's  the  kind  o'  things  I  does.  An'  is  I  goin'  to 
be  scared? 

Pauline 

{^Seendng  to  notice  for  the  first  time  the  fantastic 
strangeneu  of  the  place  in  which  she  finds  herself. 
Frightened  and  genuinely  perturbed.']  Mother  o' 
God,  what  kind  o'  place  is  this? 


Mas.  John 
Whoever  c'n  that  be? 

Bbuno 

'Tain't  the  manager,   Jette!     More  like  it's   a 
spout  what's  drippin'! 

Mrs.  John 


Miss,  you  be  so  kind  an'  go  for  two  minutes,  if 
you  don'  mind,  up  into  this  here  loft  Maybe  some- 
body's comin'  that  just  wants  some  information. 

In  her  growing  terror  Pauline  does  as  she  is  asked 
to  do.  She  clambers  up  the  stairs  to  ihe  loft, 
the  trap  door  being  open.  Mrs.  John  has 
taken  up  a  position  in  which  she  can,  at  need, 
hide  Pauline  from  anyone  entering  the  room. 
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Pauuns  dUappeart:  Mbb.  John  and  Bbuno 
rewunn  mlone, 

Bbuno 
Whal  bnsinesf  has  700  with  that  pious  mug? 

Mbb.  John 
That  ain't  none  o'  joor  business^  y'nnderatan'? 

Bbuno 

I  was  just  axin'  'cause  you  was  so  careful  that 
nobodj  should  see  her.  Otherwise  I  don't  know's 
I  giTCS  a  damn. 

Mbs.  John 
An*  you  ain't  supposed  to ! 

Bbuno 

Much  obliged.  Maybe  I  better  toddle  along, 
then. 

Mas.  John 
D'you  know  what  you  owes  me,  you  scamp? 

Bbuno 

[CarelealyJ]  What  are  you  gettin'  excited  for? 
What  is  I  dmn'  to  you?  What  d'you  want?  I 
gotta  go  to  my  gal  now.  I'm  sleepy.  Las'  night 
I  slept  under  a  lot  o'  bushes  in  the  park.  An'  any- 
how, I'm  cleaned  out  —  [He  turns  hi*  trow$er9 
pocket*  hmde  oai.]  An'  in  consequence  o'  that  I 
gotta  go  an'  earn  somethin'. 
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Mbb.  John 

Here  yon  stays t  D<Mi't  you  dare  move!  If  yoa 
do  yoa  c'n  whhie  like  a  whipped  purp  an'  yonH 
nerer  be  gettin'  so  mnch  as  a  penny  outa  me  no 
nxire  —  that's  what  yon  won't !  Bmno^  yon're  goin' 
ways  yon  hadn't  onght  to. 

Bruno 

Aw,  what  d'yon  think?  Is  I  goin'  to  be  a  dam' 
fool?  D'yoo  think  I  ain'  goin'  when  I  gets 
a  good  livin'  offa  Holda?  [He  pM$  aui  a  dirty 
card-^oie.^  Not  so  mnch  as  a  measly  pawn  ticket 
has  I  got  Tell  me  what  yon  want  an'  then  lenmie 
go! 

Mrs.  John 

What  I  wants?  Of  yon?  What're  yon  good 
for  anyhow?  Yon  ain't  good  for  nothin'  excep' 
for  your  sister  who  ain't  right  in  her  head  to  feel 
sorry  for  yon,  yon  loafer  an'  scampi 

Bruno 

Maybe  you  ain*  right  in  your  head  sometimes  I 

Mrs.  John 

Onr  father,  he  used  to  say  when  yon  was  no 
more'n  £Ye  an'  six  years  old  an'  used  to  do  Towdy 
things,  that  we  couldn't  never  be  proud  o'  you  an' 
that  I  might  as  well  let  yon  go  hang.  An'  my  hus- 
band what's  a  reel  hottest  decent  man  .  .  •  why, 
you  can't  be  seen  alongside  of  a  good  man  like  him. 
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Bruno 

Sure,  I  knows  all  that  there,  Jette.  Bat  things 
afai'  that  easy  to  straighten  out  I  knows  all  right 
I  was  bom  with  a  kind  o'  a  twist  in  my  badc^  e?en 
if  nobody  don^  see  it  No^  I  wasn't  bom  in  no 
castle.  Well,  I  gotta  do  what  I  c'n  do  with  my 
twist  An  rig^  What  d'yoa  want?  Tain't  for 
the  rats  you're  keepin'  me.  Ton  wanta  hush  up 
somethin'  wi'  that  whore! 

Mrs.  John 

[SHakmg  her  hand  under  Bruno's  nofeJ]  Ton 
gire  away  <me  word  o'  this  an'  I'll  kill  yon.  111 
make  a  corpse  o'  yon! 

Bruno 

Well  now,  looka  here!  I'm  goin',  y'understan'? 
[He  motmU  ike  stair$.]  Maybe  someday  111  be 
droppin'  into  good  lockj  without  knowin'  it 

He  dUappeart  through  the  trap-^bor.  Mrs.  John 
hurnedly  hlowM  out  the  lamp  and  tap$  her  may 
to  the  door  of  the  library.  She  enierw  it  hut 
doee  not  whMy  doie  the  door  behind  her. — 
The  noise  that  Bruno  actually  heard  was  thai 
of  a  key  being  turned  in  a  rusty  keyhole.  A 
light  step  is  now  heard  approaching  the  door. 
For  a  motnent  the  street  noises  of  Berlin  as 
well  as  the  yelling  of  children  in  the  outer 
haUs  had  been  c:idible.  Strains  of  a  hmrdy 
gurdy  from  the  yard. —  Walruroa  Hassbn- 
RcuTRR  enters  with  hesitating  and  embarrassed 
steps.  The  girl  is  not  yet  sixteen  and  is 
pretty  and  innocent  of  appearance.    Sunshade, 
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light-coloured  9um9*er  dre$$,  not  coming  below 
the  ankle. 

Walburoa 

[Halts,  listens,  then  says  nervously:']  Papa!  — 
Isn't  any  one  up  here  yet?  Papa!  Papa!  {She 
listens  long  and  intently  and  then  says:"]  Why^ 
what  an  odonr  of  coal  oil  there  is  here!  [She  finds 
matches,  lights  one,  is  about  to  light  the  lamp  and 
bums  her  fingers  against  the  hot  chimney,]  Ouch! 
Why^dearme!     Who  is  here? 

[She  has  cried  out  and  is  about  to  run  away. 

Mrs.  John  reappears. 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  Miss  Walburga,  who's  goin'  to  go  an'  kick 
up  a  row  like  that !  You  c'n  be  reel  quiet  'Tain't 
nobody  but  me! 

Walburoa 

Dear  me,  but  I've  had  an  awful  fright,  Mrs. 
John. 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  then  I  advise  you  to  be  gettin'  out  o'  here 
to-day  —  on  Sunday? 

Walburoa 

[Laying  her  hand  over  her  heart.]  Why,  my 
heart  is  almost  standing  still  yet,  Mrs.  John. 
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Msi.  John 

What's  the  matter,  Miss  Walburga?  What's 
frightenin'  jou?  You  oughta  know  that  from  your 
pa  that  Smaday  an'  week  day  I  gotta  be  workin' 
aroon'  here  with  them  boxes  an'  cases,  dustin'  an' 
tryui'  to  get  rid  o'  the  moths !  An'  then,  after  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  I've  gone  over  the  twelve  or 
eighteen  hondred  theayter  rags  that're  lyin'  here 
—  then  I  gotta  start  all  over  again. 

Walburga 

I  was  frightened  because  the  chimney  of  the 
lamp  was  still  quite  hot  to  the  touch. 

Mrs.  John 

That's  right  That  there  lamp  was  bomin'  an' 
I  pot  it  out  jus'  a  minute  ago.  [She  lifts  up  the 
chimneif.']  It  don't  bum  me;  my  hands  is  hard. 
[She  lights  the  wick,]  Well,  now  we  has  light 
Now  I  lit  it  again.  "VVliat's  the  danger  here?  I 
don'  see  nothin'. 

Walburga 
But  you  do  look  like  a  ghost,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
How  do  you  say  I  looks? 

Walburga 

Oh,  it  just  seems  so  when  one  comes  out  of  the 
vivid  sunlight  into  the  darkness,  into  these  musty 
holes.  It  seems  as  though  one  were  surrounded  by 
ghosts. 


I 


i 
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Mrs.  John 

WeU,  70a  little  gbost,  whj  did  70a  come  up  here? 
Is  70U  alone  or  has  70a  got  somebod7  with  70U? 
Ma7be  papall  be  comin'  in  7et? 

Walburoa 

No^  papA  has  been  granted  an  important  audi* 
ence  out  in  Potsdam  to-da7. 

Mrs.  John 
All  right !    What're  70a  looldn'  for  here  then? 

Walburoa 
I?    Oh,  I  just  came  oat  tat  a  walk! 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  then  I  advise  70U  to  be  gettin  out  o'  here 
again.  No  sun  don't  shine  into  7oar  papa's  lum- 
ber-room. 

Walburoa 

You  look  so  gre7!  You  had  better  go  out  into 
the  sunlight  70urself ! 

Mrs.  John 

Oh,  the  sunlight's  just  for  fine  folks  I  All  I 
needs  is  a  couple  o'  pounds  o'  dust  an'  dirt  on  m7 
lungs. —  You  just  go  along,  missie!  I  gotta  get 
to  work.  I  don'  need  nothin'  else.  I  jus'  lives  on 
mildew  an'  insec'-powder. 

l^She  coughs. 
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Walburga 

[Nervously.]  Yon  needn't  tell  papa  that  I  was 
np  here. 

Mbb.  John 

Me?    Ain't  I  got  somethin'  better  to  do'n  tbat? 

Walburga 

[With  oMsmmed  carele$tne$9.']  And  if  Mr.  Spitta 
were  to  ask  after  me  .  .  • 

Mrs.  John 
Who? 

Walburga 

The  yoong  gentleman  who  gives  ns  private  les- 
sons at  home  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
Well,  s'posin'? 

Walburga 

Then  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  him  that  I've  been  here 
bot  left  again  at  once. 

Mrs.  John 
So  I'm  to  teU  Mr.  Spitta  bot  not  papa? 

Walburga 
[InvolwHtarily.']  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  no! 

Mrs.  John 

WeD,  yon  jus'  wait  an'  see!    Yon  jus'  look  out! 
There's  manj  a  one  has  looked  like  yon  an'  has 
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eome  from  joar  part  o'  Ibe  dtj  an* — hat  gone  to 
the  dogs  in  the  ditdi  in  Dragoner  ibrcet  or,  ewtsk, 
behind  Swedish  hangin's  in  Barnhn  street 

Walbubq4 


Snrdj  yoQ  don't  mean  to  Insiiwislf  j  Mra.  John^ 
and  soidj  yoo  dont  bdieie  that  there's  anjtiiing 
mpermitted  or  in^proper  in  m^  rdalkms  wim  Mr* 
Spittar 

lias.  John 

[In  egtrewte  frighL]  Shot  op!  —  Somebod/s  pal 
the  kej  into  the  kejhole. 

WALaunea 

Blow  out  the  lamp! 

[Mas.  John  UotPt  omi  ike  lamp  qmeklg. 

Walburoa 
Papa! 

Mas.  John 

Miss!    Up  into  the  loft  with  yool 

Mas.  John  and  Walbueoa  both  diiappear  ikromgh 
the  trap-door,  which  doiei  behhid  thewn* 

Two  genttewten,  the  wumager  HAaao  HAssaNaxu- 
TBR  and  the  court  actor  Nathanasl  JarraL, 
appear  in  the  frame  of  the  outer  door.  Tike 
manager  ie  of  middle  height,  clean  ehaven, 
fifty  years  oUL  He  takes  long  etepe  aticl 
shows  a  lively  temperament  in  his  whole  de^ 
meanour.  The  cat  of  his  face  is  noUe,  his 
eyes   have  a   vivid,   adventurous   espressiom. 
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His  behaviour  is  somewhat  noisy,  which  ac- 
cords  with  hit  thoroughly  fiery  nature.  He 
wears  a  light  overcoat,  a  top-hat  thrust  hack 
on  his  head,  full  dress  suit  and  patent  leather 
boots.  The  overcoat,  which  is  unbuttoned,  re' 
veals  the  deeoraUons  which  almost  cover  his 
ekesU —  Jbttel  wears  a  suit  of  fiannels  tifufef 
a  very  light  spring  overcoat.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  straw  hat  and  an  elegant  cane;  he 
wears  tan  shoes.  He  also  is  dean  shaven  amd 
over  fifty  years  old. 

HASfSNRBUTER 

[Calls:]  John!  Mrs.  John!  —  Well,  now  yoa 
see  my  cataoombs,  mj  dear  fellow!  Sic  trtmsit 
gloria  mundi!  Here  I've  stored  everything  — 
mutatis  mutandis  —  that  was  left  of  my  whole  the- 
atrical glory  —  trashy  trash!  Old  rags!  Old  tat- 
ters!—  John!  John!  She's  been  here,  for  the 
lamp  chinmey  is  still  quite  hot!  [He  strikes  a  match 
and  lights  ihe  lamp.]  Fiat  lux,  pereat  mundus! 
Now  yon  can  get  a  good  view  of  my  paradise  of 
moths  and  rats  and  fleas! 

Jbttel 
Yon  received  my  card,  didn't  yon,  my  dear  man- 


ager? 


Hassbnrbuter 


Mrs.  John!  —  111  see  if  she  is  in  the  loft  op 
there.  [He  momnts  the  stairs  and  rattles  at  the  Irap- 
door.]  Locked!  And  of  course  the  wretched  crea- 
ture has  the  key  tied  to  her  apron.  [He  beats  en^ 
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ragedlg  againtt  the  iraf-door  with  his  fitt.]  John! 
John! 

JSTTSL 

[Somewhat  impatient.l  Can't  we  manage  with- 
out this  Mrs.  John? 

Hambksbutie 

What?  Do  yon  think  that  I,  in  my  diess  suit 
and  with  all  my  decorations^  just  back  from  His 
Highness,  can  go  through  my  three  hundred  boxes 
and  cases  just  to  rout  out  Uie  wretched  rags  that 
you  are  pleased  to  need  for  your  engagement  here? 

Jkttsl 

I  beg  your  pardon.  But  I'm  not  wont  to  appear 
in  rags  on  my  tours. 

Hassbnrsutsr 

Man  alive,  then  play  in  your  drawers  for  all  I 
care!  It  wouldn't  worry  me!  Only  don't  quite 
forget  who's  standing  before  you.  Because  the 
court  actor  Jettd  is  pleased  to  emit  a  whistle  — 
well,  thaf  s  no  reason  why  the  manager  Harro  Has- 
senreuter  should  begin  to  dance.  Confound  it, 
because  some  comedian  wants  a  shabby  turban  or 
two  old  boots,  is  that  any  reason  why  a  pater  fa- 
ndliai  like  myself  nrast  giye  up  his  only  spare  time 
at  home  on  Sunday  afternoon?  I  suppose  you  ex- 
pect me  to  creep  about  on  all  fours  into  the  comers 
here?  No,  my  good  fellow,  for  that  kind  of  thing 
youll  have  to  look  elsewhere! 
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Jbttsl 

[QmUe  calm/jf.]  Would  you  mind  telling  me,  if 
possible,  who  has  been  treading  on  your  corns? 

Hassbnrsutbr 

My  boy,  it's  scarcely  an  boor  since  I  had  my  legs 
mider  the  same  table  with  a  prince:  po$t  hoc,  ergo 
propter  hoc!  —  On  your  account  I  got  into  a  con- 
founded lnaa  and  drove  out  to  thib  confounded  hole, 
and  so  ...  if  you  don't  know  how  to  value  my 
kindness,  you  can  get  out! 

Jettbl 

You  made  an  appointment  with  me  for  four 
o'clock.  Then  you  let  me  wait  one  solid  hour  in 
this  horrible  tenement,  in  these  lovely  halls  with 
their  filthy  brats!  Well,  I  waited  and  didn't  ad- 
dress the  slightest  reproach  to  you.  And  now  you 
have  the  good  taste  and  the  good  manners  to  use  me 
as  a  kind  of  a  cuspidor! 

Hassbnreutbr 
My  boy  .  .  . 

Jkttel 

The  devil!  I'm  not  your  boy!  You  seem  to  be 
kind  of  a  down  that  I  ought  to  force  to  turn  sum- 
mersaults for  pennies! 

[Highly  indignant,  he  picht  up  hie  hat  and 
cane  and  goee. 
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\^8UtrU,  breaks  omt  imto  bouierous  UmgkUr  and 
ik^%  eaUi  omt  after  Jbttbl:]  Don't  make  joanelf 
ndicaloaf!    And,  anyhow,  I'm  not  a  oostomer! 

Tke  slammmg  of  ike  omter  door  u  heard. 


[PmUi  Ota  hii  waick.]  The  confoonded  idiot! 
The  damned  nmtlon  head. —  It's  a  blessing  the  ri- 
diciiloiis  ass  went!  [He  jntie  ike  watck  back  into 
kie  pocket,  pwtU  U  out  again  at  once  and  Uitem. 
He  wdUcM  reetlestly  to  and  fro,  tken  Hops,  gaaes 
into  kis  top4uit,  whick  conimns  a  mirror,  and  ootnbs 
kis  kair  care  folly.  He  walks  over  to  tke  middle 
door  and  opens  a  few  of  tke  letters  ikat  tie  heaped 
up  tkere.  At  tke  same  Ume  ke  sings  in'a  trilling 
voice: 

'*  O  Strassbmrg,  O  Strassburg, 
Thoa  beautiful  old  town." 

Once  more  ke  looks  at  kis  watck.  Suddenly  tke 
doorbell  at  kis  kead  rings.'\  On  the  minote!  Ah, 
but  these  little  girls  can  be  pnnctoal  when  they 
really  care  about  it!  [He  hurries  out  into  ike  kail 
and  is  heard  to  extend  a  loud  and  merry  welcome 
to  someone.  The  trumpet  notes  of  his  voice  are 
soon  accompanied  by  the  beU-Wce  tones  of  a 
woman's  speaking.  Very  soon  ke  reappears,  at  kis 
side  an  elegant  young  lady,  Alice  ROttkrbusch.] 
-— Alice!  My  little  Alice!  Come  here  where  I 
can  see  yon,  Utde  girl!  Come  here  into  the  light! 
I  most  see  whether  you're  the  same  infinitely  de- 
li^^itfid,  mad  little  Alice  that  you  were  in  the  great 
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days  of  my  career  in  Alsace?  Girl,  it  was  I  who 
taught  joa  to  walk!  I  held  your  leading  strings 
for  your  first  steps.  I  taught  you  how  to  talk^  girl ! 
The  things  yon  said!  I  hope  you  haven't  for- 
gotten! 

Alick  Ruttsrbusch 

NoWy  look  here!  You  don't  believe  that  I'm  an 
ungrateful  girl? 

Hassbnrbutbr 

[Drawt  up  her  vett,"]  Why,  girlie,  you've  grown 
younger  instead  of  older. 

Alice  Ruttirbusch 

iFluthed  with  deUght."]  Well,  a  person  would 
just  have  to  lie  like  everjrthing  to  say  that  you  had 
changed  to  your  disadvantage!     Bu^  do  you  know 

—  it's  awful  dark  up  here  really  and  —  Harro, 
maybe  you  wouldn't  mind  opening  a  window  a  little 

—  oh,  the  air's  a  bit  heavy,  too. 

Hassenreutkr 

**  Pillicoc^  sat  on  PiUicock-hill." 
'*  But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year." 

In  all  seriousness  I  have  passed  through  dark  and 
difficult  times!  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  pre- 
ferred not  to  write  you  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
yoa  are  informed. 


( 


/ 
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AUCX   RdTTBBBUBCH 

But  it  wasn't  extra  friendlj,  joa  know,  for  yon 
not  to  answer  one  little  word  to  tiie  long,  nice  letter 
I  wrote  yovL 

Hassinrbutsr 

Ha,  ba,  ha!  What's  the  use  of  answering  a  lit- 
tle girl's  letter  if  one  has  both  hands  full  taking 
care  of  oneself  and  can't  possibly  be  of  the  slight- 
est nse  to  her?  Pshaw!  E  mhOo  nihU  fU!  In 
the  yemacnlar:  Yon  can't  get  results  out  of  noth- 
ing! Moth  and  dust!  Dust  and  moths!  And 
thaf  s  all  my  efforts  for  German  culture  in  the  west 
profited  me! 

AUCS   RUTTERBUSCH 

So  you  didn't  turn  over  your  collection  of  prop- 
erties to  manager  Kuns. 

Hassinrsutbr 


O  Strassbm^,  O  Strassburg, 
Thou  beautiful  old  town ! " 


No,  little  one,  I  didn't  leave  my  properties  in 
Strassburg!  This  ex-waiter,  ex-innkeeper  and  les- 
see of  disreputable  dance  halls,  this  idiot,  this 
imbecile  who  succeeded  me,  didn't  happen  to  want 
my  stuff.  No,  I  didn't  leave  my  collection  of 
properties  there,  but  what  I  did  have  to  leave  there 
was  forty  thousand  crowns  of  hard-earned  money 
left  me  from  my  old  touring  days  as  an  actor,  and, 
in  addition,  fifty  thousand  crowns  which  formed 
the  dowry  of  my  excellent  wife.  However,  it  was 
a  piece  of  good  luck,  after  all,  that  I  kept  the 
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properties.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  These  fellows  here  •  .  • 
[he  iOMchei  one  of  the  mailed  figurcM']  •  .  .  surely 
yon  remember  them? 

AUCE    RUTTSRBUSCH 

Could  I  forget  my  pasteboard  knights? 

Hasssnrsutbr 

Very  well,  then:  it  was  these  pasteboard 
knights  and  all  the  other  trash  that  surrounds  them, 
that  actually,  after  his  hegira,  kept  the  old  rag- 
pidcer  and  costumer,  Harro  Eberhard  Hassenreuter, 
above  water.  But  let's  speak  of  cheerful  things: 
I  saw  with  pleasure  in  the  paper  that  his  Excellency 
has  engaged  you  for  Berlin. 

Alice  Rutterbusch 

I  don't  care  a  great  deal  about  it!  I'd  rather 
play  for  you,  and  you  must  promise  me,  when- 
ever you  undertake  the  management  of  a  theatre 
again  —  you  will  promise,  won't  you  ?  —  that  you'll 
let  me  break  my  contract  right  away?  [The  Man- 
ager laughs  heartUy.']  I  had  to  be  annoyed  quite 
enough  for  three  long  years  by  the  bam-stormers 
of  the  pronnces.  Berlin  I  don't  like,  and  a  court 
theatre  least  of  alL  Lord,  what  people  and  what 
a  profession  it  is !  You  know  I  belong  to  your  cxA- 
lection  —  I've  always  belonged  to  it ! 

[She  itandt  up  primly  among  the  paete^ 
hoard  knightt. 


ii 
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HAMIintKUTBE 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Well  then,  come  to  my  arms, 
faithful  knight! 

IHe  opetu  ku  arms  wide,  ihe  fiia  uUo  them, 
and  they  now  M4dute  each  other  wUh  long, 
continmouM  kitiee. 

Alice  Buttbbbusch 

Go  on,  Harro.  Now  tell  me;  How  ia  your 
wife? 

Hassinrbutbr 

Teresa  gets  along  very  well  except  that  she  gets 
fatter  every  day  in  spite  of  sorrow  and  worries. — 
Girl,  girl,  how  fragrant  yon  are!  [He  preeeee  her 
to  him.']  lyo  you  Imow  that  you're  a  devilish  dan- 
gerous person? 

Alice  Buttbrbusch 

D'you  think  Fm  an  idiot?  Of  course  I'm  dan- 
gerous! 

HASSEimnTBR 

Well,  111  be  .  .  .! 

Alice  RdrrERBTmcH 

Why,  do  you  think  if  I  didn't  know  it  was  dan- 
gerous, dangerous  for  us  both,  I'd  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  you  out  here  in  this  lovely  neighbourhood, 
under  this  stuffy  roof?  By  the  way,  though,  since 
I'm  always  bound  to  have  the  queerest  luck  if  ever 
I  do  go  a  bit  on  questionable  ways,  whom  should 
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I  meet  on  the  stain  bat  Nathanad  Jettel?  I  al- 
most ran  into  the  gentleman's  arms!  Hell  take 
good  care  that  my  visiting  you  doesn't  remain  our 


Hassbnriuter 

I  most  have  made  a  mistake  in  writing  down  the 
date.  The  fellow  insists  on  asserting  —  ha,  ha,  ha! 
—  that  I  made  an  engagement  with  him  for  this 
Tery  aftemooo. 

Alice  Ruttbrbusch 

And  that  wasn't  the  only  person  I  met  on  the 
six  flights.  And  as  for  the  dear  little  children  that 
roll  about  on  the  stairs  here !  What  they  called  out 
after  me  was  unparliamentary  to  a  degree  —  such 
Tulgarities  as  I've  never  heard  from  such  little  beg- 
gars in  my  life. 

Hassenrbutbr 

[Laughs,  then  ipeakt  teriouily.l  Ah,  yes!  But 
one  gets  accustomed  to  that  You  could  never  write 
down  all  the  life  that  sweeps  down  these  stairs 
with  its  soiled  petticoats  —  the  life  that  cringes  and 
creeps,  moans,  sighs,  sweats,  cries  out,  curses,  mut- 
ters, hammers,  planes,  jeers,  steals,  drives  its  dark 
trades  up  and  down  these  stairs  —  the  sinister  crea- 
tures that  hide  here,  playing  their  either,  grind- 
ing their  accordions,  sticking  in  need  and  hunger 
and  misery,  leading  their  vicious  lives  —  no,  it's 
beyond  one's  power  of  recording.  And  your  old 
manager,  last  but  not  least,  runs,  groans,  sighs, 
sweats,  cries  out  and  curses  with  the  best  of  them. 
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Ha,  ha,  lia,  girlie!    I've  had  a  pretty  wretched 
time. 

AUCS   RiJTTBABUtCH 

Oh,  by  the  way,  d'you  know  whom  I  ran  into 
jost  as  I  was  making  for  the  railroad  station  at  the 
Zoological  Garden?  The  good  old  Prince  Statthal- 
ter !  And  straight  off,  cool  as  a  encumber  —  that's 
my  way  yon  know  —  I  tripped  along  next  to  him 
for  twenty  minutes  and  got  him  absorbed  in  a  oon- 
versatidi.  And  then  something  happened,  Harro, 
upon  my  honour,  just  as  I'm  going  to  teU  you  — 
literally  and  truly:  Suddenly  on  the  bridle-path 
His  Majesty  came  riding  along  with  a  great  suite. 
I  thought  I'd  sink  into  the  e^th  with  embarrass- 
ment. And  His  Majesty  lau^ied  right  out  and 
threatened  his  Serenity  playfully  with  his  finger. 
But  I  was  delighted,  you  may  bdiere  me.  The 
main  thing  comes  now,  however.  Just  think!  His 
Serenity  asked  me  whether  I'd  be  glad  to  go  back 
to  Strassburg  if  the  manager  Hassenreuter  were 
to  assume  direction  of  the  theatre  there  again. 
Well,  you  may  know  that  I  almost  jumped  for  joy! 

Hassbnrbutbr 

[ThrowM  off  his  overcoat  and  tiandi  with  his  deco- 
ratwns  ditplatfed.']  You  probaUy  couldn't  help  no- 
ticing that  His  Serenity  had  had  a  most  excellent 
breakfast.  Aha!  We  had  breakfast  together! 
We  attended  an  exquisite  little  stag  party  given  by 
Prince  Ruprecht  out  in  Potsdam.  I  don't  deny, 
therefore,  that  a  turn  for  good  may  take  place  in 
the  miseraUe  fate  of  your  friend. 
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Alice  Rutterbuscu 

Sweetheart^  you  look  like  a  statesman^  like  an 
ambassador ! 

Hassknreutkr 

Ah,  don't  joa  know  this  breast  covered  with  high 
and  exalted  decorations?  Klarchen  and  Egmont! 
Here  jou  can  drink  jour  fill!  [Theif  embrace  each 
other  anew,]  Carpe  diem!  Enjoy  the  passing 
hoar!  Ah,  my  little  Miss  Simplicity,  champagne 
is  not  recorded  at  present  on  the  repertory  of  your 
old  manager,  inspirer  and  friend.  [He  opens  a 
wooden  case  and  drawt  forth  a  bottle  of  wine.]  But 
this  old  cloister  vintage  isn't  to  be  sneezed  at 
citlier!  [He  ptiUi  the  cork.  At  the  eame  mo- 
ment the  door  beU  rings.]  What?  Sh!  I  wonder 
who  has  the  monstrous  impudence  to  ring  here  on 
Sunday  afternoon?  [The  bell  rings  with  increased 
fMence.]  Confound  it  all  —  the  fellow  most  be  a 
lunatic.  Little  girl,  suppose  you  withdraw  into  the 
library.  [Alice  hurries  into  the  library.  The  ring- 
ing is  repeated.  He  hurries  to  the  door.]  Either 
be  patient  or  go  to  the  devil.  [He  is  heard  opening 
the  door.]  Who?  What?  "It  is  I,  Miss  Wal- 
burga."  What?  I  am  not  Miss  Walburga.  I  am 
not  the  daughter.  I  am  the  father.  Oh,  it's  you^ 
Mr.  Spitta!  Your  very  humble  servant  I'm  only 
her  father  —  only  her  father !  What  is  it  that  you 
want? 

Hassenrkutkr  reappears  in  the  passage  accom- 
panied by  Erich  Spitta,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-one,  spectacled,  with  keen  and  not  «•- 
disiingtushed  features.     Spitta   passes  as  a 
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Hudeni  of  tkeotogg  amd  U  carre9panding^g 
dresied.  He  doei  not  hold  km$df  erect  and 
hii  development  ehowe  the  infimenee  of  over- 
etudg  and  mnderfeedmg. 

Hassinrbutsr 

Did  yoa  intend  to  gire  my  daof^iter  one  of  joor 
private  lessons  here  in  mj  storeroom? 

Spitta 

I  was  riding  past  on  the  tram-car  and  I  really 
khooght  I  had  seen  Miss  Walborga  hnrry  into  the 
doorway  downstairs. 


No  possibility  of  such  a  things  my  dear  Spitta. 
At  this  moment  my  daughter  Walburga  is  attending 
a  ritualistic  service  with  her  mother  in  the  Anglican 
church. 

Spitta 

Then  perhaps  youll  forgive  my  intrusion.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  upstairs  because  I 
thought  that  Miss  Walburga  might  not  find  it  un- 
pleasant or  useless  to  have  an  escort  home  through 
this  neighbourhood. 

Hassinrbutbr 

Very  good!  Very  excellent!  But  she  isn't  here. 
I  regret  it.  I'm  here  myself  by  the  merest  chance 
—  on  aooount  of  the  mail.  And  in  addition,  I  have 
other  pressing  engagements.  Can  I  do  anything 
else  for  you? 
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Spitta  poU$ke$  kU  glanet  and  beira^i  figm  of  em- 

barraitmetU. 

Spitta 
One  doesn't  grow  used  to  the  darkness  at  once. 

Hasunrsutsr 

Periiaps  yon  stand  in  need  of  the  tuition  dae  jon. 
Sony,  Imt  unfortonatdy  I  have  the  hal»t  of  going 
out  with  only  some  small  change  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket  So  I  mnst  ask  you  to  have  patience  until 
I  am  at  home  again. 

Spitta 
Not  the  least  hurry  in  the  world. 

Hasscnreutbr 

Yes,  it's  easy  for  yon  to  say  that.  I'm  like  a 
Inmted  animal,  my  dear  fellow  .  .  . 

Spitta 

And  yet  I  would  like  to  beg  for  a  minute  of 
yoor  precious  time.  I  can't  bat  loclk  upon  this  un- 
expected meeting  as  a  kind  of  providential  arrange- 
ment    In  short:  may  I  put  a  question  to  you? 

Hassbnrxutbr 

[Wiih  hU  eyes  on  hu  watch,  which  he  ha$  jmH 
been  winding.]  One  minute  exactly.  By  the  witek, 
my  good  fdlow! 
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Both  m J  question  and  joor  answer  need  hardly 
take  that  long. 


Wen,  tiien! 

Spitta 
Hare  I  any  taknk  for  the  stage? 

HASSENRSUm 

For  the  love  of  Ood,  man !  Have  joa  gone  mad? 
—  Forgive  me,  my  dear  fellow,  if  a  case  like  this 
crates  me  to  the  point  of  being  disooarteoas.  Yon 
have  certainly  givai  the  lie  to  the  saying:  mmiturm 
nan  facU  saUms  by  the  onnatoral  leap  that  yoo've 
taken.  I  most  first  get  my  breath  after  that!  And 
now  let's  put  an  end  to  this  at  once.  BeUevc  me, 
if  we  were  both  to  discuss  the  question  now  we 
wouldn't  come  to  any  condnsion  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  rather,  let  ns  say  years. —  Yon  are  a  the- 
ologian by  profession,  my  good  fellow,  and  you 
were  bom  in  a  parsonage.  Yoo  have  all  the  neces- 
sary connections  and  a  smooth  road  to  a  comfortable 
way  of  life  ahead  of  you.  How  did  you  hit  upon 
sudi  a  notion  as  this? 

Spitta 

That's  a  long  story  of  the  inner  life,  Mr.  Has- 
senreuter,  of  difficult  spiritual  struggles  —  a  story 
which,  until  this  moment,  has  been  an  absolute  se- 
cret and  known  only  to  myself.  But  my  good  for- 
tune led  me  into  your  house  and  from  that  moment 
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on  I  felt  that  I  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  tme  ahn  of  mj  life. 


[WOdlg  impaUeaL]  Tkat'sveijcreditoUetome; 
that  does  hooonr  to  mj  familj  and  myself!  [He 
pais  hU  htauU  om  Spitta's  ihoMerMJ]  And  yet  I 
most  make  it  in  fhe  form  of  an  urgent  request  that, 
at  this  UMBnent,  yoo  refrain  from  a  farther  dis- 
cnssion  of  die  qnestioii.    My  affairs  cannot  wait 

Spitta 

Then  I  will  only  add  die  expression  of  my  ahso- 
hAtlj  firm  decision. 


Bnl^  niy  dear  Spitta,  who  has  pot  diese  mad  no- 
tions into  your  hcsid?  I'^e  taken  real  pleasure  in 
the  thooght  of  joil  Vv€  really  been  quietly  en- 
vying yon  die  peaceful  parsonage  that  was  to  be  I 
yours.  r?e  attached  no  qpedal  significance  to  cer-  | 
tsin'liteiaiy  ambitioos  diat  one  is  likely  to  ^pkk 
up  in  the  metropolis.  That's  a  mere  phase,  I 
dioui^t,  and  will  be  quite  passing  in  his  case!  And 
DOW  you  want  to  become  an  actor?  Ood  help  you, 
were  I  your  father!  I'd  lodk  you  up  on  bread  and 
water  and  not  let  you  out  again  until  the  very 
weamj  of  this  folfy  was  gone.  Diai!  And  now, 
goodrbye,  my  dear  man. 

Sprta 

Fb  afraid  that  loddng  me  up  or  resorting  to 
floroe  of  any  kind  would  not  help  in  my  case  at  alL 
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Habssnrsutir 

Bnty  man  alive,  700  want  to  become  an  actor  — 
joa,  with  jaar  roimd  shoolden,  witli  yoor  apecta- 
clea  and,  above  all,  with  toot  hoarae  and  sharp  voice. 
If 8  impofdble. 

Spitta 

If  such  fellows  as  I  exist  in  real  life,  why 
shouldn't  they  exist  on  the  stage  too?  And  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  smooth,  well-sounding  voice, 
probably  combined  with  the  Goethe-Schiller-Weimar 
school  of  idealistic  artifice,  is  harmful  rather  than 
helpfuL  The  only  question  is  whether  you  would 
take  me,  just  as  I  am,  as  a  pupil? 

Hassinbsutui 

[Hasttljf  draw9  on  kU  avercoatJ]  I  would  not 
In  the  first  place  my  school  of  acting  is  only  one 
of  the  schools  of  idealistic  artifice  which  you  men- 
tion. In  the  second  place  I  wouldn't  be  responsi- 
ble to  your  father  for  such  an  action.  And  in  the 
third  place,  we  quarrel  enough  as  it  is  —  every  time 
you  stay  to  supper  at  my  house  after  giving  your 
lessons.  If  you  were  my  pupfl,  we'd  come  to  blows. 
And  now,  Spitta,  I  must  catch  the  car. 

Spitta 

My  father  is  already  informed.  In  a  letter  of 
twelve  pages,  I  have  given  him  a  full  history  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  within  me  •  •  • 

Hassinrbutsr 

I'm  sure  the  old  gentleman  will  fed  flattered! 
And  now  come  along  with  me  or  111  go  insane! 
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HAitKNRSUTBB  forcibly  takes  Spitta  out  wHh  hii 
The  door  is  heard  to  slam.  The  room  grows 
sUeiU  but  for  the  uninterrupted  roar  of  Berlin, 
which  can  now  be  clearUf  heard.  The  trap- 
dcct  to  the  loft  is  now  opened  and  Walburoa 
HAauBNBxuTBR  dambcrs  down  in  mad  haste, 
followed  6f  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[Whispering  vehemently.']  What's  the  matter? 
Nothin'  ain't  happened. 

Walburoa 

Mrs.  John,  111  scream!  Ill  have  to  scream  in 
another  second!  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  I  can't  help 
it  much  longer,  Mrs.  John! 

Mrs.  John 

Staff  a  handkerchief  between  yonr  teeth !  Inhere 
ain't  nothin'!    Why  d'you  take  on  so? 

Walburoa 

[With  chattering  teeth,  making  every  effort  to 
suppress    her    sobsJ]    I'm    frightened!    Oh,    I'm 
to  death,  Mrs.  John! 


Mrs.  John 
I'd  like  to  know  what  you're  so  seared  aboati 

Walburoa 
Why,  didn't  yon  see  that  horrible  man? 
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Mbs.  John 

That  ain't  nothin'  so  horrible.  That's  my 
brother  what  sometiines  helps  me  dean  np  your  pa's 
things  here. 

Walburoa 

And  that  girl  who  sits  with  her  back  to  the  chim- 
ney and  whines? 

Mas.  John 

Well,  yoor  motiier  didn't  act  no  different  when 
yoo  was  expected  to  come  into  the  world. 

Walbuboa 

Oh,  it's  all  o?er  with  me.  Ill  die  if  papa  comes 
back:. 

Mbs.  John 

Well  then  horry  and  get  ont  an'  don'  fool  roan' 
no  more! 

[Mbs.  John  aecompame9  the  horrified  girl 
along  the  poitage,  lets  her  out,  and  then 
returns. 

Mbs.  John 

Thank  God,  that  girl  don'  know  bat  what  the 
moon  t#  made  o'  cheese! 

[She  takes  the  uncorked  bottle,  pours  out  a 
glass  full  of  wine  and  takes  it  with  her  to 
the  loft  into  which  she  disappears. 

The  room  is  scarcelif  empty  when  Hassknbbutbb 

returns. 
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Hassknrxutbr 

[Stm  in  ike  door.  Singing.']  **  Come  on  down, 
O  Madonna  Teresa!"  [He  calU:]  Ahcel  [SmiB 
the  door.]  Come  on !  Help  me  put  up  my  iron  bar 
with  a  doohle  lock  before  the  door.  Alice!  [He 
comee  forward.]  Any  one  else  who  dares  to  inter- 
rapt  omr  Sunday  qniet  —  anathema  sit!  Here! 
Yon  imp!  Where  are  yon,  Alice?  [He  oheervee 
the  bottle  and  UfU  it  agaimt  the  Ught.]  What? 
Half  empty!  The  litde  scamp!  [From  behind  the 
door  of  the  Ubrary  a  pleaeant  woman*$  voice  ie  heard 
einging  coloratura  paaagei.]  Hn,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
Heavens  and  earth !    She's  tipsy  already. 


THE  SECOND  ACT 

'Mrs.  John's  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  eame 
house  in  the  attics  of  which  Hassknrbutie 
has  stored  his  properties.  A  high,  deep, 
green-tinted  room  which  betrays  its  originial 
use  as  part  of  a  barracks.  The  rear  waU 
shows  a  double  door  which  gives  on  the  outer 
hall.  Above  this  door  there  hangs  a  bell  con- 
nected bff  a  wire  with  the  knob  outside.  To 
the  right  of  the  door  a  partition,  covered  with 
waU-paper,  projects  into  the  room.  This  par- 
tition takes  a  rectangular  turn  and  extends  to 
the  right  wall.  A  portion  of  the  room  is  thus 
partitioned  off  and  serves  as  sleeping-chamber. 
From  within  the  partition,  which  is  about  six 
feet  high,  cupboards  are  seen  against  the  waU. 

Entering  the  room  from  the  hall,  one  observes  to 
the  left  a  sofa  covered  with  oU-cloth.  The 
back  of  the  sofa  is  pushed  against  the  parti- 
tion wail.  The  laUer  is  adorned  with  small 
photographs:  the  foreman-mason  John  as  a 
soldier,  John  and  his  wife  in  their  wedding 
garb,  etc.  An  oval  table,  covered  with  a  faded 
cotton  doth,  stands  before  the  sofa.  In  order 
to  reach  the  entrance  of  the  sleeping-chamber 
from  the  door  ii  is  necessary  to  pass  the  table 
and  sofa.  This  entrance  is  closed  by  hang- 
ings of  blue  cotton  cloth.    Against  the  narrow 
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front  wall  of  the  partition  $tands  a  neaUff 
equipped  kitchen  cabinet.  To  the  right, 
against  the  wall  of  the  main  room,  the  stove. 
This  comer  of  the  room  serves  the  purposes  of 
kiiehen  and  pantry.  Sitting  on  the  sofa  one 
would  look  straight  at  the  left  wall  of  the 
room,  which  is  broken  bff  two  large  windows. 
A  neatly  planed  board  has  been  fastened  to 
the  nearer  of  the  windows  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  desk.  Upon  it  are  lying  blue-prints,  coun- 
ter^rawings,  an  inch-measure,  a  compass  and 
a  square.  A  small,  raised  platform  is  seen  be- 
neath the  farther  window.  Upon  it  stands  a 
small  table  with  ^Lasses.  An  old  easy  chair 
of  cane  and  a  number  of  simple  wooden  chairs 
complete  the  frugal  equipment  of  the  room, 
which  creates  an  impression  of  neatness  and 
orderliness  such  as  is  often  found  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  childless  couples. 

It  is  about  five  o'clock  of  an  afternoon  toward 
the  end  of  May.  The  warm  sunlight  shines 
through  the  windows. 

The  foreman-mason  Jowas,  a  good-natured,  bearded 
man  of  forty,  sits  at  Ihe  desk  in  the  foreground 
taking  notes  from  the  buUding  plans. 

Mrs.  John  sits  sewing  on  the  small  platform  by 
the  farther  window.  She  is  very  pale.  There 
is  something  gentle  and  pain-touched  about 
her,  but  her  face  shows  an  expression  of  deep 
contentment,  which  is  broken  only  now  and 
then  by  a  momentary  gleam  of  restlessness  and 
suspense.  A  neat  new  perambulator  stands  by 
her  side.    In  it  lies  a  newborn  child. 
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John 

iModetUif.']  Mother,  bow'd  it  be  if  I  was  to 
open  the  window  jus'  a  speck  an'  was  to  light  mj 
pipe  for  a  bit? 

Mas.  John 

Does  yon  have  to  smoke?  If  not,  700  better  let 
it  be! 

John 

No,  I  don't  has  to,  mother.  Only  I'd  like  to! 
Never  mind,  though.  A  qoidll  be  jnst  as  good  in 
the  end. 

[With  comfortable  circunutantiality  he  pre- 
pares  a  new  quid. 

Mrs.  John 

[After  a  brief  eilence.']  How's  that?  Yon  has  to 
go  to  the  public  registry  office  again? 

John 

That's  what  he  told  me,  that  I  had  to  come  back 
again  an'  teU  him  ezackly  .  •  .  that  I  had  to  give 
the  exack  place  an'  time  when  that  little  kid  was 
bom. 

Mrs.  John 

[Holding  a  needle  in  her  mouth.']  Well,  why 
didn't  you  tell  him  that  right  away  ? 

John 
How  was  I  to  know  it?     I  didn't  know,  yoo  see. 
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Mrs.  John 
Yoa  dkln't  know  that? 

John 
Well,  I  wasn't  here,  was  I? 

Mrs.  John 

Yoa  wasnt  That's  li^t  If  you  goes  an' 
leaves  me  here  in  Berlin  an'  stays  from  one  year's 
end  to  another  in  Hamborg,  an'  at  most  comes  to 
see  me  once  a  month  —  how  is  yon  to  know  what 
happens  in  yoor  own  home? 

John 

Don't  yon  want  me  to  go  where  the  boss  has 
most  work  for  me?  I  goes  where  I  c'n  make  good 
money. 

Mrs.  John 

I  wrote  yoa  in  my  letter  as  how  our  little  boy 
was  bom  in  this  here  roouL 

John 

I  knows  that  an'  I  told  him  that  Ain't  that 
natural,  I  axes  him,  that  the  child  was  bora  in  our 
room?  An'  he  says  that  ain't  natural  at  all.  WeU 
then,  says  I,  for  all  I  cares,  maybe  it  was  up  in 
tiie  loft  with  the  rats  an'  mice!  I  got  mad  like 
'cause  he  said  maybe  the  child  wasn't  born  here  at 
all.  Then  he  yells  at  me:  What  kind  o'  talk  is 
that?  What?  says  I.  I  takes  an  interest  in  wages 
an'  eamin'  an'  not  in  talk  —  not  me,  Mr.  Regis- 
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trar!    An'  now  I'm  to  ghre  him  the  ezack  daj  an' 
hoar  •  .  • 

Mbi.  John 

An'  didn't  I  write  it  all  out  for  you  on  a  bit  o' 
paper? 

JOHV 

When  a  man's  mad  he's  forgetfuL  I  believe  if 
he'd  up  and  axed  me:  Is  you  Paul  John,  foreman- 
mason?  I'd  ha'  answered:  I  don'  know.  Well  an' 
then  I'd  been  a  fait  joUj  too  an'  taken  a  drink 
or  two  with  Frits.  An'  while  we  was  doin'  that 
who  comes  along  but  Schubert  an'  Karl  an'  they 
says  as  how  I  has  to  set  np  on  account  o'  bein'  a 
father  now.  Those  fellers,  they  didn't  let  me  go 
an'  they  was  waitin'  downstairs  in  front  o'  the 
pnblic  registry.  An'  so  I  kept  thinldn'  o'  them 
standin'  there.  So  when  he  axes  me  on  what  day 
my  wife  was  delivered,  I  didn't  know  nothin'  an' 
jnst  laoghed  ri^  in  Us  face. 

Mas.  John 

I  wish  yoo'd  first  attended  to  what  you  had  to 
an'  left  your  drinkin'  till  later. 

John 

It's  easy  to  say  that!  But  if  you're  up  to  them 
kind  o'  tricks  in  your  old  age,  mother,  you  can't 
Uame  me  for  bein'  red  £^ad. 
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Mri.  John 

All  right  You  go  on  to  the  registry  now  an* 
say  that  your  child  was  borne  by  your  wife  in  your 
dwellin*  on  the  twenty-fifth  o'  May. 

John 

Wasn't  it  on  the  twenty-sixth?  'Cause  I  said 
right  along  the  twenty-sixth.  Then  he  most  ha* 
noticed  that  I  wasn't  quite  sober.  So  he  says:  If 
that's  a  fac'>  all  right;  if  not,  you  gotta  come  back. 

Mas.  John 

In  that  case  you'd  better  leave  it  as  it  is. 

The  door  u  opened  and  Sbuca  Knobbb  puehee  m 
a  wretched  peratkbulator  which  preeenie  the 
eaddeet  eoniraei  to  Mas.  John's.  Swaddled 
m  pitifwl  rag$  a  newly  bom  child  Ues  therein. 

Mrs.  John 

Oh,  no,  Selma,  comin'  into  my  room  with  that 
tliere  sick  child  —  that  was  all  right  before.  But 
that  can't  be  done  no  more. 

SiLMA 

He  just  gasps  with  that  cough  o'  his'n.  Over  at 
our  place  they  smokes  all  the  time. 

Mrs.  John 

I  told  you^  Sdma,  that  you  could  come  from  time 
to  time  and  get  milk  or  bread.  But  while  my  litde 
Addbert  is  here  an'  c'n  catch  maybe  consumption 
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or  somethin'^  yon  just  leave  that  poor  little  thing 
at  home  with  his  fine  mother. 

SiLMA 

[Tearfully.]  Mother  ain't  been  home  at  all  yes- 
terday or  to-day.  I  ean't  get  no  sleep  with  this 
child.  He  just  moans  all  night.  I  gotta  get  some 
sleep  sometime!  Ill  jmnp  onta  the  window  first 
thing  or  I'll  let  the  baby  lie  in  the  middle  o'  the 
street  an'  ran  away  so  no  policeman  can't  never 
find  me! 

John 

[Lookt  at  the  etrange  chUdJ]  hocks  bad! 
Mother,  why  don't  yon  try  an'  do  somethin'  for  the 
little  beggar? 

Mrs.  John 

[Pushing  SiLMA  and  the  perambulator  out  de- 
terminedlyJ]  March  outa  this  room.  That  can't  be 
done,  Paul.  When  you  got  yonr  own  you  can't  be 
lookin'  out  for  other  people's  brats.  That  Knobbe 
woman  c'n  look  after  her  own  affairs.  If s  differ- 
ent with  Selma.  [To  the  girl.]  Yoq  c'n  come  in 
when  yon  want  to.  Yon  c'n  come  in  here  after  a 
while  an'  take  a  nap  even.         [She  locke  the  door. 

John 

You  used  to  take  a  good  deal  o'  interest  in 
Knobbe's  dirty  little  brats. 

Mas.  John 

Yon  don'  nnderstan'  that  I  don'  want  onr  little 
Adelbert  to  be  catchin'  sore  eyes  or  convulsions  or 
somethin'  like  that 
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John 

Maybe  you're  right.  Only^  don't  go  an'  call  him 
Adelbert,  mother.  That  ain't  a  good  thing  to  do, 
to  call  a  child  fay  the  same  name  as  one  that  was 
carried  oft,  mibaptised,  a  week  after  it  was  bom. 
Let  that  b^  mother.    I  can't  stand  for  that,  mother. 

A  knockimg  it  heard  at  the  door.    John  U  about  to 
open. 

Mrs.  John 
What's  that? 

John 
WeO,  somebody  wants  to  get  In ! 

Mrs.  John 

[HattUff  turning  the  keif  in  the  lock.']  I  ain't 
goin'  to  have  everybody  nmnin'  in  on  me  now  that 
I'm  sick  as  this.  [She  listens  at  the  door  and  then 
coils  out:]  I  can't  open!     What  d'you  want? 

A  Woman's  Voicb 

[Somewhat  deep  and  mannish  in  tone.]  It  is  Mrs. 
Hassenreuter. 

Mrs.  John 

[Surprised.]  Goodness  gracious!  [She  opens  the 
door.]  I  beg  your  pardon^  Mrs.  Hassenreuter!  I 
didn't  even  know  who  it  was ! 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter  has  now  entered,  followed  by 
Walrurga.  She  is  a  colossal,  asthmatic  ladif 
over  fifty.    Walruroa  is  dressed  with  greater 
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simpUciiy  than  in  the  first  act.    She  carries  a 
rather  large  package* 

Mbi.  Hassknreutsr 

How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  John?  Although  climUng 
stain  is  .  .  .  ytrj  hard  for  me  ...  I  wanted  to 
see  how  everything  .  .  .  goes  with  yoo  after  the 
.  .  .  yes^  the  very  happy  event 

Mrs.  John 
I'm  gettin'  along  again  kind  o'  half  way. 

Mas.  Hassbnrbutis 

That  is  probaUy  yoar  husband,  Mrs.  John? 
Wen,  one  must  say,  one  is  bound  to  say,  that  your 
dear  wife,  in  the  long  time  of  waiting  —  never  com- 
plained, was  always  cheery  and  merry,  and  did  her 
work  well  for  my  husband  upstairs. 

John 
That's  ri^it.     She  was  mighty  glad,  too. 

Mrs.  Hassbnreutcr 

Well,  then  well  have  the  pleasure  —  at  least, 
your  wife  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
home  of tener  than  heretofore. 

Mrs.  John 

I  has  a  good  husband,  Mrs.  Hassenreuter,  who 
takes  care  o'  me  an'  has  good  habits.  An'  because 
Paul  was  workin'  out  o'  town  you  musn't  think 
there  was  any  danger  o'  his  leavin'  me.     But  a 
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man  like  that,  where  his  brother  has  a  boy  o'  twelve 
in  the  non-commissioned  officers'  school  .  .  .  it's  no 
kind  o'  life  for  him  havin'  no  children  o'  his  own. 
He  gets  to  thinkin'  queer  thoughts.  There  he  is 
in  Hamburg,  makin'  good  money,  an'  he  has  the 
chance  every  day  and  —  well  —  ^en  he  takes  a  no- 
tion, maybe,  he'd  like  to  go  to  America. 

John 
Oh,  that  was  never  more'n  a  thought. 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  you  see,  with  us  poor  people  •  .  •  ifs 
hard-earned  bread  that  we  eats  •  •  .  an'  yet  .  •  • 
[Ughilif  $ke  runs  her  hand  through  John's  hair] 
even  if  there's  one  more  an'  you  has  more  cares 
on  that  account  —  you  see  how  the  tears  is  runnin' 
down  his  cheeks  —  well,  he's  mighty  happy  any- 
how! 

John 

That's  because  three  years  ago  we  had  a  little 
feller  an'  when  he  was  a  week  old  he  took  sick  an' 
died. 

Mrs.  Hasssnrxuter 

My  husband  has  already  •  .  .  yes,  my  husband 
did  teD  me  about  that  .  .  .  how  deeply  you  grieved 
over  that  little  son  of  yours.  You  know  how  it  is 
.  •  •  you  know  how  my  good  husband  has  his  eyes 
and. his  heart  open  to  everything.  And  if  it's  a 
questimi  of  people  who  are  about  him  or  who  give 
Um  their  services  —  then  everything  good  or  bad^ 
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yeS;  everything  good  or  bad  that  happens  to  them, 
seems  just  as  though  it  had  happened  to  himself. 

Mrs.  John 

I  mind  as  if  it  was  this  day  how  he  sat  in  the 
carridge  that  time  with  the  little  child's  coffin  on 
his  knees.  He  wouldn't  let  the  gravedigger  so 
much  as  touch  it. 

John 

[Wiping  the  moisture  out  of  his  eyes."]  That's  the 
way  it  was.     No.     I  couldn't  let  him  do  that. 

Mrs.  Hassbnrxutbr 

Just  think,  to-day  at  the  djnner-table  we  had  to 
drink  wine  —  suddenly,  to  drink  wine!  Wine! 
For  years  and  years  the  dty-water  in  decanters 
has  been  our  only  table  drink  •  .  .  absolutely  the 
only  one.  Dear  children,  said  my  husband. —  You 
know  that  he  had  just  returned  from  an  eleven  or 
twelve  day  trip  to  Alsace.  Let  us  drink,  my  hus- 
band said,  the  health  of  my  good  and  faiUif ul  Mrs. 
John,  because  ...  he  cried  out  in  his  beautiful 
voice  .  •  .  because  she  is  a  visible  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  cry  of  a  mother  heart  is  not  indifferent 
to  our  Lord. —  And  so  we  drank  your  health,  clink- 
ing our  glasses!  Well,  and  here  I'm  bringing  you 
at  my  husband's  special  ...  at  his  very  special 
and  particular  order  ...  an  apparatus  for  the 
sterilisation  of  milk. —  Walburga,  you  may  unpack 
the  boiler. 

Hassbnrbuter  enters  unceremoniously  through  the 
outer  door  which  has  stood  ajar.     He  wears  a 
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iop-hai,  spring  overcoat,  carries  a  eilver^headed 
came,  in  a  word,  is  gotten  up  in  his  somewhat 
shabbif  week'daif  outfit.  He  speaks  hastily 
and  almost  without  pauses, 

Hassenrbutbr 

[Wi^ng  the  sweat  from  his  foreheadJ]  Berlin  is 
hot,  ladies  and  gendemen,  hot!  And  tiie  cholera 
is  as  near  as  St  Petersburg!  Now  you've  com- 
plained to  my  pupils,  Spitta  and  Kaf  erstein,  Mrs. 
John,  that  your  little  one  doesn't  seem  to  gt^  in 
weight  Now,  of  course,  it's  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  general  decadence  of  our  age  that  the  ma- 
jority of  mothers  are  either  unwilling  to  nurse  their 
offspring  or  incapable  of  it  But  you've  already 
lost  one  child  on  acooont  of  diarrhoea,  Mrs.  John. 
No,  there's  no  help  for  it:  we  must  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  And  so,  in  order  that  you  do  not  meet 
with  the  same  misfortune  over  again,  or  fall  into 
the  hands  of  old  women  whose  advice  is  usually 
quite  deadly  for  an  infant  —  in  order  that  these 
things  may  not  happen,  I  say,  I  have  caused  my 
wife  to  bring  you  this  apparatus.  I've  brought  up 
all  my  children,  Walburga  included,  by  the  help  of 
such  an  apparatus  .  .  •  Aha!  So  one  gets  a 
glimpse  of  you  again,  Mr.  John!  Bravo!  The 
emperor  needs  soldiers,  and  you  needed  a  repre- 
sentative of  your  race !  So  I  congratulate  you  with 
all  my  heart 

[He  shakes  John's  hand  vigorously. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

[Leonsng  over  the  infant.^  How  much  .  •  .  how 
much  did  he  weigh  at  birth? 
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Mrs.  John 
He  weighed  exactly  eight  pocmcb  and  ten  grams. 

HA88BNRXUTBR 

[With  noiiy  joviality,']  Ha,  ha,  ha!  A  vigorous 
product,  I  must  say!  Eight  pounds  and  ten 
grams  of  good  healthy,  German  national  flesh! 

Mrs.  Hassxnreuter 

Look  at  his  eyes!  And  his  little  nose!  His 
father  over  again !  Why,  the  little  fellow  is  really, 
really,  the  very  image  of  you,  Mr.  John. 

Hasssnubutxr 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  the  boy  received  into 
the  communion  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Mrs.  John 

[With  happy  impressivenea.]  Oh,  he'll  be  chris- 
tened properly,  right  in  the  parochial  church  at  the 
font  by  a  clergyman. 

Hassenrbuter 
Right !     And  what  are  his  baptismal  names  to  be? 

Mrs.  John 

Well,  you  know  the  way  men  is.  That's  caused 
a  lot  o'  talk.  I  was  thinkin'  o'  "  Bruno,"  but  he 
won't  have  it! 

Hassenrbuter 
Surely  Bruno  isn't  a  bad  name. 
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John 

That  may  be.  I  ain't  sayin'  but  what  Bnmo  is 
a  good  enough  name.  I  don't  want  to  give  no  opin- 
ion about  that 

Mrs.  John 

Why  don't  you  say  as  how  I  has  a  brother  what's 
twelve  years  younger'n  me  an'  what  don't  always 
do  just  right .^  But  that's  only  'cause  there's  so 
much  temptation.  That  boy's  a  good  boy.  Only 
you  won't  believe  it 

John 

[TariM  red  with  sudden  rage."]  Jette  .  •  •  yoa 
know  what  a  cross  that  feller  was  to  us!  What 
d'you  want?     You  want  our  little  feller  to  be  tiie  ■ 

namesake  of  a  man  what's  —  I  can't  help  sayin'  it 
—  what's  under  police  soopervision  ? 

Hassenrbuter 

Then,  for  heaven's  sake^  get  him  some  other 
patron  saint 

John  i 

Lord  protect  me  from  sich!  I  tried  to  take  an 
interest  in  Bruno!  I  got  him  a  job  in  a  machine- 
shop  an'  didn't  get  nothin'  outa  it  but  annoyance  ! 
an'  disgrace!  God  forbid  that  he  should  come  I 
aroun'  an'  have  an3rthin'  to  do  with  this  little  feller  ; 
o'  mine.  [He  clenchei  hii  fisti  If  that  was  to  hap-  ; 
pen^  Jette,  I  wouldn't  be  responsible  for  myself!! 
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Mas.  John 

Yoa  needn't  go  on^  Paul!  Bruno  ain't  comin*. 
Bat  I  c'n  tell  yoa  this  mnch  for  certain,  that  my 
brother  was  good  an'  helpful  to  me  in  this  hard 
time. 

John 
Why  didn't  yoa  send  for  me? 

Mrs.  John 
I  didn't  want  no  man  aroun'  that  was  scared. 

Hassenrxuter 
Aren't  yoa  an  admirer  of  Bismarck,  Jobn} 

John 

[Scratching  the  hack  of  his  head^l  I  can't  say  as 
to  that  exackly.  My  brothers  in  the  masons'  anion, 
though,  they  ain't  admirers  o'  him. 

Hassenreuter 

Then  you  have  no  German  hearts  in  your  bodies ! 
Otto  is  what  I  called  my  eldest  son  who  is  in  the 
imperial  navy!  And  believe  me  [painting  to  the 
infant]  this  coming  generation  will  well  know  what 
it  owes  to  that  mighty  hero,  the  g^eat  forger  of 
Crerman  unity !  [He  takes  the  tin  boUer  of  the  ap* 
paratus  which  Walburoa  has  unpacked  into  his 
hands  and  lifts  it  high  up.]  Now  then:  the 
whole  business  of  this  apparatus  is  mere  child's 
play.  This  frame  which  holds  all  the  bottles  — 
each  bottle  to  be  filled  two-thirds  with  water  and 
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ODC-third  with  milk  —  is  sunk  into  the  boiler  which 
it  filled  with  bdling  water.  By  keeping  the  water 
at  the  boiling-point  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  this 
manner^  the  content  of  the  bottles  becomes  free  of 
germs.     Chemists  call  this  process  sterilisation. 

John 

Jette,  at  the  master-mason's  house,  the  milk 
that's  fed  to  the  twins  is  sterilised  too. 

The  pupUt  of  Hassenrbuteb,  Kaferstbin  and 
Dr.  ElEGEL,  two  young  men  between  twenty 
and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  knocked  ai 
the  door  and  then  opened  it, 

Hassenrbuter 

[Noticing  his  pupUs.^  Patience,  gentlemen.  Ill 
be  with  jon  directly.  At  the  moment  I  am  busy* 
ing  myself  with  the  problems  of  the  nourishment  of 
infants  and  the  care  of  children. 

Kaferstbin  I 

[His  head  bears  witness  to  a  sharply  defined 
dioracter:  large  nose,  pale,  a  serious  expression,  I 

beardless;  about  the  mouth  a  flicker  of  kindly  mis-  { 

chievousnesr.  With  hollow  voice,  gentle  and  sup- 
pressed.] You  must  know  that  we  are  the  three 
kings  out  of  the  East. 

Hassenrbuter 

[Who  still  holds  the  apparatus  aloft  in  his 
handsJ]  What  are  you? 
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Kaperstein 
[As  hefareJ]  We  want  to  adore  the  babe. 

Hasssnreuter 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  If  yoa  are  the  kings  oat  of  the 
East,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  third  of 
you  is  lacking. 

Kafbrstein 

The  third  is  our  new  fellow  pupil  in  the  field 
of  dramaturgic  activify,  the  iiudiosus  theologiig, 
who  is  detained  at  present  at  the  corner  of  Blumen 
and  Wallnertbeater  streets  by  an  accident  partly 
sociological^  partly  psychological  in  its  nature. 

Dr.  Kegel 
We  made  all  possible  haste  to  escape. 

Hassbnreutbr 

Do  you  see,  a  star  stands  above  this  house,  Mrs. 
John!  But  do  tell  me,  has  our  excellent  Spitta 
once  more  made  some  public  application  of  his 
quackery  for  the  healing  of  the  so-called  sins  of 
tiie  social  order?  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  Semper  idem! 
Why,  that  fellow  is  actually  becoming  a  nuisance! 

Kaperstein 

A  crowd  gathered  in  the  street  for  some  reason 
and  it  seems  that  he  discovered  a  friend  in  the 
midst  of  it. 
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HAStSNUIUTBR 

According  to  my  unantlioritatiTe  opinion  fbrn 
young  Spitta  would  have  done  much  better  as  a 
surgeon's  assistant  or  Salvation  Army  officer.  Bat 
that's  the  way  of  the  world:  the  fellow  must  needs 
want  to  be  an  actor. 

Mrs.  Hassbnrsutbr 

Mr.  Spitta,  the  children's  tutor,  wants  to  become 
an  actor? 

Hassbnbsutbr 

That  is  exactly  the  plan  he  has  proposed  to  me, 
mama. —  But  now,  if  you  bring  incense  and  myrrh, 
dear  Kaferstein,  out  with  tiiem!  You  observe  what 
a  many  sided  man  your  teacher  is.  Now  I  help  my 
pupils,  thirsty  after  the  contents  of  the  Muses' 
breasts,  to  the  nourishment  they  desire  —  nutrimen- 
turn  $piritM  —  again  I  .  •  . 

Ejifbrstein 

[RatiUi  a  toy  6aitAr.]  Well,  I  deposit  this  offer- 
ing, which  is  a  fire-proof  bank,  next  to  the  peram- 
bulator of  this  excellent  offspring  of  the  mason, 
with  the  wish  that  he  will  rise  to  be  at  least  a  royal 
architect 

John 

[Having  put  cordial  glasses  on  the  table,  he 
fetches  and  opens  a  fresh  bottle.'\  Well,  now  I'm 
goin'  to  uncork  the  Danziger  Goldwasser, 
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Hassenreutir 

To  him  who  hath  shall  be  given,  as  jon  observe, 
Mrs.  John. 

John 

{^Filling  the  g(atte«.]  Nobody  ain't  goin'  to  say 
that  my  child's  miprovided  for,  gentlemen.  But 
I  takes  it  very  kindly  o'  yon,  gentlemen!  [All  ex- 
cept Mrs.  Hassbnrxutsr  and  Walburoa  lift  up 
their  gUuiesJ]  To  you  health!  Come  on,  mother, 
we'll  drink  together  too. 

[The  action  follows  the  worde. 

Hassbnreuter 

[In  a  tone  of  reproof, "l  Mama,  yon  must,  of 
course,  drink  with  us. 

John 

[Having  drunk,  with  jolly  expan9ivenes$.'\  I 
ain't  goin'  to  Hamburg  no  more  now.  The  boss 
c'n  send  some  other  feller  there.  I  been  quarrelin' 
with  him  about  that  these  three  days.  I  gotta  take 
up  my  hat  right  now  an'  go  there;  he  axed  me  to 
come  roun'  to  his  office  again  at  six.  If  he  don' 
want  to  give  in,  he  needn't.  It  won't  never  do  for 
the  father  of  a  family  to  be  forever  an'  a  day  away 
from  his  family  ...  I  got  a  friend  —  why,  all  I 
gotta  do's  to  say  the  word  'n  I  c'n  get  work  on  the 
la3dn'  o'  the  foundations  o'  the  new  houses  o'  Par- 
liament Twelve  years  I  been  workin'  for  this 
same  boss!  I  c'n  afford  to  make  a  change  some 
time. 
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*> 


Hassenrxutbr 

[Pats  John's  shoulder.']  Quite  of  your  opinion, 
qnite!  Oar  family  life  is  something  that  neither 
money  nor  kind  words  can  buy  of  us. 

Erich  Spitta  enters,  ffis  hat  is  soUed;  his  doihes 
show  traces  of  mmd.  His  He  is  gone.  He 
looks  pale  and  excited  and  is  busy  wiping  his 
hands  with  his  handkerchief. 

Spitta 

Beg  pardon^  but  I  wonder  if  I  could  brush  up 
here  a  little,  Mrs.  John? 

Hassxnrsutbr 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  For  heaven's  sake,  what  have  you 
been  up  to,  my  good  Spitta? 

Spitta 

I  only  escorted  a  lady  home,  Mr.  Hassenreuter 
—  nothing  else! 

Hassenreuter 

[Who  has  joined  in  the  general  outburst  of  laugh- 
ter called  forth  by  Spitta's  explanation.]  Well 
now,  listen  here!  You  blandly  say:  Nothing 
else !  And  you  announce  it  publicly  here  before  all 
these  people? 

Spitta 

[In  consternation.]  Why  not?  The  lady  in  ques- 
tion was  very  well  dressed;  I've  often  seen  her  on 
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the  stairs  of  this  house^  and  she  unfortunately  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  street. 

Hassenrbuter 

You  don't  say  so?  Tell  us  about  it,  dear  Spitta! 
Apparently  the  lady  inflicted  spots  on  your  clothes 
and  scratches  on  your  hands. 

Spitta 

Oh,  no.  That  was  probably  the  fault  of  the 
mob.  The  lady  had  an  attack  of  some  kind.  The 
policeman  caught  hold  of  her  so  awkwardly  that 
she  slipped  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  im- 
mediately in  front  of  two  omnibus  horses.  I  sim- 
ply couldn't  bear  to  see  that,  although  I  admit 
that  the  function  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is,  as  a 
rule,  beneath  the  dignity  of  well-dressed  people  on 
the  public  streets. 

Mrs.  John  rvheeli  the  perambulator  behind  the 
partition  and  reappears  with  a  basin  full  of 
water,  which  she  places  on  a  chair. 

Hassenreuter 

Did  the  lady,  by  any  chance,  belong  to  that 
international  high  society  which  we  either  regulate 
or  segregate? 

Spitta 

I  confess  that  that  was  quite  as  indifferent  to 
me  in  the  given  instance,  as  it  was  to  one  of  the 
omnibus  horses  who  held  his  left  fore  foot  sus- 
pended in  the  air  for  five,  six  or,  perhaps,  even 
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eigbt  solid  minutes^  in  order  not  to  trample  on  the 
woman  who  lay  immediately  beneath  it  [Spitta  U 
ansmered  6jr  a  round  of  laughter,']  You  may  laugh ! 
The  behaviour  of  the  horse  didn't  strike  me  as  in 
the  least  ludicrous.  I  could  well  understand  how 
some  people  applauded  him,  clapped  their  hands, 
and  how  others  stormed  a  bakery  to  buy  buns  with 
which  to  feed  him. 

Mrs.  John 

[FanaiicaUy.]  I  wish  he'd  trampled  all  be 
oodd!  [Mrs.  John's  remark  calls  forth  another 
outburst  of  laughter  J]  An'  anyhow!  That  there 
Elnobbe  woman!  She  oughta  be  put  in  some  pub- 
lic place,  that  she  ought,  publicly  strapped  to  a 
bench  an*  then  beaten  —  beaten  —  that's  what! 
She  ou^ta  have  the  stick  taken  to  her  so  the  blood 
jus'  spurts! 

Spitta 

Exactly.  I've  never  been  deluded  into  thinking 
that  the  so-called  Middle  Ages  were  quite  over  and 
done  with.  It  isn't  so  long  ago,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  a  widow  named  Mayer  was  publicly 
broken  on  the  wheel  right  here  in  the  city  of  Ber- 
lin on  Hausvogtci  Square. —  [He  displays  frag- 
ments of  the  lenses  of  his  specUicles,']  By  the  way, 
I  must  hurry  to  the  optician  at  once. 

John 

[To  Spitta.]  You  must  excuse  us.  But  didn't 
you  take  that  there  fine  lady  home  on  this  very 
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floor  acrost  the  way?  Aha!  Well,  mother  the  no- 
ticed it  right  off  that  that  couldn't  ha'  been  nobody 
but  that  Knobbe  woman  what's  known  for  sendin' 
girls  o'  twelve  out  on  the  streets!  Then  she  stays 
away  herself  an'  swills  liquor  an'  has  all  kinds  o' 
deaUn's  an'  takes  no  care  o'  her  own  children. 
Then  when  she's  been  drunk  an'  wakes  up  she  beats 
'em  with  her  fists  an'  with  an  umbrella. 

HASSBNIUBUTBn 

[Pulling  himself  together  and  bethinking  him- 
self.] Hurry^  gentlemen !  We  must  proceed  to  our 
period  of  instruction.  We're  fifteen  minutes  be- 
hind hand  as  it  is  and  our  time  is  limited.  We 
must  close  the  period  quite  punctually  to-day.  I'm 
sorry.  Come,  mama.  See  you  later,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

[Hassenreuter  offers  his  arm  to  his  wife 
and  leaves  the  room,  followed  by  Kafer- 
STEiN  and  Dr.  Kegel.  John  also  picks 
up  his  slouch  hat. 

John 

[To  his  wife,]  Good-bye.  I  gotta  go  an'  see 
the  boss.  [He  also  leaves. 

Spitta 
Could  you  possibly  lend  me  a  tie? 

Mrs.  John 

I'll  see  what  c'n  be  found  in  Paul's  drawer.  [She 
opens  the  drawer  of  the  table  and  turns  pale.]  O 
Lord !  [She  takes  from  the  drawer  a  lock  of  chMd's 
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hair  held  together  htf  a  riband.]  I  found  a  bit  of 
a  lock  o'  hair  here  that  was  cut  off  the  head  of 
our  little  Adelbert  by  his  father  when  he  was  lyin' 
in  the  coffin.  [A  profound,  grief-Mtricken  sadne$9 
suddenly  comes  over  her  face,  which  gives  wau 
agum,  quite  as  suddenly,  to  a  gleam  of  triumph^ 
An'  now  the  crib  is  full  again  after  alll  [With  an 
expression  of  strange  joyfulness,  the  lock  of  hair 
in  her  hand,  she  leads  the  young  people  to  the 
door  of  the  partition  through  which  the  perambu- 
lator projects  into  the  main  room  by  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  Arrived  there  she  holds  the  lock  of  hair 
dose  to  the  head  of  the  living  child.]  Come  on! 
Come  on  here!  [With  a  strangely  mysterious  air 
she  beckons  to  Walburoa  and  Spitta^  who  take 
up  their  stand  next  to  her  and  to  the  child.]  Now 
look  at  that  there  hair  an'  at  tiiis!  Ain't  it  the 
same?  Wouldn't  you  say  it  was  the  same  identical 
hair? 

Spitta 

Quite  right    It's  the  same  to  the  minutest  shade^ 
Birs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

An   right!    That's   all    right!     That's   what    I 
wanted  to  know. 

[Together  with  the  chUd  she  disappears  be- 
hind the  partition. 

Walburoa 

Doesn't  it  strike  you,  Erich,  that  Mrs.  John's  be- 
haviour is  rather  peculiar? 
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Spitta 

\_Taking  Walburoa's  hands  and  kissing  them 
shyly  hut  passionately J\  I  don't  know^  I  don't  know 
.  .  .  Or,  at  least,  mj  opinion  musn't  count  to-day. 
The  sombre  state  of  my  own  mind  colours  all  the 
world.     Did  you  get  the  letter? 

Walburga 

Yes.  But  I  couldn't  make  out  why  you  hadn't 
been  at  our  house  in  such  a  long  while. 

Spitta 
Forgive  me,  Walburga,  but  I  couldn't  come. 

Walburga 
And  why  not? 

Spitta 
Because  my  mind  was  not  at  one  with  itself. 

Walburga 

You  want  to  become  an  actor?  Is  that  true? 
You're  going  to  change  professions? 

Spitta 

What  111  be  in  the  end  may  be  left  to  Ood.  But 
nerer  a  parson  —  never  a  country  parson! 

Walburga 

Listen!  I've  had  my  fortune  told  from  the 
cards. 
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Spitta 

That's  nonsense^  Walburga.  You  nrastn't  do 
that 

I  swear  to  700,  Erich,  that  it  isn't  nonsense. 
The  woman  told  me  I  was  betrothed  in  secret  and 
that  my  betrothed  is  an  actor.  Of  course  I  laughed 
her  to  scorn.  And  immediately  after  that  mama 
told  me  that  you  wanted  to  be  an  actor. 

Spitta 
Is  that  a  fact? 

Walburga 

It's  true  —  every  bit  of  it.  And  in  addition  the 
dairvorant  said  that  we  would  have  a  visitor  who 
would  cause  us  much  trouble. 

Spitta 

My  father  is  coming  to  Berlin,  Walburga,  and 
it's  undoubtedly  true  that  the  old  gentleman  will 
give  us  not  a  little  trouble.  Father  doesn't  know 
it,  but  my  views  and  his  have  been  worlds  asunder 
for  a  long  time.  It  didn't  need  these  letters  of 
his  which  seem  actually  to  bum  in  my  pocket  and 
by  which  he  answered  my  confession  —  it  didn't 
iMcd  these  letters  to  tell  me  that. 

Walburga 

An  evil,  envious,  venomous  star  presided  over  our 
secret  meeting  here !  Oh,  how  I  used  to  admire  my 
papa!    And  since  that  Sunday  I  blush  for  him 
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every  minute.  And  however  much  I  trj,  1  can't, 
since  that  day,  look  frankly  and  openly  into  his 
eyes. 

Spitta 

Did  you  have  differences  with  your  father  too? 

Walburga 

Oh,  if  it  were  nothing  more  than  that!  I  was  so 
proud  of  papa!  And  now  I  tremUe  to  think  of 
even  your  finding  it  out     You'd  despise  us ! 

Spitta 

/  despise  anyone?  Dear  child,  I  can't  think  of 
anything  less  fitting  for  me!  Look  here:  I'll  set 
you  an  example  in  the  matter  of  frankness.  A  sis- 
ter of  mine,  six  years  older  than  I,  was  governess 
in  a  noble  family.  Well,  a  misfortune  happened  to 
her  and  .  .  .  when  she  sought  refuge  in  the  house 
of  her  parents,  my  Christian  father  put  her  out  of 
doors !  I  believe  he  thought  that  Jesus  would  have 
done  the  same.  And  so  my  sister  gradually  sank 
lower  and  lower  and  some  day  we  can  go  and  visit 
her  in  the  little  suicides'  graveyard  near  Schild- 
hom  where  she  finally  found  rest. 

Walburga 

[Puis  her  arm$  around  Spftta.]  Poor  boy,  yon 
never  told  me  a  word  of  that. 

Spitta 

Circumstances  have  changed  now  and  I  speak  of 
it.     I  shall  speak  of  it  to  papa  too  even  if  it  causes 
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a  breach  between  os. —  You're  always  surprised 
when  I  get  excited,  and  that  I  can't  control  my- 
self when  I  see  some  poor  devil  being  kicked  about, 
or  when  I  see  the  rabUe  mistreating  some  poor 
fallen  girl.  I  have  actual  hallucinations  sometimes. 
I  seem  to  see  ghosts  in  bright  daylight  and  my  own 
sister  among  them! 

Pauline  Pipercarcka  enters,  dressed  at  before. 
Her  little  face  seems  to  have  grown  paler  and 
prettier. 

Pauline 
Good  momin'. 

Mrs.  John 

[^From   behind   the   partitionJ]    Who's   that   out 
there? 

Pauline 
Pauline,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
Pauline?     I  don't  know  no  Pauline. 

Pauunb 
PauBne  Pipercardca,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

Who?    Ohy  well  then  you  c'n  wait  a  minute,  Pau- 
line. 

Walburoa 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  John.  -^    * 
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Mrs.  John 

\^Efnerge$  from  behind  the  partUion  and  carefully 
draws  the  hangingi.Jl  That's  right  I  got  some- 
thin'  to  discuss  with  this  here  joong  person.  So 
jou  joung  folks  c'n  see  about  getting  out 

Spitta  and  Walburga  leave  hastUjf.     Mrs.  John 
locks  the  door  behind  them. 

Mrs.  John 
So  it's  you^  Pauline?     An'  what  is  it  jou  want? 

Pauline 

What  should  I  be  wantin'?  Somethin'  jus'  drove 
me  here!  Couldn't  wait  no  longer.  I  has  to  see 
how  everjthin'  goes. 

Mrs.  John 
How  what  goes  ?     What's  evcrythin*  ? 

Pauline 

[With  a  somewhat  bad  contcienceJ]  Well,  if  it's 
well;  if  it's  gettin'  on  nicely. 

Mrs.  John 
If  what's  well?     If  what's  gettin'  on  nicely? 

Pauline 
Ton  oughta  know  that  without  my  tellin'. 

Mrs.  John 
What  ought  I  to  know  without  your  tellin'  me? 
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Pauune 

I  wants  to  know  if  anjthin's  happened  to  the 
child! 

Mrs.  John 

What  child?  An'  what  could  ha'  happened? 
Talk  plainly,  will  you?  There  ain't  a  word  o' 
joor  craxy  chatter  that  anybody  c'n  understand! 

Pauline 
I  ain't  sayin'  nothin'  but  what's  true,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 
WeU,  what  is  it? 

Pauline 
My  child  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

[Gtoet  her  a  terrific  box  on  the  ear.']  Say  that 
again  an'  I'll  bang  my  boots  about  your  ears  so 
that  you'll  think  you're  the  nx>ther  o'  triplets.  An' 
now:  get  outa  here!  An'  don'  never  dare  to  show 
your  face  here  again ! 

Pauline 

[Starts  to  go*  She  shakes  the  door  which  it 
locieedJ]  She's  beaten  me!  Help!  Help!  I  don' 
has  to  stand  that!  No!  [Weeping J]  Open  the 
door !    She's  maltreated  me,  Mrs.  John  has ! 

Mrs.  John 
[Utteriy  transformed,  embraces  Pauline,  thus  re- 
straining her^]  Pauline!     For  God's  sake,  Pauline! 
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I  don'  know  what  could  ha'  gotten  into  me!  Yon 
jus'  be  good  now  an'  quiet  down  an'  I'll  beg  jour 
pardon.  What  d'jon  want  me  to  do?  I'll  get  down 
on  my  knees  if  you  wants  me  to !  Anythin' !  Pau- 
line !     Listen !     Let  me  do  tomeMn' ! 

Pauunk 


Why  d'you  go  'n  hit  me  in  the  face?  I'm  goin' 
to  headquarters  and  say  as  how  you  slapped  me  in 
the  face.     I'm  goin'  to  headquarters  to  give  notice! 

Mrs.  John 

[Thruih  her  face  forward.^  Here!  You  c'n  hit 
me  back  —  right  in  tiie  face!  Then  it's  all  right; 
then  it's  evened  up. 

Paulink 
I'm  goin'  to  headquarters  .  .  • 

Mrs.  John 

Yes,  then  it's  evened  up.  You  jus'  listen  to  what 
I  says:  Don't  you  see  it'll  be  evened  up  then  all 
right!  What  d'you  want  to  do?  Come  on  now  an' 
hit  me! 

Pauline 

What's  the  good  o'  that  when  my  cheek  is  swol- 
len? 

Mrs.  John 

[Striking  herself  a  blow  on  the  cheekj]  There! 
Now  my  cheek  is  swollen  too.  Come  on,  my  girl, 
hit  me  an'  don'  be  scared !  —  An'  then  you  c'n  tell 
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me  everjrthin'  jou  got  on  your  heart.  In  the  mean- 
time  111  go  an'  I'll  cook  for  you  an'  me.  Miss  Pau- 
line, a  good  cup  o'  reel  coffee  made  o'  beans  —  none 
o'  your  chicory  slop,  so  help  me ! 

Paulinb 

[Somewhat  conciliaiedJ]  Why  did  you  has  to  go 
an'  be  so  mean  an'  rough  to  a  poor  girl  like  me, 
Mrs.  John? 

Mrs.  John 

That's  it  — that's  jus'  what  I'd  like  to  know  my 
own  self!  Come  on,  Pauline,  an'  sit  down!  So! 
It's  all  right,  I  tells  you !  Sit  down !  It's  fine  o' 
you  to  come  an'  see  me !  How  many  beatin's  didn't 
I  get  from  my  poor  mother  because  sometimes  I 
jus'  seemed  to  go  crazy  an'  not  be  the  same  person 
no  more.  She  said  to  me  more'n  onct:  Lass,  look 
out!  You'll  be  doin'  for  yourself  some  day!  An' 
maybe  she  was  right;  maybe  it'll  be  that  way. 
Well  now,  Pauline,  tell  me  how  you  are  an'  how 
you're  gettin'  along? 

Paulink 

[Z^ytii^  dotvn  hank-notes  and  handfult  of  fil- 
ter, without  counting  them,  on  the  table. "^  Here  is 
the  money:  I  don't  need  it. 

Mrs.  John 
I  don'  know  nothin'  about  no  money,  Pauline. 
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Pauline 

Oh,  yoall  know  about  the  monej  all  right!  It's 
been  jas'  bnmin'  into  me^  that  it  has!  It  was  like 
a  snake  under  mj  pillow  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
Oh^  come  now  .  .  . 

Pauunk 

Like  a  snake  that  crept  out  when  I  went  to  sleep. 
An'  it  tormented  me  an'  wound  itself  aroun'  me  an' 
squeezed  me  so  that  I  screamed  right  out  an'  my 
landlady  found  me  Ijin'  on  the  bare  floor  jus'  like 
Somebody  what's  dead. 

Mrs.  John 

You  jus'  let  that  be  right  now,  Pauline.  Take  a 
bit  of  a  drink  first  of  all!  [She  pours  out  a  $maU 
glassful  of  brandy  J]  An'  then  come,  an'  eat  a  bite. 
It  was  my  husband's  birthday  yesterday. 

[She  gets  out  some  coffee-cake  of  which  she 
cuts  an  oblong  piece. 

Pauline 
Oh,  no,  I  don'  fed  like  eatin'. 

Mrs.  John 

That  strengthens  you;  that  does  you  good;  you 
oughta  eat  that!  But  I  is  pleased  to  see,  Pauline, 
how  your  fine  constitootion  helped  you  get  back 
your  strength  so  good. 
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Pauuks 
But  DOW  I  want  to  have  a  look  at  it,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

What's  that?  What  d'yoa  want  to  have  a  look 
at? 

Paulinx 

If  I  ooold  ha*  walked  I'd  ha*  been  here  long  ago. 
.{  want  to  see  now  what  I  come  to  see ! 

Mrs.  John,  wkcme  almoit  creeping  courtetiet  have 
been  uttered  with  lipe  aquwer  with  fear,  paUe 
onunouiljf  and  keeps  eUenL  She  goee  to  ihe 
kitchen  cabinet,  wrenchee  the  coffee  handwuU 
out  and  poare  beam  into  iU  She  $it$  down, 
iqueezee  the  null  between  her  kneee,  graepe  the 
handle,  and  itarei  with  a  consuming  expression 
of  mameless  hatred  over  at  Pauline. 

Mrs.  John 

Eh?  Oh,  yes!  What  d'jon  want  to  see?  What 
dVoa  want  to  see  now  all  of  a  sadden  ?  That  what 
TOQ  wanted  to  throttle  with  them  two  hands  o'  joors, 
eh? 

Pauunb 
Me? 

Mrs.  John 

D'joQ  want  to  lie  aboat  it?  Ill  go  and  give  no- 
tice about  70a! 
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Pauunb 

Now  yoaVe  tonneiited  me  an'  jabbed  at  me  an' 
tortured  me  enough,  Mrs.  John.  You  followed  me 
up;  70U  wouldn't  leave  me  no  rest  where  I  went. 
TiU  I  brought  my  child  into  the  world  on  a  heap 
o'  rags  up  in  your  loft  You  gave  me  all  kinds  o' 
hopes  an'  you  scared  me  with  that  rascal  of  a  feller 
up  there!  You  told  mj  fortune  for  me  outa  the 
cards  about  mj  intended  an'  jou  baited  me  an' 
hounded  me  till  I  was  most  craxy. 

Mrs.  John 

An'  that's  what  you  are.  Yes,  you're  as  craxy 
as  you  c'n  be.  /  tormented  you,  eh?  Is  that  what 
I  did?  I  picked  you  up  outa  the  gutter!  I 
fetched  you  outa  the  midst  of  a  blixsard  when  you 
was  standin'  by  the  chronometer  an'  stared  at  the 
lamplighter  with  eyes  that  was  that  desperate 
scared!  You  oughta  seen  yourself!  Aji'  I 
hounded  you,  eh?  Yes,  to  prevent  the  police  an' 
the  police-waggon  an'  the  devil  hisself  from  catch- 
in'  you!  I  left  you  no  rest,  eh?  I  tortured  you, 
did  I?  to  keep  you  from  jumpin'  into  the  river 
with  the  child  in  your  womb !  {^Mocking  Aer.]  "  I'll 
throw  myself  into  the  canal,  mother  John!  Ill 
choke  the  child  to  death !  I'll  kill  the  little  crittur 
with  my  hat  pin!  I'll  go  an'  run  to  where  its 
father  plays  the  sither,  right  in  the  midst  o'  the 
saloon,  an'  111  throw  the  dead  child  at  his  feet! " 
That's  what  you  said;  that's  the  way  you  talked  — 
all  the  Uessed  day  long  and  sometimes  half  the 
night  too  till  I  put  you  to  bed  an'  petted  you  an* 
stroked  yon  till  you  went  to  sleep.  An'  you  didn't 
wake  up  again  tUl  next  day  on  the  stroke  o'  twelve. 
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when  the  bdls  was  ringin'  from  all  the  churches. 
Yes,  that's  the  way  I  scared  jou,  an'  then  g^ye  yon 
hope  again,  an'  didn't  give  you  no  peace!  Yoa 
forgot  all  that  there,  eh? 

Pauline 
But  it's  my  child,  Mrs.  John  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

[Screams.'\  You  go  an'  get  your  child  outa  the 
canal! 

[She  jumps  up  and  walki  hastily  about  the 
room,  picking  up  and  throwing  aside  one 
object  after  another, 

Pauline 
Ain't  I  goin'  to  be  allowed  to  see  my  child  even? 

Mrs.  John 

Jump  into  the  water  an'  get  it  there!  Then 
you'll  have  it!  I  ain't  keepin'  you  back.  God 
knows! 

Pauunb 

All  right!  You  c'n  slap  me,  you  c'n  beat  me, 
you  c'n  throw  things  at  my  head  if  you  wants  to. 
Before  I  don'  know  where  my  child  is  an'  before 
I  ain't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  nothin'  an'  no- 
body ain't  goin'  to  get  me  away  from  this  place. 

Mrs.  John 
[Interrupting  her,]  Pauline,  I  put  it  out  to  norse ! 
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Pauline 

That's  a  lief  Don't  I  hear  it  smackin'  its  lips 
right  behind  that  there  partition.  [The  chUd  behind 
the  partition  begini  to  cry.  Pauline  hastens  to- 
ward it.  She  exclaims  with  pathetic  tearfulness, 
obviously  forcing  the  note  of  motherhood  a  liitle.l 
Don'  you  cry,  my  poor^  poor  little  boy!  Little 
mother's  comin'  to  you  now! 

[Mrs.  John,  almost  beside  herself,  has 
sprung  in  front  of  the  door,  thus  blocking 
Pauune's  way. 

Pauline 

[Whimng  helplessly  but  with  clenched  fUts.'\ 
Lemme  go  in  an'  see  my  child ! 

Mrs.  John 

[A  terrible  change  coming  over  her  face.']  Look 
at  me,  girl !  Come  here  an'  look  me  in  the  eye !  — 
D'yon  think  you  c'n  play  tricks  on  a  woman  that 
looks  the  way  I  do?  [Pauline  sits  down  stUl  moaw^ 
ing.]  Sit  down  an'  howl  an'  whine  till  ...  till 
your  throat's  swollen  so  yon  can't  give  a  groan. 
But  if  you  gets  in  here  —  then  you'll  be  dead  or  I'll 
be  dead  an'  the  child  —  he  won't  be  alive  no  more 
neither. 

Pauline 

[Rises  with  some  determination,']  Then  look  out 
for  whatll  happen. 

Mrs.  John 

[Attempting  to  pacify  the  girl  once  more.]  Pau- 
line, this  business  was  all  settled  between  us.     Why 
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d'joa  want  to  go  an'  burden  yourself  with  the  child 
what's  mj  child  now  an'  is  in  the  best  hands  possi- 
ble? What  d'jou  want  to  do  with  it?  Why  don't 
JOQ  go  to  your  intended?  You  two'll  have  some- 
thin'  better  to  do  than  listen  to  a  child  cryin'  an* 
takin'  all  the  care  an'  trouble  he  needs! 

Pauline 

No,  that  ain't  the  way  it  is!  He's  gotta  marry 
me  now !  They  all  says  so  —  Mrs.  KielbackCy  when 
I  had  to  take  treatment,  she  said  so.  They  says 
I'm  not  to  give  in;  he  has  to  marry  me.  An'  the 
registrar  he  advised  me  too.  That's  what  he  said, 
an'  he  was  mad,  too,  when  1  told  him  how  I  sneaked 
up  into  a  loft  to  have  my  baby!  He  cried  out 
loud  that  I  wasn't  to  let  up  I  Poor,  maltreated  crit- 
tur  —  that's  what  he  called  me  an'  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  an'  gave  me  three  crowns!  All  right 
So  we  needn't  quarrel  no  more,  Mrs.  John.  I  jus' 
come  anvhow  to  tell  vou  to  be  at  home  to-morrow 
afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  An'  why?  Because  to- 
morrow an  official  examiner '11  come  to  look  after 
things  here.  I  don't  has  to  worry  myself  with  you 
no  more  .  .  . 

Mrs.  John 

[MoveUu  and  shocked  beyond  expre99um.^ 
What?  Yon  went  an'  give  notice  at  the  public  reg^ 
istry? 

Pauline 
O'  course?     Does  I  want  to  go  to  gaol? 

Mrs.  John 
An'  what  did  you  tell  the  registrar? 
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Pauline 

Nothin'  but  that  I  give  birth  to  a  boy.  An'  I 
was  so  ashamed!  Oh  my  God,  I  got  red  all  over! 
I  thought  I'd  just  have  to  go  through  the  floor. 

Mrs.  John 

Is  that  so?  Welly  if  you  was  so  ashamed  why 
did  you  go  an'  give  notice? 

Paulinb 

'Cause  my  landlady  an'  Mrs.  Kielbacke,  too,  what 
took  me  there,  didn't  give  me  no  rest 

Mrs.  John 

H-m.  So  they  knows  it  now  at  the  pnblic  regit- 
try? 

Pauline 

Yes;  they  had  to  know,  Mrs.  John! 

Mrs.  John 
Didn't  I  tell  you  over  an'  over  again? 

Pauune 

You  gotta  give  notice  o'  that!  D'yon  want  me 
to  be  put  in  gaol  for  a  investergation  ? 

Mrs.  John 
I  told  you  as  how  I'd  give  notice. 

Pauline 

I  axed  the  registrar  right  off.  Nobody  hadn't 
been  there. 
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Mrs.  John 
An'  what  did  you  say  exackly  ? 

Pauline 

That  his  name  was  to  be  Aloysins  Theophil  an' 
that  he  was  boardin'  with  you. 

Mrs.  John 
An'  to-morrow  an  officer*!!  be  comin'  in. 

Pauline 

He's  a  gent!einen  from  the  guardian's  office. 
What's  the  matter  with  that?  Why  don't  you  keep 
still  an'  act  sensil^le.  You  scared  roe  most  to  death 
a  while  ago! 

Mrs.  John 

[As  if  absent-minded.'l  That's  right.  There 
ain't  nothin'  to  be  done  about  that  now.  An'  there 
ain't  so  much  to  that,  after  all,  maybe. 

Pauline 

A!!  right  An'  now  c'n  I  see  my  child,  Mrs. 
John? 

Mrs.  John 

Not  to-day.     Wait  till  to-morrow,  Pauline. 

Pauline 
Why  not  to-day? 
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Mrs.  John 

Because  no  good'd  come  of  it  this  day.  Wait  till 
to-morrow^  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Pauuns 

That's  it  My  landlady  says  it  was  written  that 
way,  that  a  gentleman  from  the  dty'U  be  here  to- 
morrow afternoon  five  o'clock. 

Mrs.  John 

[Pushing  Pauuns  (mt  and  henelf  going  out  of 
ike  room  with  her,  in  the  iame  detached  tone.}  All 
ri^t     Let  him  come,  girL 

Mrs.  John  has  gone  out  into  the  hall  for  a  mo- 
ment. She  now  returns  without  Pauline. 
She  seems  strangely  changed  and  absent- 
minded.  She  takes  a  few  hasty  steps  toward 
the  door  of  the  partition;  then  stands  still  with 
an  e^Bpression  of  fruitless  brooding  on  her  face. 
She  interrupts  herself  in  this  brooding  and 
runs  to  the  window.  Having  reached  it  she 
turns  and  on  her  face  there  reappears  the  ex- 
pression of  dull  detachment.  Slowly,  like  a 
somnambulist,  she  walks  up  to  the  table  and 
sits  down  beside  it,  leaning  her  chin  on  her 
hand.  Sslma  Knobbb  appears  in  the  door- 
way. 

SSLMA 

Mother's  asleep,  Mrs.  John,  an'  I'm  that  hungry. 
Might  I  have  a  bite  o'  bread? 
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Mil.  John  rues  mechanically  and  cuts  a  slice  frams 
the  loaf  of  bread  with  the  air  of  one  under  4tm 
hypnotic  influence, 

Selma 

[Ohservmg  Mrs.  John's  state  of  mind."]  If  s  me ! 
What'f  the  matter^  Mn.  John?  Whatever  yoa  do, 
doo't  cot  younelf  with  the  bread  knife. 

Mrs.  John 

[Lets  the  loaf  and  the  bread-knife  slip  invdUm- 
faiiljf  from  her  hand  to  the  table.  A  dry  sobbing 
overwhelms  her  wuite  and  moreJ]  Fear !  —  Troablel 
—  Yoo  don'  know  nothin*  about  that ! 

[She  trembles  and  grasps  after  some  sup^ 
port. 
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THE  THIRD  ACT 

The  tame  decoration  at  in  the  firtt  act.  The  lamp 
it  lit.  The  dim  light  of  a  hanging  lamp  iUumi- 
natet  the  pattage. 

Ha88ENrbuter  it  giving  hit  three  pupUt,  Spitta, 
Dr.  Kbobl  and  KIpbrstein  inttruction  in  the 
art  of  acting.  He  himtelf  it  teated  at  the 
table,  uninterruptedly  opening  lettert  and  beat- 
ing time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  vertet  with  a 
paper  cutter.  In  front  of  him  ttand,  facing 
each  other,  Kegel  and  Kapbrstein  on  one 
tide,  Spitta  on  the  other,  thut  repretenting 
the  two  chorutet  in  Schiller't  "  Bride  of  Met- 
tina."  The  young  men  ttand  in  the  midtt  of 
a  diagram  drawn  with  chalk  on  the  floor  and 
teparated,  like  a  chett-board,  into  tixty-four 
rectanglet.  On  the  high  ttool  in  front  of  the 
office  deth  Walburga  it  tilting.  Waiting  in 
the  background  ttandt  the  houte  tteward 
QuAQUARO,  who  might  be  the  manager  of  a 
wandering  circut  and,  in  the  capacity  of  ath- 
lete, itt  main  attraction.  Hit  tpeech  it  ut- 
tered in  a  guttural  tenor.  He  weart  bedroom 
tlippert.  Hit  breechet  are  held  up  by  an  em- 
broidered belt.  An  open  thirt,  fairly  clean,  a 
light  jacket,  a  cap  now  held  in  hit  hand,  com- 
plete hit  attire. 

406 
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Dr.  Kegel  and  Kaferstein 

[Mouthing  the  verses  ionorously  and  nith  exag^ 
gerated  dignitif.] 

"  Thee  salute  I  with  reverence^ 
Lordliest  chamber. 
Thee,  my  high  rulers' 
Princeliest  cradle. 

Column-supported,  magnificent  roof. 
Deep  in  its  scabbard  .  .  ." 

Hassenreuteb 

[Cries  in  a  rage.']  Pause!  Period!  Period! 
Pause!  Period!  You're  not  turning  the  crank  of 
a  hurdy-gurdy !  The  chorus  in  the  "  Bride  of  Mes- 
sina "  is  no  hand-organ  tune !  "  Thee  salute  I  with 
reverence !  "  Start  over  again  from  the  beginning, 
gentleman !  "  Thee  salute  I  with  reverence.  Lord- 
liest chamber  I  "  Something  like  that,  gentlemen ! 
*'  Deep  in  its  scabbard  let  the  sword  rest."  Period ! 
"Magnificent  roof."  I  meant  to  say:  Period! 
But  you  may  go  on  if  you  want  to. 

Dr.  Kegel  and  Kaferstein 


"  Deep  in  its  scabbard 
Let  the  sword  rest. 
Fettered  fast  by  your  gateway 
Moveless  may  lie  Strife's  snaky-locked  monster. 
For  .  .  .** 

Hassenreuter 

[As   before.l    Hold   on!     Don't  you   know   the 
meaning  of  a  full  stop,  gentlemen?     Haven't  you 
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any  knowledge  of  the  elements?  "Snaky-haired 
monster."  Period!  Imagine  that  a  pUe  is  driven 
there!  You've  got  to  stop,  to  panse.  There  must 
be  silence  like  the  silence  of  the  dead!  Yoa've  got 
to  imagine  yourself  wiped  oat  of  existence  for  Uie 
moment,  Kaferstein.  And  then  —  ont  with  yonr 
best  trmnpeting  chest-notes  I  Hold  on  I  Don't  lisp^ 
for  God's  sake.    *'  For  .  .  .''    Go  on  now!    Start  I 

Dr*  Ksoel  and  Kafsrstiin 

For  this  hospitable  boose's 

Inviolable  threshold 

Guardeth  an  oath,  the  Fnries*  child  •  •  /* 

Hassenrsutir 

[Jumps  up,  rum  about  and  roari:']  Oath,  oath, 
oath,  oath!!!  Don't  yon  know  what  an  oath  is, 
Kaferstein?  "Guardeth  an  oath!!  — the  Furies* 
child."  This  oath  is  said  to  be  the  child  of  the 
Furies,  Dr.  Kegel!  You've  got  to  use  your^  voice! 
The  audience,  to  the  last  usher,  has  got  to  be  one 
vast  quivering  gooseflesh  when  you  say  that!  One 
shiver  must  run  through  every  bone  in  the  house! 
Listen  to  me:  "  For  this  house's  .  •  .  threshold 
Guardeth  an  oath ! ! !  The  Furies'  child.  The  fear- 
fullest  of  the  infernal  deities!" — Go  ahead! 
Don't  repeat  these  verses.  But  yon  can  stop  long 
enough  to  observe  that  an  oath  and  a  Munidi  beer 
radish  are,  after  all,  two  different  things. 

Spitta 

[Declaims.'] 

*'  Ireful  my  heart  in  my  bosom  bumeth  .  .  •" 
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Hassbnbsuter 

Hold  on!  [He  rum  up  to  Spitta  and  pushe$  and 
nudges  the  latter^i  arms  and  legt  in  order  to  pro- 
duce  ike  desired  tragic  pote.]  —  First  of  all,  joa 
lack  the  requisite  statoesqaeness  of  posture,  my 
)  I  dear  Spitta.  The  dignity  of  a  tragic  character  is 
1  Up  nowise  expressed  in  yon.  Then  yon  did  not,  as 
I  expressly  desired  yon  to  do,  advance  yonr  right 
foot  from  the  field  marked  ID  into  that  marked 
TIC!  Finally,  Mr.  Quaqnaro  is  waiting;  so  let  us 
interrupt  oorselves  for  a  moment.  So;  now  I'm  at 
yonr  service,  Mr.  Quaqnaro.  That  is  to  say,  I 
asked  you  to  come  up  because,  in  making  my  in- 
ventory, it  became  dear  that  several  cases  and  boxes 
cannot  be  found  or,  in  other  words,  have  been 
stolen.  Now,  before  lodging  information  with  the 
authorities  which,  of  course,  I  am  determined  to  do, 
I  wanted  first  to  get  your  advice.  I  wanted  to  do 
that  all  the  more  because,  in  place  of  the  lost  cases, 
there  was  found,  in  a  comer  of  the  attic,  a  very  pe- 
culiar mess  —  a  find  that  could  appropriately  be  sent 
to  Dr.  Virchow.  First  there  was  a  Uue  feather- 
duster,  truly  prehistoric,  and  an  inexpressible  vessel, 
the  use  of  which,  quite  harmless  in  itself,  is  equally 
inexpressible. 

QUAQUABO 

Well,  sir,  I  can  dimb  up  Acre  if  you  want  me  to. 

HASSENmSUTBB 

Suppose  you  do  that  Up  there  yonll  meet  Mrs. 
John,  whom  the  find  in  question  has  disquieted  even 
more  than  it  has  me.    These  three  genttemen,  who 
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are  my  popils,  won't  be  persuaded  that  something 
very  hke  a  murder  didn't  take  plaee  ap  there.  But^ 
if  yoa  please^  let's  not  cause  a  scandal  1 

Kafsrstsin 

When  something  got  lost  in  my  mother's  shop  in 
Schneidemiihl,  it  was  always  said  that  the  rats  had 
eaten  it  And  really,  when  you  consider  the  num- 
ber of  rats  and  mice  in  this  house  —  I  very  nearly 
stepped  on  one  on  the  stairs  a  while  ago  —  why 
shouldn't  we  suppose  that  the  cases  of  costumes 
were  devoured  in  the  same  way.  Silk  is  said  to  be 
sweet 

Hassenreuter 

Very  excellent  1  Very  good!  You're  relieved 
from  ihe  necessity  of  indulging  in  any  more  notion- 
shopkeepers'  fancies,  my  good  Kaf erstein !  Ha,  ha, 
ha !  It  only  remains  for  you  to  dish  up  for  us  the 
story  of  the  cavalry  man  Sorgenfrei,  who,  accord- 
ing to  your  assertion,  when  this  house  was  still  a 
cavalry  barracks,  hanged  himself  —  spurred  and 
armed  —  in  my  loft  And  then  the  last  straw 
would  be  for  you  to  direct  our  suspicions  toward 
him. 

Eafbrstein 

You  can  still  see  the  very  nail  he  used. 

QUAQUARO 

There  ain't  a  soul  in  the  house  what  don't  know 
the  story  of  the  soldier  Sorgenfrei  who  put  an  end 
to  hissdf  With  a  rope  somewhere  under  the  roof- 
tree. 
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Kaperstsin 

The  carpenter's  wife  downstairs  and  a  seamstress 
in  the  second  story  have  repeatedly  seen  him  by 
broad  daylight  nodding  out  of  the  attic  window  and 
bowing  down  with  military  demeanour. 

QUAQUABO 

A  corporal,  they  says,  caUed  the  soldier  Sorgen- 
f  rei  a  windb^  an'  gave  him  a  blow  outa  spite.  An' 
the  idjit  took  that  to  heart 

Hassbnrbuter 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  Military  brutalities  and  rfiost^^ 
ston^aj^  'That  mixture  is  original,  but  hardly  to  our 
purpose.  I  assume  that  the  theft,  or  whatever  it 
was,  took  place  during  those  eleven  or  twelve  days 
that  I  spent  on  business  in  Alsace.  So  look  the 
matter  over  and  have  the  goodness,  later,  to  report 
to  me. 

Hassknrxutsr  iumt  to  hit  puptU.  Quaquaro 
mounts  the  iiairs  to  the  loft  and  disappears  bc' 
hind  the  trap-door. 

Hassenrbutbr 

All  right,  my  good  Spitta:  Fire  away! 

SprrrA  recites  simply  according  to  ihe  sense  and 
V  without  any  tragic  bombast. 

**IrefuI  my  heart  in  my  bosom  bumeth. 
My  hand  is  ready  for  sword  or  lance. 
For  unto  me  the  Gorgon  turneth 
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My  foonui'f   hateful  cotintciuiice. 
Sauce  I  master  the  rage  that  assails  me. 
Shall  I  salute  him  with  fair  speech? 
Better,  perchancCy  mj  ire  avails  me? 
Only  the  Fury  me  affrighteth. 
Protectress  of  all  within  her  reach. 
And  God's  truce  whidi  all  foes  oniteth.'* 


[Who  kms  mt  down,  supporU  hit  hemd  on  hit  hand 
and  Uttent  retignedltf.  Not  mtUU  SprrrA  hmt 
ceated  tpeaking  for  towte  imowtentt  doet  he  look 
up,  at  if  comimg  to  himtelf,'\  Are  yoa  quite 
through,  Spitta?  If  so,  I'm  much  obliged!  —  Yoa 
see,  my  dear  fellow,  I've  really  gotten  into  a  deuce 
of  a  situation  as  far  as  you  are  concerned:  either 
I  tell  you  impudently  to  your  face  that  I  consider 
your  method  of  elocution  excellent  —  and  in  that 
case  I'd  be  guilty  of  a  lie  of  the  most  contemptible 
kind:  or  else  I  tell  you  that  I  consider  it  abomina- 
ble and  then  we'd  get  into  another  beastly  row. 

Spitta 

[Turning  pale.l  Yes,  all  this  stilted,  rhetorical  i 
stuff  is  quite  foreign  to  my  nature.  That's  the  ' 
very  reason  why  -I  abandoned  theology.  The  j 
preacher's  tone  is  repulsive  to  me. 

Habsxnreutbr 

And  so  you  w^utd  like  to  reel  off  these  tragic 
choruses  as  a  clerk  of  court  mumbles  a  document  or 
a  waiter  a  bill  of  fare? 
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Spitta 

I  don't  care  for  the  whole  sonorous  bombast  of 
the  "  Bride  of  Messina." 

Hassenrxutbr 
I  wish  joa'd  repeat  that  charming  opinion. 

Spitta 

There's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it,  sir.  Oar 
conceptions  of  dramatic  art  diverge  utterly,  in  some 
respects. 

Hassenrbuter 

Man  alive,  at  this  particular  moment  your  face 
is  a  veritable  monogram  of  megalomania  and  im- 
pudence] I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you're  my  pupil 
now  and  no  longer  the  tutor  of  my  children.  Your 
views  and  mine!  You  ridiculous  tyro!  You  and 
Schiller !  Friedrich  Schiller  I  I've  told  you  a  hun- 
red  times  that  your  puerile  little  views  of  art  are 
nothing  but  an  innate  striving  toward  imbecility! 

Spitta 
You  would  have  to  prove  that  to  me,  after  aU. 

Hassenreutbr 

You  prove  it  yourself  every  time  you  open  your 

mouth!     You  deny  the  whole  art  of  elocution,  the  \ 

value  of  the  voice  in  acting!     You  want  to  sub-  / 

stitute  for  both   the   art  of   toneless   squeaking!  I 
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Further  70a  deny  the  importanee  of  action  in  the 
drama  and  assert  it  to  be  a  worthless  accident,  a 
sop  for  the  groundlings!  Yoa  deny  the  validity 
of  poetic  justice,  of  guilt  and  its  necessary  expia- 
tion. You  call  all  that  a  vulgar  invention  —  an 
assertion  by  means  of  which  the  whole  moral  order 
of  the  world  is  abrogated  by  the  learned  and 
crooked  understanding  of  your  single  magnificent 
self!  Of  the  heights  of  humanity  you  know  noth- 
ing! You  asserted  the  other  day  that,  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  barber  or  a  scrubwoman  might  as 
fittingly  be  the  protagonist  of  a  tragedy  as  Lady 
^acbeUi  or  King  Lear! 

Spitta 

[Still  pale,  polUhing  hU  ipectacUs.^  Before  art/^ 
as  before  the  law  all  men  are  equal,  sir. 

Hasssnrbuter 

Aha?  Is  that  so?  Where  did  you  pick  up  that 
banality  ? 

Spitta 

[Without  permitting  hitmelf  to  be  disconcertedJ] 
The  truth  of  that  saying  has  become  my  second  na- 
ture. In  believing  it  I  probably  find  myself  at 
variance  with  Schiller  and  Gustav  Freytag,  but 
not  at  all  with  Leasing  and  Diderot.  I  have  spent 
the  past  two  semesters  in  the  study  of  these  two 
great  dramaturgic  critics,  and  the  whole  stilted 
French  pseudo-classicism  is,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, utterly  destroyed  —  not  only  in  creative  art 
itself  but  in  such  manifestations  as  the  boundless 
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folly  of  the  directions  for  acting  which  Goethe  pre- 
scribed in  his  old  age.  These  are  mere  saperannu- 
ated  nonsense. 

Hassenrbutbr 
Yon  don't  mean  it? 

Spitta 

And  if  the  German  stage  is  ever  to  recnperate 
it  most  go  back  to  the  yomig  Schiller,  the  joon^ 
Goethe  —  the  author  of  "  Gotz  " —  and  ever  again 
to  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing !  There  you  will  find 
set  down  principles  of  dramatic  art  which  are 
adapted  to  the  rich  complexity  of  life  in  all  its 
f  ullnesSy  and  which  are  potent  to  cope  with  Nature 
itself! 

Hassenreuter 

Walburga!  I'm  Sfraid  Mr.  Spitta  is  taking  us 
for  each  other.  Mr.  Spitta,  you're  about  to  fpve 
a  lesson!  Walburga,  you  and  your  teacher  are 
free  to  retire  to  the  library. —  If  human  arrogance 
and  especially  that  of  very  young  people  could  be 
crystallised  into  one  formation  —  humanity  would 
be  buried  under  that  rock  like  an  ant  under  the 
granite. masses  of  an  antediluvian  mountain  range! 

Spitta 
But  I  wouldn't  in  any  wise  be  refuted  thereby. 

Hassenreitter 

Man,  I  tell  you  that  I've  not  only  passed  through 
two  semesters  of  formal  study,  but  I  have  grown 
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grey  in  the  practice  of  the  actor's  art!  And  I  tell 
you  that  Goethe's  catechism  for  actors  is  the  alpha 
and  the  omega  of  my  artistic  convictions!  If  700 
don't  like  that  —  get  another  teacher! 

Spitta 

[Purtming  hii  argument  calmly.']  According  to 
my  opinion,  Goethe  with  his  senile  regulations  for 
actors  denied,  in  the  pettiest  way,  himself  and  his 
whole  original  natore*  What  is  one  to  say  of  his 
ruling  tiial"every  actor,  irrespective  of  the  quality 
of  the  character  represented  by  him,  most  —  these 
are  his  very  words  —  show  an  ogre-like  expression 
of  countenance  in  order  that  the  spectator  be  at 
once  reminded  of  the  nature  of  lofty  tragedy.  Ac- 
tually, these  are  his  very  words! 

Eaferstein  and  Kegel  make  an  effort  to  aeenme 

ogre-Uke  expreniom. 

Hassenreutbr 

Get  out  your  note-book,  most  excellent  Spitta^ 
and  record  your  opinion,  please,  that  Manager 
Hassenreuter  is  an  ass,  that  Schiller  is  an  ass, 
Goethe  an  ass,  Aristotle,  too,  of  course  —  [he  6e- 
gins  iudderdy  to  laugh  like  9iuuf|  —  and,  ha,  ha, 
ha !  a  certain  Spitta  a  —  night  watchman ! 

Spitta 

I'm  glad  to  see,  sir,  that,  at  least,  youVe  recov- 
ered your  good  humour. 

Hassenreuter 

The  devil!  I  haven't  recovered  it  at  all! 
You're  a  symptom.     So  you  needn't  think  yourself 
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vtxj  important —  Yoa  are  a  rat^  so  to  speak.  One 
of  those  rats  who  are  beginnings  in  the  field  of  poU- 
tics^  to  undermine  our  glorious  and  recently  united 
German  Empire!  They  are  trying  to  cheat  us  of 
the  reward  of  oor  labours!  And  in  the  garden  of 
German  art  these  rats  are  gnawing  at  the  roots  of 
the  tree  of  idealism.  They  are  determined  to  drag 
its  crown  into  the  mire !  —  Down,  down,  down  into 
the  dust  with  yon! 

KXFBnsmN  amd  Kkobl  Iry  to  preserve  their  grai^- 
ity  hut  ioon  break  out  into  loud  laughter,  which 
Hassknbbuter  i$  impelled  to  join.  Wal- 
BUHGA  looks  on  in  wide^^ed  astoniehmenL 
Spttta  rewmint  eerious, 

Mas.  John  is  now  seen  descending  the  stairs  of 
the  loft.  After  a  little  while  Quaquaro  foir 
lows  her, 

Hassenrxuter 

[Perceives  Mrs.  John  and  points  her  out  to 
Spitta  with  violent  gesticulations  as  if  he  had  just 
made  an  important  discovery.'\  There  comes  your 
tragic  Muse! 

Mrs.  John 

{^Approaches,  abashed  by  the  laughter  of  Has- 
sENRKUTERy  Kegel  and  KIperstein.]  Why^  what 
d'you  see  about  me? 

Hassenrxuter 

Nothing  but  what  is  good  and  beautiful,  Mrs. 
John!    You  may  thank  God  that  your  quiet,  with- 
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I 
drawn  and  peaceful  life  unfits  you  for  the  part  of  ' 
a  tragic  heroine. —  But  tell  me,  have  you^  by  any  | 
chance^  had  an  interview  with  ghosts? 

Mrs.  John 
iVnnaturaUy  poleJ]  Why  do  you  as  that? 

Hassenreuter 

Perhaps  you  even  saw  the  famous  soldier  Sor- 
genf  rei  who  closed  his  career  above  as  a  deserter 
into  a  better  world? 

Mrs.  John 

If  it  was  a  livin'  soul,  maybe  you  might  be  right. 
But  I  ain't  scared  o'  no  dead  ghosts. 

Hassenreuter 

Well,  Mr.  Quaquaro,  how  did  it  look  under  the 
roof  there? 

QUAQUARO 

[Who  has  brought  down  with  him  a  Swedish  rid- 
ing'4}Oot^  Well,  I  took  a  pretty  good  look  aroun' 
an'  I  came  to  the  conclusion  diat,  at  least,  some 
shelterless  ragamuffins  has  passed  the  night  there; 
though  how  they  got  in  I  ain't  sayin'.  An'  then 
I  found  this  here  boot — 

{Out  of  the  boot  he  draws  an  infant's  bot- 
tle, topped  by  a  rubber  nipple  and  half 
filed  with  mUk. 

Mrs.  John 

That's  easily  explained.  I  was  up  there  settin' 
things  to  rights  an'  I  had  little  Adelbert  along 
with  me.     But  I  don'  know  nothin'  about  the  rest. 
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HAiSSNREUTBa 

Nobody  has  undertaken  to  assert  that  yon  do, 
Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

When  yon  considers  how  my  little  Addbert  came 
into  the  world  ...  an'  when  you  considers  how 
he  died  .  .  .  nobody  c'n  come  an'  tell  me  nothin' 
aboot  betn'  a  reel  mother  .  .  .  But  I  gotta  leave 
now,  sir  ...  I  can't  be  comin'  np  here  for  two 
three  days.  Good-bye!  I  has  to  go  to  my  sister- 
in-law  an'  let  Adelbert  enjoy  the  country  air  a 
little. 

[She  troU  off  through  the  door  to  the  outer 
hM. 

Hassbnreutbr 
Can  yoQ  make  anything  of  her  wild  talk? 

QUAQUARO 

There's  been  a  screw  loose  there  ever  since  her 
first  baby  came,  an'  all  the  more  after  it  took  an' 
Aed.  Now  since  she's  got  the  second  one,  there's 
two  screws  what's  wobbly.  Howsoerer,  she  c'n 
eoont  —  that's  a  fac'.  She's  got  a  good  fait  o' 
moD^  loaned  out  at  interest  on  pawned  goods. 

Hassbkrsittbr 

WeD,  but  what  is  the  injured  party  —  namely^ 
myself  —  to  do? 

QuAQUARO 

That  depends  on  where  the  suspicion  falls. 
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HDkBSBNREUTBR 

In  this  house?  —  You'll  admit  yourself^  Mr. 
Quaquaro  .  .  . 

QUAQUARO 

That's  true  aU  right  But  it  won't  be  long  be- 
fore we'll  have  a  little  cleanin'  up  aroun'  here! 
The  widow  Knobbe  with  all  her  crowd  is  goin'  to 
be  put  out!  An'  then  there's  a  gang  in  wing  B^ 
where  there's  some  tough  customers  by  what  Po- 
liceman Schierke  tells  me.  Well,  they're  goin'  to 
come  from  headquarters  pretty  soon  and  blow  up 
that  crowd. 

Hassbnrbutsr 

There  must  be  a  glee  club  somewhere  in  the 
house.  At  least  I  hear  excellent  male  voices  sing- 
ing from  time  to  time  things  like  "  Germany,  our 
highest  glory,"  and  "  Who  has  built  thee,  noble 
wood,"  and  **  In  a  cool  valley  tumeth." 

Quaquaro 

Them's  the  very  fellers!  That's  right!  An' 
they  do  sing  fine!  The  sayin'  is  that  bcul  men  has 
no  songs,  but  I  wouldn't  advise  no  one  to  fool  with 
ihemi  I  wouldn't  go  into  that  company  my  own 
self  without  Prince.  That's  my  bull  dog.  You 
just  go  an'  lay  information  against  'em  an'  you 
won't  be  doin'  no  harm,  sir.         [Quaquaro  exit. 

HLassbkrbutbr 

[Referring  to  Quaquaro.]  The  gleam  in  his  eye 
demands   security.     His   lips   demand   cash.     His 
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fist  portends  immediate  warning.  He's  a  lucky 
creature  who  doesn't  dream  of  him  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  And  whoever  dreams  of  him  roars 
for  help.  A  horrible^  Ri^^^y  fellow.  But  without 
him  the  people  who  rent  this  old  shell  would  get 
no  money  and  the  army-treasurer  could  strike  the 
income  of  these  rentals  from  his  books. —  J[The 
door  bell  rings.]  —  That  is  Miss  Alice  Riitter- 
busch,  the  young  soubrette  with  whom^  unfortu- 
nately,  I  haven't  been  able  to  make  a  hard  and 
fast  contract  yet  on  account  of  the  way  the  alder- 
men of  Strassburg  shilly  shally  about  their  final 
decision.  After  my  appointment^  which  I  will  se- 
cure by  God's  help,  her  engagement  will  be  my 
first  managerial  act. —  Walburga  and  Spitta,  march 
up  into  the  loft!  Count  the  contents  of  the  six 
boxes  marked  "  Journalists  "  in  order  that  we  may 
complete  our  inventory  at  the  proper  time. —  [To 
Kaferstein  and  Dr.  Kegel.]  You  may  withdraw 
into  the  library  in  the  meantime  .  .  • 

[He  steps   forward   in   order   to  open   the 
door. 

Walburga  and  Spitta  disappear  swiftly  and  very 
willingly  into  the  loft;  Kaferstein  and  Kegel 
retire  into  the  library, 

Hassenreuter 

[In  the  background.]  If  you  please,  step  right 
in,  my  dear  lady !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir !  I  was 
expecting  a  lady  ...  I  was  expecting  a  young 
lady  .  .  .  But,  please,  come  in. 

Hassenreuter  comes  forward  accompanied  by 
Pastor  SprrrA.     The  latter  it  tixty  years  old. 
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A  village  panon,  90tnetvluU  countrified.  One 
might  equallif  well  take  him  to  he  a  turveyor 
or  a  landowner  in  a  emaU  way.  He  it 
of  vigoroue  appearance  —  short-ducked,  weU- 
nourished,  with  a  squat,  broad  face  like 
Luther's.  He  wears  a  slouch-hat,  spectacles 
and  carries  a  cane  and  a  coat  of  waterproof 
doth  over  his  arm.  His  clumsy  hoots  and  the 
state  of  his  other  garments  show  that  they  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  wind  and  weather. 

Pastor  Spitta 
Do  yon  know  who  I  am^  Mr.  Hassenreater? 

Hamknreutbr 
Not  quite  exactly^  but  I  would  hasard  .  •  • 

Pastor  Spitta 

Yoa  may,  you  may !  Yoa  needn't  hesitate  to  caU 
me  Pastor  Spitta  from  Schwois  in  Uckennark, 
whose  son  Erich  —  yes,  that's  it  —  has  been  em- 
ployed in  your  family  as  private  tutor  or  some- 
thing like  that.  Erich  Spitta:  that's  my  son. 
And  I'm  obliged  to  say  that  with  deep  sorrow. 

Hassenreuter 

First  of  all,  I'm  very  glad  to  have  the  privilege 
of  your  acquaintance.  I  hasten  at  once  to  beg  yon, 
however,  dear  Pastor,  not  to  be  too  much  worried, 
not  to  be  too  sorrowful  concerning  the  little  es- 
capade in  which  your  son  is  indulging. 
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Pastor  Spitta 

Oh^  bat  I  am  greatly  troabled.  I  am  deeply 
griered.  [^SUting  down  on  a  chair  he  surveifs  the 
MtroMge  place  in  which  he  finals  himself  with  con- 
siderable interest.l  It  is  hard  to  say ;  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  commonicate  to  any  one  the  real  depth 
of  anxiety.  But  forgire  me  a  qaesticm^  sir:  I  was 
in  the  trophy-chamber. —  [He  touches  one  of  the 
armored  dummies  with  his  cameJ]  What  kind  of 
armor  is  this.^ 

Hasseniubuter 

These  figures  are  to  represent  the  coirassiers  in 
Schiller's  "  WaUcnstein." 

Pastor  Spitta 

Ah^  ah,  my  idea  of  Schiller  was  so  very  differ- 
ent! [Collecting  himself. 1  Oh,  this  city  of  Berlin! 
It  confuses  me  utterly.  You  see  a  man  before  you, 
sir,  who  is  not  only  grieved,  whom  this  Sodom  of 
a  city  has  not  only  stirred  to  his  very  depths,  but 
who  is  actually  broken-hearted  by  the  deed  of  his 
son. 

Hassekreuter 
A  dccd.>    What  deed? 

Pastor  Spitta 

Is  there  any  need  to  ask?  The  son  of  an  hon- 
est man  desiring  to  become  an  ...  an  ...  an 
actor! 

Hassenreutbr 

[Drawing  himself  up.  With  the  utmost  dig- 
luty.l  My  dear  sir,  I  do  not  approve  of  your  son's 


} 
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determinatioii.  But  I  am  mjself  —  horn  ioii  qui 
mal  y  pense  —  the  son  of  an  honest  man  and  my- 
self, I  trust,  a  man  of  honour.  And  I,  whom  yon 
see  before  yon,  have  been  an  actor,  too.  No  longer 
than  six  weeks  ago  I  took  part  in  the  Lather  ede- 
bration  —  for  I  am  no  less  an  apostle  of  culture 
in  the  broadest  sense  —  not  only  as  manager  but 
by  ascending  the  boards  on  which  the  world  is 
shadowed  forth  as  an  actor!  From  my  point  of 
view,  therefore,  your  son's  determination  is  scarcely 
open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  his  social  stand- 
ing or  his  honourable  character.  But  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult calling  and  demands,  above  all,  a  high  degree 
of  talent  I  am  also  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  calling  not  without  peculiar  dangers  to  weak 
characters.  And  finally  I  have  myself  proved  the 
unspeakable  hardships  of  my  profession  so  thor- 
oughly that  I  would  like  to  guard  anyone  else  from 
entering  it.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  box  my 
daughters'  ears  if  the  slightest  notion  of  going  on 
the  stage  seizes  them,  and  why  I  would  rather  tie 
stones  about  their  necks  and  drown  them  where  the 
sea  is  deepest  than  see  them  marry  actors. 

Pastor  Spitta 

I  didn't  mean  to  wound  any  one's  feelings.  I 
admit,  too,  that  a  simple  country  parson  like  my- 
self can't  very  well  have  much  of  a  conception  of 
such  things.  But  consider  a  father  now  —  just 
such  a  poor  country  parson  —  who  has  saved  and 
hoarded  his  pennies  in  order  that  his  son  might 
have  a  career  at  the  university.  Now  consider, 
further,  that  this  son  is  just  about  to  take  his  final 
examinations  and  that  his  father  and  his  mother  — 
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I  have  a  sick  wife  at  home  —  are  looking  forward 
with  anxiety  and  with  longings  whichever  yon  call 
ity  toward  the  moment  in  which  their  son  will  mount 
the  polpit  and  deliver  the  trial  sermon  before  the 
congregation  of  his  choice.  And  then  comes  this 
letter.    Why,  the  boy  is  mad! 

The  emotion  of  the  Poitor  is  not  exactly  con- 
Mciouily  directed;  U  ii  controlled.  The 
trembling  of  the  hand  with  which  he  tearches 
for  the  letter  in  his  inner  pocket  and  hands 
it  to  the  manager  is  not  quite  convincing* 

Hasscnrxutbr 

Yomig  men  search  after  various  aims.  We 
mustn't  be  too  much  taken  by  surprise  if,  once  in 
a  while,  a  crisis  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  avoided  in 
a  young  man's  life. 

Pastor  Spitta 

Well,  this  crisis  was  avoidable.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  for  you  to  see  from  this  letter  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  destructive  change  in  the  soul 
of  a  young,  an  excellent,  and  hitherto  thoroughly 
obedient  youth.  I  should  never  have  sent  him  to 
Berlin.  Yes,  it  is  this  so-called  scientific  theology, 
this  theology  that  flirts  with  all  the  pagan  phi- 
losophers, that  would  change  the  Lord  our  God 
into  empty  smoke  and  sublimate  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour into  thin  air  —  it  is  this  that  I  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  g^evous  mistake  of  my  child. 
And  to  this  may  be  added  other  temptations.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I  have  seen  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  speak  of!     I  have  circulars  in 
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every  pocket —'' Ball  of  tbe  £lite!  Smart  wait- 
resses!*' and  so  on!  I  was  quietly  walkings  at 
half  past  twelve  one  nighty  throogh  the  arcade  that 
connects  Friedrich  street  with  the  Linden,  and  a 
disgusting  fellow  sidles  np  to  me,  wretched,  under- 
grown,  and  asks  me  with  a  kind  of  greasy,  shifty 
impudence:  Doesn't  the  gentleman  want  some- 
thing real  fetching?  And  these  show  windows  in 
which,  right  by  the  pictures  of  noUe  and  exalted 
personages,  naked  actresses,  dancers,  in  short  the 
most  shocking  nudities  are  displayed!  And  finally 
this  Corso  —  oh,  this  Corso!  Where  painted  and 
bedisened  vice  jostles  respectaUe  women  from  the 
sidewalk!     It's  simply  the  end  of  the  world! 

Ah,  my  dear  Pastor,  the  world  doesn't  so  easily 
come  to  an  end  —  nor,  surely,  will  it  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  nudities  that  offend  or  o{  the  vice 
which  slinks  through  the  streets  at  night  The 
world  will  probably  outlive  me  and  the  whole  scur- 
rilous interlude  of  humanity. 

Pastor  Spitta 

What  turns  these  young  people  aside  from  the 
right  path  is  evil  example  and  easy  opportunity. 

Hassenrbutbr 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Pastor,  but  I  have  not  ob- 
served m  your  son  the  slightest  inclination  toward 
leading  a  frivolous  life.  He  is  simply  attracted 
to  literature,  and  he  isn't  the  first  clergyman's  son 
—  remember   merely    Lessing   and   Herder  —  who 
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has  taken  the  road  of  literary  study  and  creative 
art.  Very  likely  he  has  manuscript  plays  in  his 
desk  even  now.  To  be  sure^  I  am  bound  to  admit 
that  the  opinions  which  your  son  defends  in  the 
field  of  literature  frighten  even  me  at  times ! 

Pastor  Spitta 

But  that's  horrible!  That's  frightful!  That 
far  exceeds  my  worst  fears !  And  so  my  eyes  have 
been  opened. —  My  dear  sir,  I  have  had  eight  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Erich  seemed  our  fairest  hope  and 
his  next-oldest  sister  our  heaviest  trial.  And  now, 
it  seems,  the  same  accursed  city  has  demanded  them 
both  as  its  victims.  The  girl  developed  prema- 
turely, she  was  beautiful  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  But  I 
must  mention  another  circumstance  now.  I  have 
been  in  Berlin  for  three  days  and  I  haven't  seen 
Erich  yet.  When  I  tried  to  see  him  to-day,  he 
was  not  at  home  in  his  rooms.  I  waited  for  a 
while  and  naturally  looked  about  me  in  my  son's 
dwelling.     And  now :  look  at  this  picture,  sir ! 

iReplacing  Erich's  letter  in  Jus  pocket  he 
extracts  therefrom  a  tmall  photograph 
and  hold*  it  immediately  under  Hassen- 
reuter's  eyes. 

Hassenreuter 

[Takes  the  picture  and  holds  it  at  varying  dis- 
tances from  him.  He  is  disconcerted.l  Why  should 
I  look  at  this.^ 

Pastor  Spitta 

The  silly  little  face  is  of  no  importance.  But 
pray  look  at  the  inscription. 
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Hamknrbutkr 


Where? 


Pastor  Spitta 


[Reads.]  "From  Walburga  to  her  only  sweet- 
heart" 

Habsbnrbutbr 

Permit  me !  —  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

Pastor  Spitta 

It  simply  means  some  seamstress  if  not^  what  is 
worse,  some  shady  waitress! 

Hassenreutbr 

H-nL  [He  slips  the  picture  into  Ms  pocket,]  I 
shall  keep  this  photograph. 

Pastor  Spitta 

It  is  in  such  filth  that  my  son  wallows.  And 
consider  the  situation  in  which  it  pnts  me:  with 
what  feelings,  with  what  front  shall  I  hencefor- 
ward face  my  congregation  from  the  polpit  •  .  •? 

Hassenrextter 

Confound  it,  what  business  is  that  of  mine? 
What  have  I  to  do  with  your  offspring,  with  your 
lost  sons  and  daughters?  [He  pulls  out  the  phoUn 
graph  again.]  And  furthermore,  as  far  as  this  ex- 
cellent and  sound-hearted  young  lady  is  concerned, 
you're  quite  mistaken  in  your  ideas  about  waitresses 
and  such  like.  I'll  say  nothing  more.  All  other 
matters  will  adjust  themselves.     Good-bye. 
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Pastor  Spitta 

I  confess  frankly,  I  don't  understand  you. 
Probably  this  tone  is  the  usual  one  in  your  circles. 
I  will  go  and  not  annoy  you  any  longer.  But  as  a 
father  I  hare  the  right,  before  God,  to  demand  of 
yoo  that  henceforth  you  refuse  to  my  deluded  son 
this  so-called  dramatic  instruction.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  have  to  lode  for  further  ways  and  means  of 
enforcing  this  demand. 

Hassknrbuter 

I  won't  only  do  that,  but  I'll  actually  put  him 
out  of  doors. 

[He  accompanies  the  Pastor  to  the  door, 
slams  it  behind  him  and  returns  alone. 

Hassbnrsuter 

[Waving  his  arms  through  the  air  J]  All  that  one 
can  say  here  is:  Plain  parson!  [He  rushes  half- 
way  up  the  stairs  to  the  loft.l  Spitta !  Walburga ! 
Come  down  here,  will  you? 

Walburga  and  Spitta  come  donm. 

Hassenreutbr 

[7*0  Walburga,  who  looks  at  him  question- 
ingly.]  Go  to  your  high  stool  over  there  and  sit 
down  on  the  humorous  part  of  your  anatomy! 
Well,  and  you,  my  dear  Spitta,  what  do  you  want? 

Spitta 
You  called  us  both,  sir. 
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Hasssnrbutsr 
Exactly.     Now  loc^  me  in  the  eye! 

Spitta 

Certainly. 

[He  looks  itraight  at  Hamknrsittbr. 

Hamcnreutsr 

Yon  two  want  to  make  an  ass  of  me.  Bnt  yoo 
won't  succeed!  Silence!  Not  a  word!  I  would 
have  expected  something  very  different  from  you! 
This  is  a  striking  proof  of  ingratitude.  Keep 
still!  Furthermore,  a  gentleman  was  here  just 
now!  That  gentleman  is  afraid  in  Berlin! 
March!  Follow  him!  Take  him  down  into  the 
street  and  try  to  make  it  clear  to  him  that  I'm 
neither  your  bootblack  nor  his. 

[Spitta  ihrugs  his  thoidderM,  takes  hU  hat 
and  goes. 

Hasscnrbutkr 

[Strides  up  to  Walburga  energeUcaUy  and 
tweaks  her  ear.l^  And  as  for  you,  my  dear,  you'll 
have  your  ears  soundly  boxed  if  ever  again  with- 
out my  permission  you  exchange  two  words  with 
this  rascal  of  a  theologian  gone  to  smash ! 

Walburoa 
Ouch,  papa,  ouch! 

Hassenreuter 

This  fellow  who  is  fond  of  making  such  an  in- 
nocent face  as  if  he  couldn't  harm  a  fly  and  whom 
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I  was  careless  enough  to  admit  to  my  house  is,  un- 
fortunatelv,  a  man  behind  whose  mask  the  most 
shameless  impudence  lies  in  wait  I  and  my  house 
arc  in  the  senice  of  true  propriety.  Do  you  want 
to  besmirch  the  escutcheon  of  our  honour  as  the 
sister  of  this  fellow  seems  to  have  done  —  a  girl 
who  disgraced  her  parents  by  coming  to  an  end  in 
the  street  and  the  gutter? 

Walburoa 
I  don't  share  your  opinion  about  Erich,  papa. 

Hassenrsuter 

What's  that  ?  Well,  at  least  you  know  my  opin- 
ion. Either  you  give  him  his  walking  papers  or 
else  you  can  look  out  for  yourself  and  find  out  what 
it  is  to  get  along,  away  from  your  parental  roof, 
in  a  way  of  life  regardless  of  honour,  duty  and  de- 
cency! In  that  case  you  can  g^!  I  have  no  use 
for  daughters  of  that  kind ! 

Walburoa 

[Pale  and  sombreJ]  You  are  always  saying,  papa, 
that  you  too  had  to  make  your  way  independently 
and  without  your  parents. 

Hassenreuter 
You're  not  a  man. 

Walburga 

Certainly  not  But  think,  for  instance,  of  Alice 
Rutterbusdi. 

[Father  and  daughter  look  firmly  into  each 
other's  eyet. 
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Hambmbxittbr 

Why  should  I ?  Have  jon  a  fever,  eh?  Or  have 
you  gone  mad?  [He  drop*  the  whole  diicuaioHp 
noticeahly  put  out  of  countenance,  and  tape  at  the 
IVbrary  door."]  Where  did  we  leave  off?  Begin  at 
the  proper  place. 

Kegel  anJ  Eafbkstein  appear. 

Kegel  and  Kaferstein 

[Dedatm;] 

"A  wiser  temper 
Beaeemeth  age. 
I,  being  reasonable. 
Salute  him  first" 

Led  and  directed  by  Spitta  appear  Pauline  Pi- 
PERCARCKA  tfi  $treet  dress  and  Mrs.  Kiel- 
BACKE,  who  carries  an  infant  on  a  pillow. 

Hassenreuter 

What  do  you  want  here?  What  kind  of  women 
are  you  bringing  here  to  annoy  me? 

Spitta 

It  isn't  my  fault,  sir.  The  women  insisted  on 
coming  to  you. 

Mrs.  Kielbacke 
No;  all  we  wants  is  to  see  Mrs.  John. 

Pauline 
An'  Mrs.  John  she's  always  up  here  with  you! 
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HAflSSNREUtBR 

Troe.  Bat  Tm  beginning  to  regret  the  fact^  and 
I  most  insist,  at  all  events,  that  she  hold  her  pri- 
vate receptions  in  her  own  rooms  and  not  here. 
Otherwise  I'll  soon  equip  the  door  here  with  pat- 
ent lodes  and  mantraps. —  What's  the  matter  with 
jou,  my  good  Spitta.^  I  suppose  you'll  have  to 
have  the  goodness  to  show  these  ladies  the  place 
they  really  want  to  go  to. 

Paulikc 
But  Mrs.  John  ain't  to  be  found  in  her  rooms 


Hassenrbutbr 
Well,  she's  not  to  be  found  up  here  either. 

Mas.   KiBLBACKB 

The  reason  is  because  this  here  young  lady  has 
her  little  son  boardin'  with  Mrs.  John. 

Hassenreuter 

Glad  to  hear  it!  Please  march  now  without 
further  delay !     Save  me,  Kaferstein ! 

Mrs.  Kielbackb 

An'  now  a  gentleman's  come  from  the  dty,  from 
the  office  of  the  government  guardian  office  to  see 
how  the  child  is  an'  if  it's  well  taken  care  of  an'  in 
good  condition.  An'  then  he  went  into  Mrs.  John's 
room  an'  we  went  with  him.  An'  there  was  the 
child  an'  a  note  pinned  to  it  what  said  that  Mrs. 
John  was  workin'  for  you  up  here. 
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Hamkniubutbk 
Where  was  the  child  boarding? 

Mbs.  Eislbacub 
With  Mrs.  John. 

Hassxnrsutbr 

[/mpoitefitZjf.]  That's  simply  a  piece  of  imbecil- 
ity. Yoa  are  quite  wrong. —  Spitta,  you  would 
have  been  much  better  employed  accompanying  the 
old  gentleman  after  whom  I  sent  yoa  than  aiding 
these  ladies  to  come  here. 

Spitta 

I  looked  for  the  gentleman  yoa  speak  of  bat  he 
was  already  gone. 

Hasssnbkuter 

These  ladies  don't  seem  to  believe  me.  Will  yoa 
kindly  inform  them,  gentlemen,  that  Mrs.  John  has 
no  child  in  board,  and  that  they  are  qoite  obviously 
mistaken  in  the  name. 

Kaverstbin 

I  am  asked  to  tell  yoa  that  you  are  probably 
mistaken  in  the  name. 

Pauliks 

[VehemenU^  and  tearfully.']  She  has  got  my 
baby!  She  had  my  baby  boardin'  with  her.  An' 
the  gentleman  came  from  the  city  an*  he  said  that 
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the  child  wasn't  in  no  good  hands  an'  that  it  was 
neglected.     She  went  an'  ruined  my  baby's  health. 

Hassenrsutkr 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  you  have  mistaken 
the  name  of  the  woman  of  whom  you  speak.  Mrs. 
John  has  no  child  in  board. 

Pauline 

She  had  my  baby  in  her  daws,  that's  what!  An' 
she  let  it  starve  an'  get  sick!  I  gotta  see  her!  I 
gotta  tell  her  right  out!  She's  gotta  make  my 
little  baby  well  again!  I  gotta  go  to  court  The 
gentleman  says  as  how  I  gotta  go  to  court  an'  give 
notice. 

Hassenrsuter 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  get  excited.  The  fact  is 
that  you  are  mistaken!  How  did  you  ever  hit  on 
the  idea  that  Mrs.  John  has  a  child  in  board? 

Paulinb 
Because  I  gave  it  to  her  myself. 

Hassenrsutbr 

But  Mrs.  John  has  her  own  child  and  it  just  oc- 
curs to  me  that  she  has  taken  it  along  with  her  on 
a  visit  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Paulinb 

She  ain't  got  no  child.  No,  Mrs.  John  ain't  got 
none !  She  cheats  an'  she  lies.  She  ain't  got  none. 
She  took  my  little  Alois  an'  she  ruined  him. 


I 


I 
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Hasskniubutsa 
By  beaTcn,  ladies,  joa  are  mistaken! 

Pauunb 

Nobody  won't  beliere  me  that  I  had  a  baby.  My 
intended  he  wrote  me  a  letter  an'  he  says  it  ain't 
tme  an'  that  I'm  a  liar  an'  a  low  creature.  [5Ae 
touches  the  fMom  on  which  the  infant  is  retiing.l 
It's  mine  an'  I'll  prove  it  in  eomrtl  I  c'n  swear  ft 
by  the  holy  Mother  o'  God. 

HASSBinUBUTBR 

Do  nncover  the  child.  [It  it  done  and  Hassbn- 
RBUTBR  observes  the  infant  attentivelgJ]  —  H-m, 
the  matter  will  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  In 
the  £nt  place  ...  I  know  Mrs.  John.  If  she 
had  had  this  child  in  board  it  could  never  look  as  it 
does.  And  that  is  true  quite  simply  because,  where 
it  is  a  question  of  children,  Mrs.  John  has  her 
heart  in  the  right  place. 

Pauline 

I  want  to  see  Mrs.  John.  That's  all  I  says.  I 
don't  has  to  tell  my  business  to  everybody  in  the 
world.  I  c'n  tell  everythin'  in  court,  down  to  the 
least  thing  —  the  day  an'  the  hour  an'  jus'  ez- 
ackly  the  place  where  it  was  bom !  People  is  goin* 
to  open  their  eyes;  you  c'n  believe  me. 

Hassbnreutbr 

What  you  assert,  then,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,  is  that  Mrs.  John  has  no  baby  of  her  own 
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at  all,  and  that  the  one  whidi  passes  as  such  is  in 
lealitj  jonrs. 

Pauline 
God  strike  me  dead  if  that  ain't  the  troth! 

Hassbhrxutbr 

And  this  is  the  child  in  qoestion?  I  tmst  that 
God  won't  take  you  at  your  word  this  time. —  Yoa 
most  know  that  I,  who  stand  before  yon,  am  man* 
ager  Hassenieoter  and  I  have  personally  had  in 
my  own  hands  the  child  of  Mrs.  John,  my  diar- 
woman,  on  three  or  f  oar  oocasi<ms.  I  even  wd^^ied 
it  on  die  scales  and  found  it  to  weig^  over  eight 
pounds.  This  poor  little  creature  doesn't  wd^^ 
over  four  pounds.  And  on  the  basis  of  this  fact 
I  can  assure  you  that  this  child  is  not,  at  least, 
the  child  of  Mrs.  John.  You  may  be  right  in  as- 
serting that  it  is  yours.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
throw  doubt  on  that.  But  I  know  Mrs.  John's 
child  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is,  in  no  wise, 
identical  with  this. 

Mrs.  Kulbackk 

[ReipedfrnUgJ]  No,  no,  that's  right  enough.  It 
amt  identical. 

Paulinx 

This  baby  here  is  identical  enough  all  right,  even 
if  it's  a  bit  underfed  an'  weakly.  This  bcunness 
with  the  child  is  aU  straight  enough!  I'll  take  an 
oath  diat  if  s  identical  aU  right 
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HASSBinUBUTBR 

I  am  simply  speechless.  [To  kU  pupiU.I  Our 
lesson  is  ruled  by  an  evil  star  to-day,  my  dear  boys. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  the  error  which  these  ladies 
are  making  engrosses  me.  [To  ike  fvomenJ]  Yon 
may  have  entered  the  wrong  door. 

Mrs.  Koelbackk 

No,  me  an'  the  gentleman  from  the  goardlan's 
office  an'  the  young  lady  went  an'  fetched  this  here 
child  outa  the  room  what  has  the  name  plate  o' 
Mrs.  John  on  it,  an'  took  it  out  into  the  haU.  Mrs. 
John  wasn't  there  an'  her  husband  the  mason  is 
absent  in  Hamburg. 

PoLicKMAN  ScHiBRKK  comcs  in,  fot  and  good-na- 
tured. 

Hassenreuter 

Ah,  there's  *Mr.  Schierke!  What  do  you  want 
here? 

Schierke 

I  understand,  sir,  that  two  women  fled  up  here 
to  you. 

Mrs.  Kiblbacks 
We  ain't  fled  at  alL 

Hassenreuter 
They  were  inquiring  for  Mrs.  John. 
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SCHOERKE 

May  I  be  permitted  to  ax  sometfain'  too? 

Ha88INRXUTB& 

If  you  please. 

Pauunb 
Jos'  let  him  ax.     We  don't  has  to  worry. 

SCHISRKB 

[To  Mbs.  KnLBACKS.]  What's  your  name? 

Mbs.  EIislbackb 
I'm  Mrs.  Kielbacke. 


Sc] 

Yoo're   connected   with   the   society   for   raisin* 
children^  eh?     Where  do  yoa  live? 

Mrs.  Kulbacks 
Unien  street  nmnber  nine. 

SCHURKB 

Is  that  yoor  child  that  yon  have  there? 

Mrs.  Eielbackb 
That's  Miss  Pipercarcka  her  child. 

SCHIBRKS 

[To  Paulink.]  An'  yonr  name? 
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Paulinb 
Paula  Pipercarcka  from  Skorsenin. 

SCHIERKB 

This  woman  asserts  that  the  child  is  yours*  Do 
you  assert  that  too? 

Paulinb 

Sergeant^  I  has  to  ax  for  your  protection  be- 
cause suspicions  is  cast  on  me  an'  I'm  innercent. 
The  gentleman  from  the  city  did  come  to  me*  An' 
I  did  get  my  child  outa  the  room  o'  Mrs.  John 
what  I  had  it  in  board  with  .  .  . 

SCHIERKB 

[With  a  searching  look.l  Yes?  Maybe  it  was 
the  door  across  the  way  where  the  restaurant  keep- 
er's widow  Knobbe  lives.  Nobody  knows  what 
you're  up  to  with  that  child  nor  who  sent  you  an' 
bribed  you.  You  ain't  got  a  good  conscience! 
You  took  the  child  an'  slipped  up  here  with  it 
while  its  rightful  mother,  the  widow  Knobbe,  what 
it's  been  stolen  from,  is  huntin'  all  over  the  stairs 
an'  halls  for  it  an'  while  a  detective  is  standin' 
acrost  the  way. 

Pauline 
I  don't  care  about  no  detective.     I'm  •  •  • 

Hassenreuter 

You  are  refuted,  my  good  g^rl.  Can't  you  com- 
prehend that?     First  you  say  that  Mrs.  John  has 
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no  diild.  Next  you  say  —  kindly  attend  to  me  — 
tiiat  yon  bad  taken  your  child,  which  has  been 
pasting  for  Mrs.  John's,  out  of  the  latter's  room. 
Howerer:  all  of  as  here  happen  to  know  Mrs. 
John's  child  and  the  one  yon  have  here  is  another. 
Is  that  dear  to  yoa?  Hence  your  assertion  can- 
not, in  any  circomstances,  be  a  correct  one!  — 
And  now,  Schierke,  you  would  do  me  a  favour  if 
yoa  would  conduct  these  ladies  out  so  that  I  can 
continue  giving  my  lesson. 

SCHIKRKK 

AH  ri^t,  but  if  I  does  that  well  get  into  that 
Knobbe  crowd.     Because  her  child  has  been  stolen. 

Paulinb 
It  ain't  me  that  done  it;  it's  Mrs.  John. 

SCHIERKB 

That's  all  right.  [Continuing  JUi  account  to  Has- 
SBNREUTER.]  And  thcy  says  that  the  child  has 
Uoe  blood  in  it  on  its  father's  side.  So  Mrs. 
Enobbe  thinks  as  how  it's  a  plot  of  enemies  'cause 
they  grudges  her  the  alimony  in  some  quarters  an' 
a  gentleman's  eddication  for  the  kid.  [Someone  i$ 
beating  at  the  door  with  fists.]  That's  the  Knobbe 
woman.    There  she  comes  now ! 

Hassenrxutbb 

Mr.  Schierke,  you  are  responsible  to  me.  If 
these  people  trespass  on  my  premises  and  I  suffer 
any  damages  thereby,  I'll  complain  to  the  chief  of 
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police.     I  know  Mr.  Maddei  very  well.     Don't  be 
afraid^  my  dear  boys.     You  are  my  witnesses. 

SCHOERKB 

[At  the  door.l  You  stay  out  there!  Yon  don't 
get  in  here! 

A  snudl  mob  howls  ouiMe  of  the  door. 

Paulink 

They  c'n  holler  all  they  wants  to  but  they  can't 
get  my  child. 

Hassbnrbutbr 

Perhaps  this  is  the  better  way?  You  go  into  the 
library  for  the  present.  [He  escorts  Paulinb,  Mrs. 
KiELBACKE  and  the  child  into  the  librartfJ]  And 
now^  Mr.  Schierke^  we  might  risk  letting  that  fury 
enter  in  here. 

SCHIERKK 

[Opening  the  door  slightly.']  All  rig^t.  But 
only  Mrs.  Knobbe!     Come  in  here  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Sidonie  Knobbe  appears.  She  is  taU  and 
emaciated  and  dressed  in  a  badly  worn  but 
fashionable  summer  gown.  Her  face  bears 
the  stigma  of  a  dissolute  life  but  gives  evi" 
dence  of  a  not  ungentle  origin.  Her  air  is 
curiously  like  that  of  a  gentlewoman.  She 
talks  affectedly  and  her  eyes  show  addiction 
to  alcohol  and  morphine. 
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Mrs.  Enobbk 

[SmUng  im.]  There  is  no  cause  for  any  anxiety, 
Mr.  Hassenreoter.  Those  without  are  principally 
Httle  boys  and  girls  who  have  come  with  me  be- 
cause I  am  fond  of  children.  Pray  pardon  me  if 
I  iBtrode.  One  of  the  children  told  me  that  two 
women  had  sneaked  up  here  with  my  little  boy. 
I  am  looking  for  my  little  son,  named  Helfgott 
Gondofried,  who  has  actually  disappeared  from 
my  dwelling.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to 
Incommode  yon. 

SCHIBRKS 

An'  you  better  not  do  that  if  I  has  any  say 
about  it. 

Mbs.  Enobbk 

{Ditregarding  these  words  except  hy  a  proud 
tois  of  the  headJ]  To  my  great  regret  I  caused  a 
certain  amount  of  disturbance  in  the  yard.  From 
the  yard  as  a  place  of  vantage  it  is  possible  to 
command  every  window  and  I  made  inquiries  of  the 
poor  cigar  maker  in  the  second  story  and  of  the  con- 
sumptiTe  littk  seamstress  in  the  third  as  to  whether 
my  Sefana  and  my  Uttle  son  were  with  either  of  | 

them.    But  nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention  | 

than  to  create  a  scandaL    I  want  you  to  know —  t 

for  I  am  quite  conscious  of  being  in  the  presence 
of  a  distinguished,  indeed,  of  a  famous  man  —  you 
are  to  know  that  where  Helfgott  Gundof ried  is 
concerned  I  am  obliged  to  be  strictly  on  my  guard ! 
[With  qmvermg  voice  and  an  occasional  appUca- 
tion  of  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,"]  I  am  an  un- 
f ortmiate  woman  who  is  pursued  by  fate,  who  has 
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sunk  low  but  who  has  seen  better  days.  I  do  not 
eare  to  bore  you  with  my  troubles.  But  I  am  be- 
ing pursued  and  there  are  those  who  would  rob  me 
of  my  last  hope. 

SCHIBRKK 

Aw^  hurry  up  an'  say  what  you  has  to! 

Mrs.  Knobbe 

[As  beforeJ]  It  is  not  enough  that  I  was  forced 
to  lay  aside  my  honest  name.  Later  I  lived  in 
Paris  and  then  married  a  brutal  person,  a  south 
German  inn-keeper,  because  I  had  the  foolish 
thought  that  my  affairs  might  be  bettered  thereby* 
O  these  scoundrels  of  men ! 


This  don't  lead  to  nothin'!  You  cut  it  short,  I 
tell  you. 

Mas,  Knobbe 

But  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  standing, 
once  more,  face  to  face  with  a  man  of  culture  and 
inteUect.  I  could  a  tale  unfold  •  .  .  Popularly  I 
am  known  here  as  "  the  countess  "  and  God  is  my 
witness  that  in  my  earlier  youth  I  was  not  far 
removed  from  that  estate!  For  a  time  I  was  an 
actress,  too.  What  did  I  say!  I  could  unfold  a 
tale  from  my  life,  from  my  past,  which  would  have 
the  advantage  of  not  being  invented! 

SCHIERKE 

Maybe  not.     Nobody  c'n  tclL 
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Mrs.  Knobbs 

[With  renewed  emphaMu.l  My  wretchedness  is 
not  invented^  although  it  may  seem  so  when  I 
relate  how,  one  night,  sank  in  the  deepest  abysses 
of  my  shame,  I  met  on  the  street  a  cousin  —  tiie 
playmate  of  my  youth  —  who  is  now  captain  in 
the  horse-guards.  He  lives  in  the  world:  I  live  in 
the  underworld  ever  since  my  father  from  pride  of 
rank  and  race  disowned  me  because  in  my  earliest 
youth  I  had  made  a  mistake.  Oh,  you  have  no 
emception  of  the  dullness,  the  coarseness,  the  es- 
sential vulgarity  that  obtains  in  those  circles.  I 
am  a  trodden  worm,  sir,  and  yet  not  for  a  mo- 
ment do  I  yearn  to  be  there^  in  that  glittering 
wretchedness  •  •  • 


Maybe  you  don't  mind  comin'  to  the  point  now! 

Hassenreuter 

If  you  please,  Mr.  Schierke,  all  that  interests 
me.  So  suppose  you  don't  interrupt  the  lady  for 
a  while.  [To  Mrs.  Knobbr.]  You  were  spttking 
of  your  ooosin.  Didn't  you  say  that  he  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  horse-guards? 

Mrs.  Ekobbb 

He  was  in  plain  clothes.  He  is,  however,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  horse-guards.  He  recognised  me  at 
once  and  we  dedicated  some  Uessed  though  pain- 
ful hours  to  memories.  Accompanying  him  there 
was  —  I  win  not  call  his  name  —  a  very  young 
heutenant.  a  fair,  sweet  boy,  delicate  and  brooding. 
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Mr.  Hassenreuter^  I  have  forgotten  what  shame 
is!  Was  I  not  even^  the  other  day,  turned  out  of 
church  ?  Why  should  a  down-trodden^  dishonoured, 
deserted  creature,  more  than  once  punished  by  the 
laws  —  why  should  such  an  one  hesitate  to  con- 
fess that  he  became  the  father  of  Helfgott  Gundo- 
fried? 

Hassbnrcuter 

Of  this  baby  that's  been  stolen  from  you? 

Mrs.  Knobbb 

Yes,  stolen!  At  least  it  is  so  asserted!  It 
may  be!  But  though  my  enemies  are  mighty  and 
have  every  means  at  their  command,  I  am  not  yet 
wholly  convinced  of  it.  And  yet  it  may  be  a  plot 
concocted  by  the  parents  of  the  child's  father 
whose  name  you  would  be  astonished  to  hear,  for 
they  represent  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  illus- 
trious families.  Farewell!  Whatever  you  may 
hear  of  me,  sir,  do  not  think  that  my  better  feel- 
ings have  been  wholly  extinguished  in  the  mire  into 
which  I  am  forced  to  cast  myself.  I  need  this 
mire  in  which  I  am  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 
dregs  of  mankind.  Here,  look!  [She  thrusU  for^ 
ward  her  naked  armJ]  Forgetf ulness !  Insensibil- 
ity! I  achieve  it  by  means  of  chloral,  of  opium. 
Or  I  find  it  in  the  abysses  of  human  life.  And 
why  not?  To  whom  am  I  responsible?  —  There 
was  a  time  when  my  dear  mama  was  scolded  by 
my  father  on  my  account!  The  maid  had  convul- 
sions because  of  me!  Mademoiselle  and  an  Eng- 
lish governess  tore  each  other's  chignons  from  their 
heads  because  each  asserted  that  I  loved  her 
best  — !     Now  .  .  . 
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SCHURUB 

Aw,  I  tell  jon  to  shut  it  now!  We  can't  take 
np  people's  time  an'  lock  'em  up.  [He  opem  ike 
library  doarJ]  Now  tell  ns  if  this  here  is  your  Idd? 

Paulins,  itarimg  ai  Mrs.  Enobbb  lotiA  eyes  fmU 
of  hatred,  comet  out  first,  Mrs.  EoiLBACKBy 
carrying  ike  child,  camee  next.  Schikrkb  re- 
moves  Vie  shawl  that  has  been  thrown  over  the 
(Md. 

Pauunk 

What  d'yoa  want  o'  me?  Why  d'you  come 
diasin'  me?  I  ain'  no  gypsy!  I  don'  go  in  peo- 
ple's houses  stealin'  their  children!  £h?  Yoo're 
crasy.  I  wouldn't  do  no  such  thing.  I  ain't 
hardly  got  enough  to  eat  for  myself  an'  my  own 
diild.  D'you  s'pose  I'm  goin'  to  steal  strange 
children  an'  feed  'em  till  they're  grown  when  the 
one  I  got  is  trouble  an'  worry  enough! 

Mrs.  Enobbs  stares  about  her  inqwrin^y  and 
as  if  seeking  help.  Rapidly  she  draws  a  Ut- 
ile flask  from  her  pocket  and  pours  Us  oon- 
ients  upon  a  handkerchief.  The  latter  she 
carries  swifUy  to  her  mouth  and  nose,  inhal- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  perfume  to  keep  her 
from  fainting. 

Hassbnrbutbr 

WeDy  why  don't  you  speak,  Mrs.  Knobbe?  This 
girl  asserts  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  child  — 
not  you. 
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Mrs.  Enobbe  lifts  her  umbrella  in  order  to  strike 
out  with  it.  She  is  restrained  by  those  preS' 
ent. 

SCHIERKK 

That  won't  do!  You  can't  practice  no  discipline 
like  that  here!  You  c'n  do  that  when  yoo're  alone 
in  your  nursery  downstairs. —  The  main  thing  is: 
who  does  here  kid  belong  to?  An'  so  —  now  — 
Mrs.  Knobbe,  you  just  take  care  an'  think  so's  to 
tell  nothin'  but  the  truth  here!  Weill  Is  it  yoon 
or  is  it  her'n? 

Mrs.  Knobbs 

[Bursts  out."]  I  swear  by  the  holy  Mother  of 
God,  by  Jesus  Christy  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 
that  I  am  the  mother  of  this  child. 

Pauline 
An'  I  swears  by  the  Holy  Mother  o'  God  •  •  • 

Hassenreutbr 

You'd  better  not  if  you  want  to  save  your  soul! 
We  may  have  a  case  here  in  which  the  circum- 
stances are  complicated  in  the  extreme!  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  you  were  about  to  swear  in 
perfectly  good  faith.  But  you  will  have  to  ad- 
mit that,  though  each  of  you  may  weU  be  the 
mother  of  twins  —  two  mothers  for  one  child  is 
unthinkable ! 

Walburoa 

[fVho,  like  Mrs.  Knobbe,  has  been  staring 
steadily  at  the  childJ]  Papa,  papa,  do  look  at  the 
child  a  moment  first! 
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Mrs.  Kiklbacks 

[TearfwUy  and  horrified.]  Yes,  the  poor  Utile 
crittiir's  been  a-djin',  I  believe,  ever  since  I  was  in 
tbe  other  room  there! 

SCHUBBKS 

What? 

Hassbnrbutbr 

How?  [EnergeUeaUif  he  etridee  forward  amd 
mom  regatde  the  ehUd  carefMy  too.]  The  child  is 
dead.  There's  do  qaestion  about  that!  It  seems 
tfiaty  invisible  to  ns,  one  has  been  in  our  midst  who 
has  delivered  jodgment,  troly  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  Solomon,  concerning  the  poor  little  passive 
object  of  all  this  strife. 

Paulink 
[Who  hat  not  understood.]  What's  the  matter? 

SCHIBRKB 

Keep  still!  —  Ton  come  along  with  me. 

I^BS.  Kkobbs  $eem$  to  have  loit  the  power  of 
speech.  She  puts  her  handkerchief  into  her 
wMmth.  A  woaning  sob  is  heard  deep  in  her 
ehesL  Schisbkb,  Mrs.  Kislbacks  with  the 
dead  child,  followed  by  Mrs.  Knobbr  amd 
Pauunb  Pipkrcarcka,  leave  the  roowu  A 
dM  wmrmmr  is  heard  from  the  outer  hafL 
HASBBinuBUTKR  retums  to  the  foreground  after 
he  has  locked  the  door  behind  those  who  have 
left. 

Hassbnrbutbr 

8ie  eumt  fata  hominum.  Invent  something  like 
that,  if  joQ  can,  my  good  Spitta. 


THE  FOURTH  ACT 

The  dwelling  of  the  foreman-moion  John  ae  in 
the  second  act.  It  i$  eight  o'clock  on  a  Sun^ 
day  morning, 

John  is  invisible  behind  the  partition.  From  his 
pUuhing  and  snorting  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
performing  his  morning  ablutions. 

QuAQUARO  has  just  entered.  His  hand  is  stiU  on 
the  knob  of  the  outer  door, 

QuAQUARO 

Tell  me^  Paol^  is  your  wife  at  home? 

John 

[From  behind  the  partiHon,']  Nofc  yet,  Emil. 
My  wife  went  with  the  boy  out  to  my  married  sis- 
ter's in  Hangebberg.  But  she's  goin'  to  come  back 
this  momin'.  [Driving  his  hands  and  face,  John 
appears  in  the  door  of  the  partition  wall,']  Good 
mcnmin'  to  you,  EmiL 

QUAQUAKO 

Momin',  PauL 

John 

Well,  what's  the  news?     I  didn't  come  ttan  the 

train  till  about  half  an  hour  ago. 

449 
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QUAQUABO 

Yes,  I  saw  yon  gom'  into  the  house  an'  mountin' 
the  stairs. 

John 

[In  a  jol^f  frame  of  mind.]  That's  right,  Emil ! 
Yoa're  a  re^ar  old  watch-dog,  eh? 

QUAQUARO 

Tell,  me,  Paul:  How  long  has  your  wife'n  the 
lad  been  out  in  Hangelsberg? 

John 

Oh,  that  most  be  somethin'  like  a  week  now, 
EmiL  D'joQ  want  anythin'  of  her?  I  guess  she 
paid  her  rent  an'  on  time  all  right.  By  the  way, 
I  might  as  well  give  you  notice  right  now.  We 
got  it  all  fixed.'  We're  goin'  to  move  on  the  first 
of  October.  I  got  mother  to  the  point  at  last  that 
we  c'n  move  outa  this  here  shaky  old  barracks  an' 
into  a  better  neighbourhood. 

.QUAQUARO 

So  yon  ain't  goin'  back  to  Hamburg  no  more? 

John 

Naw.  It's  a  good  sayin':  Stay  at  hcnne  an' 
make  an  honest  livin'l  I'm  not  goin'  outa  town 
no  more.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  First  of  aU,  it's  no 
sort  o'  life,  goin'  from  one  lodgin'  to  another.  An' 
then  —  a  man  don'  get  no  younger  neither!  The 
girls,  they  ain't  so  hot  after  you  no  more  •  .  • 
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No,  it's  a  good  thing  that  all  this  wanderin'  about 
is  goin'  to  end. 

QUAQUARO 

Tour  wife  —  she's  a  fine  schemer. 

John 

l^MerrUy.']  Well,  this  is  a  brand  new  household 
what's  jus'  had  a  child  bom  into  it.  I  said  to 
the  boss:  I'm  a  newly  married  man!  Then  he 
axed  me  if  my  first  wife  was  dead.  On  the  con- 
trary an'  not  a  bit  of  it,  I  says.  .She's  alive  an' 
kiddn',  so  that  she's  jus'  given  birth  to  a  kickin' 
young  dtixen  o'  Berlin,  that's  what!  When  I  was 
travelUn'  along  from  Hamburg  this  momin'  by  aU 
the  old  stations  —  Hamburg,  Stendal,  Ultsen  — 
an'  got  outa  the  fourth-class  coach  at  the  Lehrter 
station  with  all  my  duds,  the  devil  take  me  if  I 
didn't  thank  God  with  a  sigh.  I  guess  he  didn't 
hear  on  account  o'  the  noise  o'  the  trains. 

QUAQUARO 

Did  you  hear,  Paul,  that  Mrs.  Slnobbe's  young- 
est over  the  way  has  been  taken  off  again? 

John 

No.  What  chanct  did  I  have  to  hear  that? 
But  if  it's  dead,  it's  a  good  thing,  Emil.  When  I 
saw  the  poor  crittur  a  week  ago  when  it  had  con- 
vulsions an'  Selma  brought  it  in  an'  me  an'  mother 
gave  it  a  spoonful  o'  sugar  an'  water  —  well,  it 
was  pretty  near  ready  for  heaven  then. 
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QUAQUARO 

An'  joa  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  hear 
notliin'  o'  the  ciicomstances^  about  the  how  an'  the 
why  o'  that  diild'a  death? 

John 

Nawl  [He  fetches  a  long  tobacco  pipe  from  be- 
hind  the  eofa.]  Wait  a  minute!  I'll  light  a  pipe 
first!    I  didn't  have  no  chanct  to  hear  nothin'. 

^  QuAQUARO 

Well,  I'm  surprised  that  your  wife  didn't  write 
yoo  nothin'  at  alL 

JoHK 

Aw,  since  we  has  a  child  o'  our  own,  mother's 
taken  no  interest  in  them  Knobbe  brats  no  more. 

/ 

QuAQUARO 

[Ohterving  John  wUh  lurking  curiositif.']  You're 
wife  was  reel  crasy  to  haye  a  son,  wasn't  she? 

John  * 

Wen,  that's  natural  D'you  tiiink  I  wasn't? 
What's  a  man  to  woriL  for?  What  do  I  slave  away 
for?  It's  different  thing  savin'  a  good  lump  o' 
money  for  your  own  son  from  doin'  it  for  your  sis- 
ter's diildren. 

QUAQUA&O 

So  you  don^  know  that  a  strange  girl  came  here 
an'  swore  that  the  Knobbe  woman's  child  wasn't 
hers  but  bdonged  to  the  girl? 


1 


! 
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John 

Is  that  fo?  Well^  Mrs.  Knobbe  an'  child  steal- 
in' —  them  two  things  dim't  go  together.  Now  if 
if d  been  mother^  that  would  ha'  been  more  likely. 
But  not  that  Knobbe  woman!  But  tell  me^  Emil^ 
what's  all  this  here  business  about? 

QUAQUARO 

Well^  one  person  says  one  thing  an'  another 
says  another.  The  Knobbe  woman  says  that  cer- 
tain people  has  started  a  plot  with  detectives  an' 
such  like  to  get  hold  o'  the  brat.  An'  there  ain't 
no  doubt  o'  this.  It's  proved  that  the  child  was 
hers.  C'n  yon  maybe  give  me  a  tip  as  to  where 
your  brother-in-law's  been  keepin'  Usself  the  past 
few  days? 

John 
You  mean  the  butcher  in  Hangelsberg? 

QuAQUARO 

Naw^  I  don'  mean  the  husband  o'  your  sister^ 
but«the  feller  what's  brother  o'  your  wife. 

John 
It's  Bruno  you  mean? 

QuAQUARO 

Sure,  that's  the  feller. 
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John 

How  do  I  know?  I'd  sooner  be  watchin'  if  the 
dogs  still  plays  on  tbe  curb.  I  don't  want  to  have 
DO  dealings  with  Bnmo. 

QUAQUABO 

Listen  to  me^  PaoL  But  don't  get  mad.  Thej 
knows  at  the  police  station  that  Bruno  was  seen 
in  company  o'  the  Polish  girl  what  wanted  to 
daim  this  here  child^  first  right  outside  o'  the  door 
here  an'  then  at  a  certain  place  on  Shore  street 
where  the  tanners  sometimes  looses  their  soaldn' 
hides.  An'  now  the  girl's  jus'  idisappeared.  I 
doo'  Icnow  nolhin'  o'  the  particulars^  ezoep'  that  the 
police  is  huntin'  for  the  girL 

John 

[Remjlutelif  fmttmg  aside  the  long  pipe  which 
he  had  UL']  I  don'  Jbiow^  but  I  can't  take  no  en- 
joyment in  it  this  mornin*.  I  don'  know  what's 
gotten  into  me.  I  was  as  jolly  as  can  be.  An' 
now  all  of  a  sudden  I  feel  so  dam'  mean  I'd  like 
to  go  strai^it  back  to  Hamburg  an'  hear  an'  see 
Dothin'  more!  —  Why  d'you  come  aroun'  with  stcmes 
hketiiat? 

QuAQUABO 

I  jus'  thought  I'd  tell  you  what  happened  while 
yon  an'  your  wife  was  away  right  here  in  your  own 
house? 

John 
In  my  own  house?  ..^ . 
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QUAQUARO 

That's  it!  Yessir!  They  says  that  Selma 
pushed  the  perambulator  with  her  little  brother  in 
here  where  ihe  strange  girl  an'  her  friend  came  an' 
took  him  an'  carried  him  off.  But  upstairs^  in  the 
actor's  place,  they  caught  her. 

John 
What's  that? 

QUAQUARO 

So  up  there  the  strange  girl  an'  the  Knobbe 
woman  pretly  near  tore  each  other's  hair  out  over 
the  child's  body. 

John 

What  I'd  like  to  know  is  how  all  that  concerns 
me?  Ain't  there  trouble  here  over  some  girl  most 
o'  the  time?  Let  'em  go  on!  I  don'  care!  That 
is  to  say,  £mil,  if  there  ain't  more  to  it  than  you're 
tellin'  me. 

QuAQUARO 

That's  why  I  come  to  you !  There  is  more.  The 
girl  said  in  front  o'  witnesses  more'n  onct  that 
that  little  crittur  o'  Knobbe's  was  her  own  an'  that 
she  had  expressly  given  it  in  board  to  your  wife. 

John 

[Ftrti  taken  aback,  then  relieved.  Laughing,'] 
She  ain't  quite  right  in  her  upper  story.  That's 
all. 

Erich  Spitta  enter$. 
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Spitta 
Good  morning,  Mr.  John. 

John 

Good  momin',  Mr.  Spitta.  [To  Quaquaro,  who 
it  9tiU  loitering  in  the  doorJ]  It's  all  right,  BiniL 
111  take  notice  o'  what  you  says  an'  act  accordin*. 

QuAQUARo  exit. 

John 

Now  jus'  look  at  a  feller  like  that,  Mr.  Spitta. 
He's  more'n  half  *a  gaol  bird  an'  yet  he  knows  how 
to  make  hissdf  a  favourite  with  the  district  com- 
missioner at  headquarters  I  An'  then  he  goes 
aronn'  pokin'  his  nose  into  honest  folks'  affairs. 

Spitta 

Has  Miss  Walborga  Hassenreuter  been  asking 
after  me,  Mr.  John? 

John 

Not  np  to  this  time;  not  that  I  Icnows  of!  [He 
opens  the  door  to  the  haUJ]  Selma!  Excuse  me 
a  minute,  will  you?  Selma  1  I  gotta  Icnow  what 
tiiat  there  girl  c'n  tell  me. 

Selma  Knobbb  entere. 

Selma 
[Stm  at  the  door.'l  What  d'you  want? 
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John 

YoQ  shot  the  door  a  minute  an'  come  in!  An' 
now  tell  me,  girl,  what's  all  this  that  happened  in 
this  room  about  jour  little  dead  brother  and  the 
strange  girl? 

Sblma 

[Who  kar,  obmauily,  a  bad  comcienee,  grodw 
aUy  comet  forward  watchfMy,  She  now  an- 
$wer$  gUhly  and  volMblyJ\  I  pushed  the  perambu- 
lator over  into  the  room  here.  Your  wife  wasn't 
in  an'  so  I  thinks  that  maybe  here  there'd  be  more 
quiet,  'cause  my  little  brother,  you  know,  he  was 
sick  anyhow  an'  cryin'  all  the  time.  An'  then, 
aU  of  a  sudden,  a  gentleman  an'  a  lady  an'  an- 
other woman  all  comes  in  here,  an'  they  picked  the 
little  feller  right  outa  the  carridge  an'  put  dean 
clothes  on  him  an'  carried  him  off. 

John 

An'  then  the  lady  said  as  how  it  was  her  child 
an'  how  she'd  given  it  in  board  with  mother,  with 
my  old  woman? 

Sblma 

[Ltef .]  Naw,  not  a  bit  I'd  know  about  that  if 
it  was  so. 

John 

\Bang9  hi$  fist  on  the  table.']  Well,  damn  it  all, 
it'd  be  a  idjit's  trick  to  have  said  that 
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Spitta 

Permit  me^  bot  she  did  say  that  I  take  it  joa're 
talking  of  the  incident  with  the  two  women  that 
took  place  upstairs  at  manager  Hassenreuter's?      | 

John 

Did  yon  see  that?  Was  yon  there  when  the 
Knobbe  woman  an'  the  other  one  was  dispntin'  aboot 
the  little  crittor? 

Spitta 
Tes^  certainly.     I  was  present  throoghont 

Sblma 

I  tell  yon  all  I  knows.  An'  I  couldn't  say  no 
more  if  officer  Schierke  or  the  tall  police  lieuten- 
ant hisself  was  to  examine  me  for  hours  an'  hours. 
I  don'  know  nothin'.  An'  what  I  don'  know  I  can't 
teU. 

John 
The  lieutenant  examined  you? 

Sblma 

They  wanted  to  take  mama  to  the  lock-up  be- 
cause people  went  an'  lied.  They  said  that  our 
little  baby  was  starved  to  death. 

John 

Aha!  's  that  so?  Well,  Selma,  s'pose  you  go 
orer  there  an'  cook  a  little  coffee. 
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Selma  gqt$  over  to  the  ttove  where  she  prepares 
coffee  for  John.  John  himself  goes  up  to 
his  working  table,  takes  up  the  compass. 
Then  he  draws  lines',  using  a  piece  of  rail  as 
a  ruler, 

Spitta 

[Conquering  his  diffidence  and  shame.'l  I  really 
hoped  to  meet  your  wife  here^  Mr.  John.  Some- 
one told  me  that  your  wife  has  been  in  the  haUt 
of  lending  ont  small  soma  to  students  against  se- 
curity.    And  I  am  somewhat  embarrassed. 

John 

Maybe  that's  so.  But  that's  mother's  business^ 
Mr.  Spitta. 

Spitta 

To  be  quite  frank  with  you^  if  I  don't  get  hold 
of  some  money  by  to-night,  the  few  books  and  other 
possessions  I  have  will  be  attached  for  rent  by  my 
landlady  and  I'll  be  put  into  the  street. 

John 
I  thought  your  father  was  a  preacher. 

Spitta 

So  he  is.  But  for  that  very  reason  and  because 
I  don't  want  to  become  a  preacher,  too,  he  and  I 
had  a  terrible  quarrel  last  night  I  won't  ever  ac- 
cept a  farthing  from  him  any  more. 
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John 

[S1U5  over  hi$  drawing.']  Then  itil  serve  him 
right  if  70a  starve  or  bieak  your  neck. 

Spitta 

Men  like  myself  don't  starve,  Mr.  John.  But 
if,  by  any  dumce,  I  were  to  go  to  the  dogs  —  I 
shouldn't  greatly  cire. 

John 

No  one  wouldn't  believe  how  many  half-starved 
nincompoops  there  is  among  you  stoodents.  But 
none  o'  you  wants  to  put  your  hand  to  some  reel 
work. —  [The  dUiant  sound  of  tkmnder  i$  heard. 
John  lo^$  out  thfxmgh  the  windowJ]  —  Sultry  day. 
It's  thonderin'  now. 

Spitta 

You  can't  say  that  of  me,  Mr.  John,  that  I 
haven't  been  willing  to  do  real  woric  I've  given 
lessons,  I've  addressed  envelopes  for  business 
houses!  I've  been  through  everything  and  in  all 
these  attempts  I've  not  only  toiled  away  the  days 
but  also  the  nights.  And  at  the  same  time  I've 
grousd  away  at  my  studies  like  anything! 

John 

Man  aUve,  go  to  Hamburg  an'  let  'em  give  yon 
a  job  as  a  bricklayer.  When  I  was  your  age  I 
was  makin'  as  mudi  as  twelve  crowns  a  day  in 
Hamburg. 
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Spitta 
That  may  be.    But  I'm  a  brain  worker. 

John 


I  know  that  kind. 


SprrTA 


Is  that  80?  I  don't  think  you  do  know  that 
kind,  Mr.  John.  I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that 
your  Socialist  leaders  —  yoor  Bebeb  and  your 
Liebknechts  — are  brain  woriLers  too. 

John 

All  right  Come  on,  then!  Let's  have  some 
breakfast  first.  Things  look  mighty  different  after 
a  man's  had  a  good  bite  o'  breakfast.  I  s'pose 
you  ain't  had  any  yet,  Mr.  Spitta? 

Spitta 

V 

No,  frankly,  not  to-day. 

John 


•-^» 


Well,  then  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
warm  down  your  throat. 

Spitta 
There's  time  enough  for  that. 

John 

I  don'  know.     You're  looldn'  pretty  weU  don6 
up.     An'  I  passed  the  night  on  the  train  too.  [To 
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SmiMA,  who  ha*  brouglU  m  a  little  linen  bag  filled 

with  rolU.]  Hurry  an'  bring  another  cup  over  here. 

[He  Aa«  seated  himself  at  his  ease  on  the 

sofa,  dips  a  roll  into  the  coffee  and  be- 

gins  to  eat  and  drink. 

Spitta 

[Who  has  not  sat  down  yet.l  It's  really  pleas- 
anter  to  pass  a  summer  night  in  the  open  if  one 
can't  sleq>  anyhow.  And  I  didn't  sleep  for  one 
minnte. 

John 

I'd  like  to  see  the  feller  what  c'n  sleep  when 
he's  outa  cash.  When  a  man's  down  in  the  world 
he  has  most  company  outa  doors  too.  [He  suddenly 
stops  chewingJ]  —  Come  here,  Selma,  an'  tell  me 
exackly  just  how  it  was  with  that  there  girl  an'  the 
child  that  she  took  outa  our  room  here.  j 

Selma 

I  don'  know  what  to  do.  Everybody  axes  me 
that  Mama  keeps  axin'  me  about  it  aU  day  long; 
if  I  seen  Bruno  Mechelke;  if  I  know  who  it  was 
that  stole  the  costumes  from  the  actor's  loft  up 
there!    If  it  goes  on  that  way  •  •  • 

John 

[EnergetieallifJ]  Girl,  why  didn't  you  cry  out 
when  the  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  took  your 
little  brother  outa  his  carridge? 
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SsUfA 

I  didn't  think  nothin'  'd  happen  to  him  ezcep' 
that  he'd  get  some  clean  clothes. 

John 

[Groips  SiLMA  6|f  ihe  writiJ]  Well^  jon  come 
along  with  me  now.  We'll  go  over  an'  see  jonr 
mother. 

John  and  Selma  leave  the  room.  Am  soon  at  they 
are  gone  Spitta  begone  to  eat  ravenously. 
Soon  thereafter  Wajlburoa  appears.  She  is 
in  great  haste  and  strongly  excited. 

Walbusga 
Are  joa  alone? 

Spitta 
For  the  moment,  yes.     Good  morning,  Walborga. 

Walburoa 

Am  I  too  late?  It  was  only  by  ttie  greatest 
canning,  by  the  greatest  determination,  by  the  most 
ruthless  disregard  of  everything  that  I  succeeded 
in  getting  away  from  home.  My  younger  sister 
tried  to  bar  the  door.  Even  the  servant  girl !  But 
I  told  mama  that  if  they  wouldn't  let  me  out 
through  the  door,  they  might  just  as  well  bar  ttie 
window,  else  I'd  reach  the  street  through  it,  al- 
though it's  three  stories  high.  I  flew.  I'm  more 
dead  than  alive.  But  I  am  prepared  for  any- 
thing.    How  was  it  with  your  father,  Erich? 


I 
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Spitta  } 

We  have  parted.     He  thought  that  I  was  going  |   j 

oot  to  eat  husks  with  the  swine  as  the  Prodigal 
Son  did,  and  told  me  not  to  take  it  into  my  mind 
efer  again  to  cross  the  threshold  of  my  father's 
house  in  mj  future  capadtj  as  acrohat  or  bare- 
back rider,  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it.  Hia 
door  was  not  open  to  such  scum!  Well,  I'll  figbt 
it  down!  Only  I'm  sorry  for  my  poor,  dear 
mother. —  Yoo  can't  imagine  with  what  abysmal 
hatred  a  man  of  his  kind  considers  the  theatre  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  The  heaviest  corse 
is  not  strong  enough  to  express  his  feelings.  An 
actor  is,  to  liis  mind,  a  priori,  the  worst,  most  con- 
temptible scamp  imaginable. 

Walburga 

I've  found  out,  too,  how  papa  discovered  oar 
cret. 

SprrTA 
My  father  gave  him  your  picture. 

Walburga 

O  Erich,  if  you  knew  with  what  awful, 
what  horrible  names  papa  overwhelmed  me  in  his 
rage.  And  I  had  to  be  silent  through  it  alL  I 
might  have  said  somediing  that  would  have  silenced 
all  his  lofty  moral  discourses  and  made  him  quite 
helpless  before  me.  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
saying  it,  too.  But  I  felt  so  ashamed  for  him! 
My  tongue  refused  to  form  the  words!  I  couldn't 
say  it,  Eridi!    FinaUy  mama  had  to  intervene. 
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He  struck  me !  For  eight  or  nine  hours  he  locked 
me  in  a  dark  alcove  —  to  break  my  stubbornness, 
as  he  put  it,  Erich.  Well,  he  won't  succeed!  He 
won't  break  it! 

Spitta 

[Taking  Walburoa  into  hi»  armiJ]  You  dear, 
brave  girl !  I  am  beginning  to  see  now  what  I  pos- 
sess in  having  your  love,  what  a  treasure  you  are! 
[Poitianaid^J]  And  how  beautiful  you  look,  Wal- 
burga! 

Walburga 
Don't!     Don't!  — I  trust  you,  Erich;  that's  all. 

Spitta 

And  you  shall  not  be  disappointed,  dearest. 
You  see,  a  man  like  me  in  whom  everything  is  still 
in  a  ferment,  who  feels  that  he  was  bom  to  achieve 
something  great  and  significant  but  something 
which,  for  the  present,  he  can  make  suflbaently 
clear  neither  to  himself  nor  to  the  world  —  such  a 
man  has,  at  twenty,  every  man's  hand  against  his 
and  is  a  burden  and  a  laughing-stock  to  all  the 
world.  But  believe  me:  it  will  not  always  be  so! 
The  germs  of  the  future  lie  in  us!  The  soil  is 
being  loosened  even  now  by  the  budding  shoots! 
Unseen  to-day,  we  are  the  harvest  of  the  future! 
We  are  the  future!  And  the  time  will  come  when 
all  this  great  and  beautiful  world  will  be  ours ! 

Walbusga 
Ah,  go  on,  Erich !     What  you  say  heals  my  heart 
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Spitta  ) 

Walborga,    I    did   more^    last    ni^t!     I    flung         <  ] 
straight  oat  into  my  father's  face,  just  as  I  felt  it, 
mj  accusation  of  the  crime  committed  against  my 
sister.    And  that  made  the  break  definite  and  nn- 
bridgeable.     He    said    stnbbomly:     He    had     no 
imowledge  of  such  a  daughter  as  I  was  describ- 
ing.    Sadi  a  daughter  had  no  existence  in  his  sool, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  son  wonld  also  soon 
cease  to  exist  there.     O  these  Christians !    O  tiiese 
servants  of  the  good  shepherd  who  took  the  lost 
lamb  with  dooble   tenderness  into   his   arms!     O 
thoo  good  Shepherd,  how  have  your  words  been 
perverted !     How  have  your  etemdi  truths  been  fal- 
sified into  their  exact  contrary.     But  to-day  wben 
I  sat  amidst  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  roll  of 
thunder    in    the    Tiergarien    and    certain    Berlin 
hyenas  were  prowling  about  me,  I  felt  the  crusbed 
and  restless  soul  of  my   sister   close  beside  me. 
How  many  nights,  in  her  poor  life,  may  she  not 
have  sat  shelterless  on  sudi  benches,  perhaps  on 
this  very  bench  in  the  Tiergarien,  in  cider  to  con- 
sider in  her  loneliness,  her  degradation,  her  out- 
cast estate,  how,  two  thousand  years  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  this  most  Christian  world  is  drenched 
with  Christianity  and  with  the  love  of  its  fellow- 
men!    But  whatever  she  thought,  this  is  what  I 
think:  the  poor  harlot,  the  wretched  sinner  who 
is  yet  above  the  righteous,  who  is  weighed  down  by 
the  sins  of  the  world,  the  poor  outcast  and  bar 
terrible  accusation  shall  never  die  in  my  soul !     And 
into  this  flame  of  our  souls  we  must  cast  aU  the 
wretchedness,  all  the  lamentations  of  the  of^ressed 
and  the  disinherited!     Thus  shall  my  sirter  stay 


\  < 
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truly  alive^  Walborga,  and  effect  noble  ends  be- 
fore the  face  of  God  through  the  ethical  impulse 
that  lends  wings  to  my  sool,  and  that  will  be  more 
powerful  than  all  the  evil^  heartless  parson's  moral- 
ity in  the  world. 

Walburoa 

Yon  were  in  the  Tiergarten  all  night,  Erich? 
Is  that  the  reason  why  your  hands  are  so  icy  cold, 
and  why  you  look  so  utterly  worn  out?  Erich, 
you  must  take  my  purse!  No,  please,  you  must! 
Oh,  I  assure  you  what  is  mine  is  yours!  If  you 
don't  feel  that,  you  don't  love  me.  Erich,  you're 
suffering!  If  you  don't  take  my  few  pennies,  111 
refuse  all  nourishment  at  home!  By  heaven,  I'll 
do  it,  I'll  do  it,  unless  you're  sensible  about  that ! 

Spitta 

[Chokes  down  his  rising  tears  and  sits  domn.^ 
I'm  nervous;  I'm  overwrought. 

Walburga 

[Puts  her  purse  into  his  pocket.'\  And  you  see, 
Erich,  this  is  the  real  reason  why  I  asked  you  to 
meet  me  here.  To  add  to  all  my  misfortunes  I  re- 
ceived yesterday  this  summons  from  the  court 

SpfTTA 

[Regards  a  document  which  she  hands  to  himJ] 
hook  here?     What's  behind  this,  Walburga? 
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Walburoa 

I'm  quite  sore  that  it  must  have  some  ooniiec- 
tioo  with  the  stolen  goods  upstairs  in  the  loft  But 
it  does  dis^uet  me  terribly.  If  papa  were  to  dia- 
€0?^  this  •  •  •  oh,  what  would  I  do  then? 

Mks.  John  enters,  earring  the  ckUd  in  her  arms. 
She  is  dressed  for  the  street,  and  looks  dusty 
and  harassed. 


Mhs.  John  \ 


[Frightened,  suspieiousJ]  Well,  what  d'jou  want 
here?  Is  Paul  home  jet?  I  jus'  went  down  in 
the  street  a  little  with  the.  babj. 

[She  carries  the  chUd  behind  the  partition* 

Walburoa 
Erich,  do  mention  the  summons  to  Mrs.  John! 

Mas.  John 
Why,  Paul's  at  home.     There's  his  things! 

Spitta 

Miss  Hassenreuter  wanted  very  much  to  talk  to 
yon.  She  receiyed  a  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
If  s  probably  about  those  things  that  were  stolen 
from  the  loft    You  know. 

Mrs.  .John 

[Entering  from  behind  the  partition.']  What's 
diat?  Too  redly  got  a  summons.  Miss  Walbur- 
ga?    WeU,   then   you    better    look    out!     I    ain't 
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jokin'.    An'  maybe  you're  thinkin'  o'  the  black 
man! 

Spitta 

What  you're  saying  there  is  quite  incomprehen- 
sible, Mn.  John. 

i  ;^S^-     *-  Mbs*  John 

\TMng  up  her  domeMUe  iotis.]  Did  you  hear 
that  'way  ont  in  the  Lanben  settlement,  b^ond  the 
Halle  Gate,  the  lightenin'  stmdL  a  man  an'  a  woman 
an'  a  little  girl  o'  seven  this  momin'.  It  was 
right  under  a  tall  poplar  tree. 

Spitta 
.  No,  Mrs.  John,  we  didn't  hear  that. 

Mrs.  John 
The  rain's  splashin'  down  again. 

One  heart  a  shower  of  rain  beginning  to  falL 

Walburoa 

[NertKmtlff.l  Come,  Erich,  let's  get  out  into  the 
open  anyhow. 

Mrs.  John 

[SpeoMng  louder  and  louder  in  her  incoherent 
terror. "l  An'  I  tell  you  another  thing:  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  woman  what  was  struck  by  lightenin' 
jus'  a  short  time  before.  An'  she  says  —  now 
listen  to  me,  Mr.  Spitta  —  if  you  takes  a  dead 
child  what's  lyin'  in  its  carridge  an'  pushes  it  out 
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into  the  fun  •  •  •  but  it's  gotta  be  smnmer  an* 
midday  .  .  •  itll  draw  breathy  it'll  ay,  itil  oome 
back  to  life!  — You  don't  believe  that,  eh?  But 
I  seen  that  with  my  own  eyes  I 

[She  circlet  about  the  room  in  a  siramge 
fathion,  apparently  becoming  qmite  ab- 
Uviout  of  the  preeence  of  the  two  yomMg 
people. 

Walburoa 

Look  here^  Mrs.  John  is  positively  uncanny! 
LeTs  go! 

Mas.  John 

[Speaking  HOI  louder.]  Yon  don'  believe  that, 
that  it'll  come  to  life  again,  eh?  I  teQ  yon,  its 
mother  c'n  come  an'  take  it  Bat  if  s  gotta  be 
nursed  ri^t  off. 

Spitta 
Good-bye,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[In  strange  excitement  accompanUe  the  two 
jomng  people  to  the  door.  Speaking  etill  more 
lomdly.]  You  don'  believe  that!  But  it's  the  sol- 
emn troth,  Mr.  Spitta! 

Spitta  and  Walburoa  leave  the  room. 

Mrs.  John 

[StUl  holding  the  door  in  her  hand  cdllt  out  after 
ihem.l  Anybody  that  don'  believe  ^that  don'  know 
Dolhin'  o'  the  whole  secret  that  I  discovered. 


i 
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The  foremamrmoion  John  appean  in  the  door  amd 


I  eniert  at  once. 


John 


Why,  there  jon  are^  mother!  I'm  gUd  to  see 
you.    What's  that  there  secret  yoa're  talldn'  about? 

Mas.  John 

[^A$  though  awakening,  grasps  her  headJ]  Me? 
—  Did  I  say  somcthin'  about  a  secret? 

John 

That  yoa  did  unless  I'm  hard  o'  hearin\  An' 
it's  reelly  you  unless  it's  a  g^ost. 

Mas.  John 

[Surprised  and  frightenedJ]  Why  d'you  think  I 
might  be  a  ghost? 

John 

[Pats  his  wife  good-naturedly  on  the  baehJ] 
Come  now^  Jette,  don't  bite  me.  I'm  red  glad, 
that  I  am,  that  you're  here  again  with  the  little 
kid !  [He  goes  behind  the  partition.]  But  it's  look- 
in'  a  little  measly. 

Mrs.  John 

The  milk  didn't  agree  wiOi  him.  An'  that's  be- 
cause out  there  in  the  country  the  cows  is  already 
gettin'  green  fodder.  I  got  milk  here  from  the 
dairy  company  that  comes  from  dry  fed  cows. 
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John 

[Reappean  in  the  main  room.l  That's  what  I'm 
§a.jin\  Whj  did  you  have  to  go  an'  take  the  child 
on  the  train  an'  oota  town.  The  dty  is  healthier. 
That* s  mj  notion. 

Mrs.  John 
I'm  goin'  to  stay  at  home  now^  PaoL 

John 

In  Hamhnrg  everythin'  is  settled,  too.  To-day 
at  noon  I'm  goin'  to  meet  Karl  an'  then  he'll  teU 
me  when  I  c'n  start  workin'  for  the  new  boss!  — 
Look  here:     I  brought  somethin'  with  me,  too. 

iHe  Uket  a  snudl  child^s  raiUe  from  hu 
breeches  pocket  and  thakee  it. 

Mrs.  John 
What's  that? 

John 

That's  somethin'  to  bring  a  hit  o'  life  into  the 
place,  'canse  it's  pretty  quiet  inside  in  Berlin  here ! 
Listen  how  the  kid's  crowin'.  [The  child  U  heard 
making  happtf  little  noises.']  I  tell  you,  mother, 
when  a  little  kid  goes  on  that  way  —  there  ain't 
i' I'd  take  for  it! 


Mrs.  John 
HaTc  yon  aeen  anybody  yet? 
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John 
No!  —  Leastways    onlj    Quaqiiaro    early    this 

Mrs*  John 
[Jfi  timid  nupeme.']  WeU  •  •  •? 

John 

Oh,  never  mind!  Nothin!  There  was  nothin' 
to  it 

Mrs.  John 

[A$  before.]  What  did  he  say? 

John 

What  d'you  think  he  said?  But  if  you're  bound 
to  know  — 'tain't  no  use  talkin'  o'  such  things  Sun- 
day momin' — he  axed  me  after  Bruno  again. 

Mrs.  John 

[^Pale  and  $peaking  hoitUyJ]  What  do  they  say 
Bruno  has  done  again? 

John 

Nothin'.  Here,  come'n  drink  a  little  coffee, 
Jette,  an'  don'  get  excited!  It  ain't  your  fault 
that  you  got  a  brother  like  thai.  We  don't  has  to 
concern  ourselves  about  other  people. 

Mrs.  John 

I'd  like  to  know  what  an  old  fool  like  that  what 
spies  aroun'  all  day  long  has  always  gotta  be  talkin' 
about  Bruno. 
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John 

Jcttey  don'  booicr  me  about  Bnmo-^YVNi  9tc 
•  •  •  aw,  what's  die  use  •  •  •  might  as  well  keep 
stilli  ...  Bnt  If  I  was  goin'  to  tell  700  the  troth, 
I'd  saj  that  it  wouldn't  sorpiiae  me  if  some  day 
Brono'd  come  to  a  pretty  bad  end  ri^^  out  in  tiie 
jaid  o'  the  gaol,  too  —  a  qnid^  end.  [Mas.  Johv 
$U$  dawn  keavUy  baide  the  tabU.  She  growg  grey 
m  ike  fmce  amd  breathee  with  diffleuUy.]  llaybe 
not!  Maybe  not!  Don't  take  it  to  heart  so  rigjit 
off!  — How's  the  sister? 

Mas.  John 
I  don'  know. 

John 
Why,  I  thon^  yon  was  out  there  visitin'  her? 

Mas.  John 
[Looke  ai  him  a&taitfy.]  Where  was  I? 

John 

Well,  yoQ  see,  Jette,  that's  the  way  it  is  with  yoo 
women !  You're  jos'  shakin',  but  oh  no  —  yon  don' 
want  to  go  to  no  doctor!  An'  it'll  end  maybe  by 
your  liavin'  to  take  to  yoor  bed.  That's  what  comes 
o'  neglectin'  natore. 

Mas.  John 

[Thmwmg  her  arme  about  John's  neekJ]  Paoli 
yon're  goin'  to  leave  me!  For  God's  sake,  tell  me 
riglit  out  that  it's  so!  Don'  fool  me  aroon'  an' 
dieat  me!    Tdl  me  ri^^t  out! 
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John 
What's  the  matter  with  you  to-day^  Henrietta? 

Mrs.  John 

[PuIUng  her$elf  togetker,'\  Don'  attend  to  my 
fool  talk.  I  ain't  had  no  rest  all  night  —  that's  it 
An'  then  I  got  up  red  early^  an'  anyhow,  it  ain't 
nothin'  but  that  I'm  a  bit  weak  yet. 

John 

Then  yon  better  lie  down  flat  on  your  back  an' 
rest  a  little.  [Mrs.  John  throws  herself  an  the  sofa 
and  stares  at  the  ceiling.'}  Maybe  you'd  better  comb 
yourself  a  Int  afterwards,  Jette!  —  It  mustebeen 
mighty  dusty  on  the  train  for  you  to  be  jus'  cov- 
ered all  over  with  sand  the  way  you  are!  [Mrs. 
John  does  not  answer  but  continues  staring  at 
the  ceiling.]  I  must  go  an'  bring  that  there  little 
feller  into  tiie  light  a  Int. 

[He  goes  behind  the  partition. 

Mrs.  John 
How  long  has  we  been  married,  Paul? 

John 

l^Plays  with  the  ratUe  behind  the  partition. 
Then  answers:]  That  was  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  jus'  as  I  came  back  from  the  war. 

Mrs.  John 

Then  you  came  to  father,  didn't  you?  An'  you 
assoomed  a  grand  position  an'  you  had  the  Iron 
Cross  on  the  left  side  o'  your  chest. 
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John 

[AppemrM,  twimging  ike  raUU  and  carrifing  ike 
chUd  am  tit  piUom.  He  epeake  w^errUff.'l  That's  no, 
mother.  An'  I  got  it  ycL  If  yon  want  to  tee  ft, 
111  pin  it  oo. 

Mm.  John 

[sun  etretcked  out  on  the  tofo.]  An'  tiien  joa 
came  to  me  an'  yon  said  that  I  wasn't  to  be  so 
busy  all  the  time  .  •  •  goin'  np  an'  down^  nmnin' 
upstairs  an'  downstairs  •  .  •  that  I  was  to  be  a  bit 
more  easy-goin'. 


John 
An'  I'm  still  sayin'  that  same  thing  to-day. 

Mbs.  John 

An'  then  jon  tickled  me  with  your  moostache  an' 
kissed  me  right  bdiind  my  left  ear !     An'  then  .  •  • 

John 
Then  it  didn't  take  Icmg  for  as  to  agree^  eh? 

Mrs.  John 

Yes,  an'  I  laoghed  an',  bit  by  bit,  I  looked  at 
myself  in  every  one  o'  yoor  brass  buttons.  I  was 
lookin'  diiferent  then!    An'  then  yon  said  .  •  • 

John 

Well,  mother,  yoo're  a  great  one  for  rememberin' 
things,  I  must  say ! 


{ 
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Msf*  John 

An'  then  yoo  said:  When  we  has  a  boy,  an* 
that'll  be  soon,  he  c'n  follow  the  flag  into  the  field 
too  "  with  Ood  for  King  an'  country." 

John 

[Stng9  to  the  child,  playing  with  the  rattleJ] 

**  To  heaven  he  toma  his  glances  bold 
Whence  gase  the  hero  sires  of  old: 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine! "  .  •  . 

Well,  an'  now  that  I  has  a  little  feller  like  that  I 
ain't  half  so  keen  on  sendin'  him  to  the  war  to  be 
food  for  powder. 

[He  retires  with  the  chUd  behind  the  parit- 
tion. 

Mrs.  John 

[StUl  staring  at  the  ceiling.'\  Paul,  Paul !  Seems 
as  if  all  that  was  a  hnndxed  years  ago! 

John 

[Reappears  from  behind  the  partition  without 
the  childJ]  Not  as  long  ago  as  all  that. 

Mbs*  John 

Look  here,  what  d'yon  think?  How  woold  it 
be  if  yon  was  to  take  me  an'  the  child  an'  go  to 
America? 

John 

Now  listen  here,  Jette !  What's  gotten  into  yon, 
anyhow?  What  is  it?  Looks  as  if  there  was 
nothin'  bat  ghosts  aroon'  me  here!    Yon  know  I 
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hfts  «  good  eafj  temper!  When  the  workmen  hesTe 
brides  at  each  other,  I  don't  even  get  excited.  An' 
what  do  they  aaj?  Paul  has  a  oomfoitaUe  na- 
ture. Bat  now:  what's  this  here?  The  son's 
shinin';  it's  bri^  daylight!  I  can't  tee  nothin'; 
that's  a  fac'.  But  somethin's  titterin'  an'  whis- 
perin'  an'  creepin'  aromi'  in  here.  Only  when  I 
stretches  out  my  hand  I  can't  lay  hold  on  nothin' ! 
Now  I  wants  to  know  what  there  is  to  this  here 
story  about  the  strange  girl  what  came  to  the  room. 
Is  it  true? 

Mas.  John 

Ton  heard,  Paol,  that  the  yonng  lady  didn't  come 
hetk,  no  more.     An'  that  s1k>ws  you,  dim't  it  •  •  • 

John 

I  hear  what  yon're  sayin'.  But  yonr  lips  is  fair 
Uoe  an'  your  eyes  look  as  if  somebody  was  tor- 
mcotin'  you. 

Mrs.  John 

[Suddenly  changing  her  atiUMde.]  Yes.  Why 
do  you  leave  me  alone  year  in  an'  year  out,  Paul? 
I  sits  here  like  in  a  cave  an'  I  ain't  got  a  soul 
to  who  I  c'n  say  what  I'm  thinkin'.  Many  a  time 
I've  sat  here  an'  axed  myself  why  I  works  an' 
works,  why  I  skimps  an'  saves  to  get  together  a 
few  crowns,  an'  find  good  investments  for  yonr 
eamin's  an'  try  to  add  to  'em.  Why?  Was  all 
that  to  go  to  strangers?  Paul,  it's  you  who's  been 
the  ruin  o'  me! 

[She  lays  her  head  on  the  table  and  hurtle 
out  in  tdbt. 


I 
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Softly  and  with  feline  itealth  BarNO  Mbchslkx 
enters  the  room  at  this  nunnent.  He  ha$  on 
hit  Sunday  dude,  a  eprig  of  lilac  in  hie  hat 
and  a  great  bunch  of  it  in  hie  hand.  John 
drume  with  hie  fingere  on  the  window  and  doee 
not  obeerve  him. 

Mrs.  John 

[Hoe  gradually  realieed  Bruno's  preeence  ae 
though  lie  were  a  ghost."}  Brano^  is  that  yon? 

Bruno 

[Who  hae  recognised  John  in  a  flash,  softty."] 
Sure,  it's  me^  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 
Where  d'yon  come  from?    What  d'yon  want? 

Bruno 

I  been  dancin'  all  nighty  Jette!  Yon  c'n  aec, 
can't  yon^  that  I'm  dam'  jolly? 

John 

[Has  been  staring  steadily  at  Bruno.  A  dan* 
gerous  pallor  has  overspread  his  face.  He  now 
goes  slowly  to  a  small  cupboard,  takes  out  an  old 
army  revolver  and  loads  it.  Mrs.  John  does  not 
observe  this."]  Yon!  Listen!  Ill  tell  yon  some- 
thin' —  somethin'  yon  forgot^  maybe.  There  ain't 
no  reason  on  God's  earth  why  I  shouldn't  pull  this 
here  trigger!  Yon  scoundrel!  Yon  ain't  fit  to  be 
among  human  bein's!     I  told  yon  •  •  .  las'  fall  H 
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was  .  .  •  that  I'd  shoot  you  down  if  I  ever  laid 
eyes  on  yoo  in  my  home  again!  Now  go  •  .  •  or 
I'll  .  .  .  shoot     Y'nnderstan'? 

Bruno 
Aw,  I  ain't  scared  o'  yonr  jeUy  sqoirter. 

Mrs.  John 

[Who  6b$er9f  thai  John,  loimg  control  of  him- 
idfp  Iff  dowlff  approaching  Bruno  wUh  the  weapon 
and  raising  it.]  Then  kill  me  too,  Paul.  'Cauae 
he's  my  brother.  > 

John 

[Loolrs  at  her  long,  seems  to  an>aken  and  change 
his  wdnd.]  All  right.  [He  replaces  the  revolver 
carefully  in  the  cupboardJ]  You're  right,  anyhow,  i 

Jette!  It's  hell,  Jette,  that  your  name's  got  to  be 
on  the  tongue  of  a  crittur  like  that.  All  right. 
The  powder'd  be  too  good,  too.  This  here  little 
pistol's  tasted  the  Uood  o'  two  French  cavalry  men ! 
Heroes  they  was!  An'  I  don't  want  it  to  drink  no 
dirt 

Bruno 

I  ain'  doubtin'  that  there's  dirt  in  your  head! 
An'  if  it  hadn't  been  that  you  board  with  my  sis- 
ter here  I'd  ha'  let  the  light  into  you  long  ago, 
yoo  dirt  eater,  so  you'd  ha'  Ued  for  weeks. 

John 

[With  tense  restraint.]  Tell  me  again,  Jette,  that 
it's  your  brother. 


> 
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Mrs.  John 

Go,  Paul,  will  you?  I'll  get  him  away  all  right! 
You  Icnow's  well  as  I  that  I  can't  help  it  now  that 
Bruno's  my  own  brother. 

John 

All  rig^t.  Then  I'm  one  too  many  here.  Yoo 
c'n  bill  an'  ooo.  \^He  i$  dresied  for  the  Hreei  om  it 
is  and  hence  proceeds  io  go.  Close  by  Bruno  he 
stands  siUl.']  You  scamp !  You  worried  your  father 
into  his  grave.  Your  sister  might  better  ha'  let 
you  starve  behind  some  fence  rather'n  raise  you 
an'  litter  the  earth  with  another  criminal  like  yoo. 
I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour!  But  I  won't  be 
alone.     I'll  have  the  sergeant  with  me! 

[John  leaves  by  the  outer  door,  putting  on 
his  slouch  hat. 

So  soon  as  John  has  disappeared  Bruno  turns  and 
spits  out  after  him  toward  the  door.. 

Bruno 
If  I  ever  gets  hold  o'  you! 

Mrs.  John 

Why  d'you  come,  Bruno?  Tell  me,  what's  the 
matter? 

Bruno 
Tin's  what  you  gotta  give  me.    Or  111  go  to  belL 
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Mb8.  John 

[Lodb  and  UOehef  ike  cmter  doarJ]  WaH  till  I 
dose  die  door!  Now^  what's  Uie  matter?  Where 
d'yoo  come  from?    Where  has  yoa  been? 

Bbuxo 

Oh,  I  daneed  about  half  the  nig^t  an'  then, 
•boot  aoBrise,  I  went  out  into  Uie  coontry  for  a 
bit 

Mas.  John 

Did  Qoaqoafo  see  70a  eomin'  in,  Bnmo?  Then 
70a  better  look  out  that  yoa  ain't  waUked  into  no  trap. 

Bruno 

No  danger.  I  crossed  the  yard  an'  then  went 
through  Uie  oeDar  o'  my  friend  what  deals  in  junk 
an'  after  that  up  throogh  the  loft 

Mas.  John 
WeDj  an'  what  happened? 

Bruno 

Don'  fool  aroon',  Jette.  I  gotta  have  railroad 
fare.  I  gotta  take  to  my  heeb  or  111  go  strai^t 
lo  hdL 

Mrs.  John 
An'  what  did  yoa  do  with  that  there  girl? 

Bruno 
Oh,  I  found  a  way,  Jette! 
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Mbb.  John 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  that? 

Bruno 

Oh^  I  managed  to  make  her  a  little  more  accom- 
modatin'  all  right  I 

Mrs.  John 

An'  is  it  a  sore  thing  that  sh*  won't  come  back 
now? 

Bruno 

Sure.  I  don'  believe  that  she'll  come  again! 
But  that  wasn't  no  easy  piece  of  work,  Jette.  But 
I  tell  you  •  .  .  gimme  somethin'  to  drink  —  quick! 
...  I  tell  you,  you  made  me  thirsty  with  your 
damned  business  —  thirsty,  an'  hot  as  helL 

[He  drains  a  jug  full  of  water. 

Mrs.  John 
People  saw  you  outside  the  door  with  the  girL 

Bruno 

I  had  to  make  a  engagement  with  Arthur.  She 
didn't  want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  me.  But 
Arthur,  he  came  dancin'  along  in  his  fine  clothes 
an'  he  managed  to  drag  her  along  to  a  bar.  She 
swallowed  the  bait  right  down  when  he  told  her 
as  how  her  intended  was  waitin'  for  her  there.  [He 
trills  out,  capering  about  convulsively.] 

*'  All  we  does  in  life's  to  go 
Up  an'  down  an'  to  an'  fro 
From  a  tap-room  to  a  show !  " 
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Mas.  John 
WeD^  an'  tbcn? 

Bbuno 

Tben  fhe  wanted  to  get  away  'cause  Arthor  said 
diat  her  intended  had  gimt  offi  Then  I  wanted 
Id  go  along  with  her  a  little  bit  an'  Arthor  an' 
Adolphy  th^  came  along.  Next  we  dropped  in  the 
ladies'  entrance  at  KaHnich's  an'  what  with  tast- 
in'  a  lot  o'  toddj  an'  other  liqaors  she  got  good 
an'  tipsj.  An'  then  she  staid  all  night  witii  a 
woman  what's  Arthur's  sweetheart  All  next  day 
there  was  always  two  or  three  of  ns  boys  after  her^ 
didn't  let  her  go^  an'  played  all  kinds  o'  tricks^ 
an'  things  got  jollier  an'  jollier. 

[The  ekmrch  hdU  of  ike  Sunday  mamimg 
9ertfic€s  begin  to  ring. 

Bruno 

[Goes  onJ]  But  the  money's  gone.  I  needs 
crowns  an'  pennies,  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 

[Rmmmaging  for  moiuy.]  How  much  has  yon  got 
to  have? 

Bruno 
ILuiening  to  the  betU.]  What? 

Mrs.  John 
Money  I 


I 
( 
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BauNo 

The  old  bag  o'  bones  in  the  junk  shop  down- 
stairs was  thidkin'  as  how  I'd  better  get  across  the 
Russian  frontier!  listen,  Jette,  how  the  bells  is 
ringin'. 

Mrs.  John 
Why  do  yon  has  to  get  acrost  the  frontier? 

Bruno 

Take  a  wet  towel,  Jette,  an'  put  a  little  vinegar 
on  it.  I  been  bothered  with  this  here  dam'  nose- 
bleed all  night. 

[He  pretiet  hU  handkerchief  to  hi$  nose. 

Mrs.  John 

[Breathing  convMUiveljf,  bringe  a  toweiJ]  Who 
was  it  scratdbed  your  wrist  into  shreds  that  way? 

Bruno 

[Liitening  to  the  6eUt.]  Half  past  three  o'clock 
this  momin'  she  could  ha'  heard  them  bells  yet 

Mrs.  John 

O  Jesus,  my  Sayiour!  That  ahi't  true!  That 
can't  noways  be  possible!  I  didn't  tell  you  noth- 
in'  like  that,  Bruno!  Bruno,  I  has  to  sit  down. 
Oh !  [She  iitt  donm.']  Thaf s  what  our  father  fore- 
told to  me  on  his  dyin'  bed. 

Bruno 

It  ain't  so  easy  jddn'  with  me.  If  you  go  to 
see  Minna,  jus'  tell  her  that  I  got  the  trick  o'  that 
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kind  o'  thing  an'  that  them  goin's  on  with  Karl  an' 
with  Frits  has  to  stop. 

Mrs.  John 
Boty  Brono^  if  they  was  to  catch  yon! 

Bruno 

Welly  then  I  has  to  swings  an'  out  at  the  Charity 
hospital  they  got  another  stiff  to  dissect. 

Mas.  John 

[Oimmg  him  wumej/.]  Oh^  that  ain't  true.  What 
did  yon  do^  Bnmo? 

Bruno 

Ton're  a  crasy  old  crittur^  Jette. —  [He  puU  his 
hmnd  om  her  not  without  a  jtremor  of  emotion,'\ 
YoQ  always  says  as  how  I  ain't  good  for  nothin'. 
But  when  things  can't  go  on  no  more^^then  you 
needs  me,  Jette. 

Mrs.  John 

Welly  hot  how?  Did  you  threaten  the  girl  that 
she  wasn't  to  let  herself  be  seen  no  nxnre?  That's 
idiat  yoa  ought  to  ha'  done,  Bruno!    An'  did  you? 

Bruno 

I  danced  with  her  half  the  night  An'  then  we 
went  out  on  the  street  Weil,  a  gentleman  came 
alongy  y'understan'?  Welly  when  I  told  him  that 
I  had  some  litUe  business  o'  my  own  to  transact 
with  the  lady  an'  pulled  my  brass-knuckles  outa 
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my  breeches,  o'  coarse  he  took  to  his  heels. — 
Then  I  says  to  her,  says  I:  Dim't  yoa  be  scared. 
If  you're  peaceable  an'  don'  make  no  outcry  an' 
don'  come  no  more  to  my  sister  azin'  after  the  child 
—  well,  we  c'n  make  a  reel  friendly  bargain.  So 
she  toddled  along  with  me  a  ways. 

Mrs.  John 
WeU,  an'  then? 

Bruno 

Well,  she  didn't  want  to!  An'  all  of  a  sudden 
she  went  for  my  throat  that  I  thou^t  it'd  be  the 
end  o'  me  then  an'  there!  Like  a  dawg  she  went 
for  me  hot  an'  heavy!  An'  then  .  .  .  then  I  got 
a  little  bit  excited  too  —  an'  then,  well  .  .  •  that's 
how  it  come  •  .  . 

Mrs.  John 
[Sunk  in  horror.']  What  time  d'you  say  it  was? 

Bruno 

It  must  ha'  been  somewhere  between  three  an' 
four.  The  moon  had  a  big  ring  aroun'  it.  Out 
on  the  square  there  was  a  dam'  cur  behind  the 
planks  what  got  up  an'  howled.  Then  it  began  to 
drip  an'  soon  a  thunderstorm  came  up. 

Mrs.  John 

[Changed  and  with  sudden  id f -mastery.']  It's  all 
ri j^t     Go  on.    She  don'  deserve  no  better. 
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BauNo 

Good-bye.     I  s'pose  we  ain't  goin'  to  see  each 
other  for  jean  an'  yean. 

Mm.  John 
Where  70a  goin'  to? 

Bruno 


of  all  I  gotta  lie  flat  on  my  back  for  a 
ooi^le  o'  hoars.  I'm  goin'  to  Frits's.  He's  got 
a  room  for  rent  in  the  old  police  station  right  acrost 
from  the  Fisher's  Bridge.  I'm  safe  there  all  right. 
If  there's  anjrthin'  of  a  ootcry  yon  c'n  lemme  know. 

Mrs.  John 

Don'  yoQ  want  to  take  a  pedL  at  the  child  onct 
more? 

Bruno 
[TrembUnlf^  Naw* 

Mrs.  John 
Why  not? 

Bruno 

Noj  Jette,  not  in  this  here  life!  Oood-bye, 
Jette.  Hd'  on  a  minute:  Here  I  got  a  horseshoe. 
[He  pmii  a  horseihoe  on  the  table.']  1  found  it. 
ThafU  bring  you  good  luck.    I  don'  need  it. 

SieaUkSlff  as  he  hot  come,  Bruno  Mkchblkb  aUo 
diit^ppears.  Mrs.  John,  her  eyes  wide  wUh 
horror,  stares  ai   the   spot   where  he   stood. 
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Then  she  totten  backward  a  few  pacee,  preuee 
her  hand*,  clenched  convuUivelff  as  if  in 
prayer,  against  her  mouth,  and  coUapsee,  MtUl 
trying  in  vain  to  stammer  out  a  prayerful  ap* 
peal  to  heaven. 

Mrs.  John 

I  ain't  no  murderer!     I  ain't  no  murderer!    I 
didn't  want  that  to  happen ! 


-\ 


THE  FIFTH  ACT 

Jomr's  IXMNR.  Mri.  John  t«  adeep  on  the  sofa. 
Walburoa  and  Spitta  enter  from  the  outer 
hM.  The  lomd  playing  of  a  military  band  is 
heard  from  the  itreet, 

Spitta 
No  one  is  here. 

Walburoa 

Oh,  yes,  there  is,  Erich.  Mrs.  John!  She's 
asleep  here. 

Spitta 

[Approaclung  the  eofa  together  with  Walburoa.] 
Is  she  asleep?  So  she  is!  I  don't  understand 
how  anyone  can  sleep  amidst  this  noise. 

The  mmsic  of  the  band  traile  off  into  eilenee. 

Walburoa 

Oh,  Erich,  sh!    I  have  a  perfect  horror  of  the 

woman.    Can  yoo  understand  anyhow  why  poUoe- 

men  are  guarding  the  entrance  downstairs  and  why 

they  won't  let  as  go  out  into  the  street?     I'm  so 

awfully  afraid  that,  maybe,  they'll  arrest  us  and 

take  us  along  to  the  station. 

490 
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Spitta 

Oh,  but  there's  not  the  slightest  danger^  Wal- 
biirga!     You're  seeing  ghosts  by  broad  daylight. 

Walburoa 

When  the  plain  clothes  man  came  up  to  you 
and  looked  at  us  and  you  asked  him  who  he  waf 
and  he  showed  his  badge  under  hb  coat^  I  assure 
you^  at  that  moment^  ^e  stairs  and  the  hall  sud- 
denly began  to  go  around  with  me. 

Spitta 

They're  looking  for  a  criminal^  Walburga.  It  is 
a  so-called  raid  that  is  going  on  here,  a  kind  of  man 
hunt  such  as  the  criminal  police  is  at  times  obliged 
to  undertake. 

Walburoa 

And  you  can  believe  me,  too,  Erich,  that  I  heard 
papa's  voice.  He  was  talking  quite  loudly  to  some 
one. 

Spitta 
You  are  nervous.     You  may  have  been  mistaken. 

Walburoa 

[Frightened  at  Mrs.  John,  who  is  speaking  in 
her  sleep."]  Listen  to  her:  do! 

Spitta 

Great  drops  of  sweat  are  standing  on  her  fore- 
head. Ck>me  here!  Just  look  at  the  rusty  old 
horseshoe  that  she  is  clasping  with  both  hands. 


"\ 
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Walbuboa 
[LUiem  and  giarU  wiih  fright  again.]  Papa! 

Spitta 

I  donl  midenlaiid  yoo.    Let  him  come,  Wal- 
borga.    TIk  essential  thing  is  that  one  knows  what, 
one  wants  and  that  one  has  a  dean  conscience.     I 
am  ready.    I   long  for  the  explanation  to  come 
about. 

A  load  ktiodnng  is  heard  at  the  door. 

Spitta 
[Ftnaly.]  Come  in! 
Mas.  HASBBNnBUTSR  eniert,  mare  ami  af  breath 


than  unud.  An  eapreeeian  af  relief  oamee 
over  her  face  as  she  catches  sight  of  her  daugh- 
ter. 

Mas.  Hassbotubutbr 

Thank  God!  There  yon  are,  children!  iTrem- 
bling,  Walbuboa  throws  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms.]  Girlie,  but  what  a  fright  yon've  given  yoor 
old  mother. 

[if  pause  in  which  onlg  the  breathing  of 
Mas.  Hassbnbbutbb  is  heard. 

Walbuboa 
Forgive  me,  mama:  I  cooldn't  act  differently* 

Mas.  Hassbnbbutbb 

Oh,  no!  One  doesn't  write  letters  containing 
soch  dioii^lits  to  one's  own  mother.    And  espedallj 
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not  to  a  mother  like  me.  If  your  soul  is  in  pain 
you  know  very  well  that  you  can  always  count  on 
me  for  help  and  counseL  I'm  not  a  monster,  and 
I  was  young  myself  once.  But  to  threaten  to 
drown  yourself  •  •  •  and  things  like  that  •  •  •  no, 
that's  all  wrong.  You  shouldn't  have  done  that. 
Surely  you  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Spitta.  And  now 
this  very  minute  •  .  •  heavens,  how  you  both  lod^l 
.  .  .  this  very  minute  you  must  both  come  home  with 
mel  —  What's  the  matter  with  Mrs.  John? 


Walburoa 

Oh  yes,  help  us!  Don't  forsake  us!  Take  us 
with  you,  mama !  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  that  you're  here ! 
I  was  just  paralysed  with  fright! 

Mbs.  Hasssnbxutbr 

Very  well,  then.  Come  along.  That  would  be 
the  last  straw  if  one  had  to  be  prepared  for  such 
desperate  follies  from  you,  Mr.  Spitta,  or  from 
this  child!  At  your  age  one  should  have  courage. 
If  everything  doesn't  go  quite  smoothly  you  have 
no  right  to  think  of  expedients  by  which  one  has 
nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose.  We  live  but 
once,  after  alL 

Spitta 

Oh,  I  have  courage!  And  I'm  not  thinking  of 
putting  an  end  to  myself  as  one  who  is  weary  and 
defeated  .  .  .  unless  Walburga  is  refused  to  me. 
In  that  case,  to  be  sure,  my  determination  is  firm. 
It  doesn't  in  the  least  undermine  my  belief  in  my- 
self or  in  my  future  that  I  am  poor  for  the  present 
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and  have  to  take  my  dinner  occasionally  in  the 
people's  kHcbcD.  And  I  am  sure  Walburga  is 
equally  convinced  that  a  day  must  come  that  will 
indemnify  as  for  all  the  dark  and  difficult  hours  of 
the  piesent 

Mbs.  Hassknrbutbr 

life  is  long;  and  you're  almost  diildren  to-day. 
It's  not  so  very  bad  for  a  student  to  have  to  take 
an  oecasional  meal  in  the  people's  kitchen.  It 
would  be  nroch  worse,  however^  for  Walburga  as 
a  married  woman.  And  I  hope  for  the  sake  of 
you  both  that  youll  wait  till  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  hearUistone  of  your  own  with  the  neces- 
sary wood  and  coal  can  be  founded.  In  the  mean- 
time I've  succeeded  in  persuading  papa  to  a  Idnd 
of  truce.  It  wasn't  easy  and  it  might  have  been 
impossible  had  not  tins  morning's  mail  brought  the 
news  of  his  definitive  appointment  as  manager  of 
the  theatre  at  Strassborg. 

Walburga 

[  JoyowJjf.]  Oh,  mama,  mama !  That  is  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  isn't  it? 

Mas.  John 
[Siii  up  with  a  start.']  Bruno! 

Mbs.  Hassbnbxutbb 

[Apclogmmg.']  Oh,  we've  wakened  you,  Mrs. 
John. 
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Hbi.  John 
Is  Bruno  gone? 

Mrs.  Hassbnuutxr 
Who?    Who's  Bruno? 

Mbs.  John 
Whj^  Bruno!    Don'  you  know  Bruno? 

Mrs.  Hassbnrbutbr 
Ah^  jeSf  jea !    That's  the  name  of  your  brother. 

Mrs.  John 
Was  I  asleep? 

Spitta 

Fast  asleep.  But  you  cried  out  aloud  in  your 
sleep  just  now. 

Mrs.  John 

Did  you  see^  Mr.  Spitta^  how  them  boys  out  in 
the  yard  threw  stones  at  my  little  Adelbert's  wee 
grave?  But  I  got  after  'em^  eh?  An'  they  wasn't 
no  bad  slaps  neither  what  I  dealt  out. 

Mrs.  Hassenrxuter 

It  seems  that  you've  been  dreaming  of  your  first 
little  boy  who  died^  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

No^  no;  all  thafs  fac'!  I  ain't  been  dreamin'. 
An'  then  I  took  little  Adelbert  an'  I  went  with  him 
to  the  registrar's  office. 
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Mrb.  Hassenreutbr 

Bat  if  your  little  boy's  no  longer  alive  •  •  •  bow 
cooU  yon  .  .  • 

Mb8.  John 

Aw,  when  a  little  child  is  onct  bom,  it  don't  mat- 
ter if  it's  dead  .  .  .  it's  still  right  inside  o'  its 
mother.  Did  yon  hear  that  dawg  howlin'  behind 
the  board  fence?  An'  the  moon  had  a  big  ring 
aroon'  it !    Brono,  yon  ain'  doin'  right ! 

Mas.  Hassenreutbr 

[Shaking  Mrs.  John.]  Wake  up,  my  good 
woman!  Wake  np,  Mrs.  John!  You  are  ill! 
Tour  hosband  ought  to  take  you  to  see  a  physician. 

Mrs.  John 

Bruno,  you  ain'  doin'  right!  [The  bdU  are  ring^ 
ing  again.']  Ain't  them  the  bells? 

Mrs.  Hassbnrbutbr 
The  service  is  over,  Mrs.  John. 

Mrs.  John 

[WhoU^  awake  now,  stares  about  her.]  Why  does 
I  wake  up?  Why  didn't  you  take  an  ax  when  I 
was  asleep  an*  kno<^  me  over  the  head  with  it?  — 
What  did  I  say?  Sh!  Only  don't  tell  a  livin'  soul 
a  word,  Mrs.  Hassenreuter. 

[She  jumps  up  and  arranges  her  hair  hff 
the  hdp  of  manff  hairpins. 

Manager  Hassinrrutbr  appears  in  the  doorway. 
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Hassenrkutbr 

[SiarUng  at  the  iight  of  hi$  famUpl 

"  Behold^  behold^  Timotheiu^ 
Here  are  the  cranes  of  Ibicm!  ** 

Didn't  yon  tell  me  there  was  a  shipping  a^^t's  of- 
fice in  Uie  neighbourhood^  Mrs.  John?  —  \To  Wal- 
BUROA.]  Ah,  yes,  my  child !  While,  with  the  friro- 
lousness  of  youth  you  have  been  thinking  of  your 
pleasure  and  nothing  but  your  pleasure,  your  papa 
has  been  running  about  for  three  whole  hours 
again  purely  on  business. —  [To  Spitta.]  You 
wouldn't  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  establish  a  family, 
young  man,  if  you  had  the  least  suspicion  how 
hard  it  is  —  a  struggle  from  day  to  day  —  to  get 
even  the  wretched,  mouldy  necessary  bit  of  daily 
bread  for  one's  wife  and  child!  I  trust  it  wiU 
never  be  your  fate  to  be  suddenly  hurled  one  day, 
quite  penniless,  into  the  underworld  of  Berlin  and 
be  obliged  to  struggle  for  a  naked  livelihood  for 
yourself  and  those  dear  to  you,  breast  to  breast 
with  others  equally  desperate,  in  subterranean  holes 
and  passages!  But  you  may  all  congratulate  me! 
A  week  from  now  we  will  be  in  Strassburg.  [Mas. 
Hassenreuter,  Walburoa  and  Spitta  M  prese 
his  hand.']  Everything  else  will  be  adjusted. 

Mrs.  Hassenreuter 

You  have  fought  an  heroic  battle  for  us  during 
these  past  years,  papa.  And  you  did  it  without 
stooping  to  anything  unworthy. 

Hassenreuter 

It  was  a  fight  like  that  of  drowning  men  who 
struggle  for  planks  in  the  water.     My  noUe  cos- 
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tames^  made  to  body  forth  the  dreams  of  poets^ 
in  what  dens  of  vice^  on  what  reddng  bodies  have 
thej  not  passed  their  nights  —  odi  profoMum  vuilr 
gmt  —  onlj  that  a  few  pennies  of  rental  mi^^ 
clatter  in  my  eashbox!  But  let  us  torn  to  more 
cheerful  thoog^is.  The  freight  wagg<m>  alias  the 
cart  of  Thespis,  is  at  the  door  in  order  to  effect 
the  removal  of  our  Penates  to  happier  fields. — 
{_Smddenl^  turning  to  Spitta.]  My  excellent  Spitta, 
I  demand  yonr  word  of  honour  that,  in  yoor  so- 
caUed  despair,  you  two  do  not  conmiit  some  irrqp- 
araUe  folly.  In  return  I  promise  to  lend  my  ear 
to  any  utterances  of  yours  characterised  by  a  modi- 
cum of  good  sense. —  Finally:  I've  come  to  yoo, 
Mrs.  John,  firstly  because  Uie  officers  bar  all  the 
exits  and  will  permit  no  one  to  go  out;  and  sec* 
Qpdly  because  I  would  like  exceedingly  to  know 
why  a  man  like  myself,  at  the  very  moment  wbok 
his  triumphant  flag  is  fluttering  in  the  wind  again, 
should  have  become  the  object  of  a  malicious  news- 
paper report! 

Mas.  Hasssnrkutes 
Dear  Harro,  Mrs.  John  doesn't  understand  yon. 

Hasssnbxutbr 

Aha!  Then  let  us  begin  db  090.  I  have  letters 
here  [he  Mkowi  a  bundle  of  them]  one,  two,  tiuree, 
fire  —  about  a  dosen!  In  these  lett^  unknown 
but  malicious  individuals  congratulate  me  up<m  an 
event  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  my 
storage  loft  I  would  pay  no  attention  to  these 
4*<siBininicatlons  were  they  not  confirmed  by  a  news 
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item  in  the  papers  according  to  which  a  newborn 
infant  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  loft  of  a 
costamer  in  the  suburbs  ...  a  costumer^  forsooth! 
I  would  have  said  nothings  I  repeat^  if  this  item 
had  not  perplexed  me.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
case  of  mistiJcen  identity  involved  here.  In  spite 
of  that,  I  don't  like  to  have  the  report  stick  to 
me.  Especially  since  this  cub  of  a  reporter  speaks 
of  the  costumer  as  being  a  bankrupt  manager  of 
bam  stormers.  Read  it,  mama:  **  The  Stork  Vis- 
its Costumer."  I'll  box  that  fellow's  ears!  This 
evening  my  appointment  at  Strassburg  is  to  be 
made  public  in  the  papers  and  at  the  same  time  I 
am  to  be  offered  as  a  kind  of  comic  dessert  mrhi  et 
orhi.  As  if  it  were  not  obvious  that  of  all  curses 
that  of  being  made  ridiculous  is  the  worst! 

Mrs.  John 

You  say  there's  policemen  at  the  door  downstairs, 
sir? 

Hassenreuter 

Yes,  and  their  watch  is  so  dose  that  the  funeral 
procession  of  Mrs.  Knobbe's  baby  has  been  brought 
to  a  standstill.  They  won't  even  let  the  little  coffin 
and  the  horrid  fellow  from  the  burial  society  who  i» 
carrying  it  go  out  to  the  carriage. 

Mrs.  John 
What  child's  funeral  was  that? 

Hassenreutbr 

Don't  you  know?  It's  the  little  son  of  Mrs. 
Knobbe  which  was  brought  up  to  me  in  so  mys- 
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tenoos  a  wmj  by  two  women  and  died  almost  tinder 
mj  very  eyes,  prolMibly   of  exhaustion.    A  prO" 

p09   .   •  • 

Mbs.  John 
The  Knohbe  woman's  ehild  is  dead? 

Hasssnrbutbr 

A  propoM,  Mrs.  John,  I  was  going  to  say  that 
yon  OQgfat  really  to  know  how  the  affair  of  those 
two  half-erasy  women  who  got  hold  of  the  child 
finally  ended? 

Mrs.  John 

Well  now^  teD  me^  ain't  it  like  the  very  finger  o' 
God  that  ihcy  didn't  take  my  little  Adelbert  an'  that 
he  didn't  die? 

Hassbnrsutbr 

Just  wbj}  I  don't  understand  the  logic  of  that. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  asking  myself 
whether  the  confused  speeches  of  the  Polish  girl, 
the  thefl  committed  in  my  loft,  and  the  milk  bottle 
whidi  Qoaquaro  brought  down  in  a  boot  —  whether 
all  these  tidngs  had  not  something  to  do  with  the 
nolioe  in  the  papers* 

Mrs.  John 

No,  there  ain't  no  connection  between  them 
things.    Has  you  seen  Paul^  sir? 

Hassxnrbutbr 

Paul?  Ah  yes;  that's  your  husband.  Yes,  yes. 
Indeed  I  saw  him  in  conversation  with 
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Pappe^  who  visited  me  too  in  connection  with  the 
theft 

John  entert. 

John 

Well,  Jette,  wasn^  I  rigjit?  This  here  thing's 
happened  soon  enough! 

Mbs.  John 
What's  happened? 

John  v 

D'yon  want  me  to  go  an'  earn  the  thousand 
crowns'  reward  what's  offered  aocordin'  to  placards 
on  the  news  pillars  bj  the  chief  o'  police's  office  for 
denouncin'  the  criminal? 

Mrs.  John 
How's  that? 

John 

Don't  you  know  that  all  this  mancsuTerin'  o'  po- 
lice an'  detectives  is  started  on  account  o'  Bruno? 

Mas.  John 

How  so?  Where?  What  is  it?  What's  been 
started? 

John 

The  funeral's  been  stopped  an'  two  o'  the  mourn- 
ers —  queer  customers  they  is,  too  —  has  been  taken 
prisoner.     Yes,   sir!     That's  the  pass  things  has 
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come  to,  Mr*  Hassenreuter.  I'm  a  man,  sir,  what's 
Ued  to  a  women  as  has  a  brother  what's  bein'  pur- 
sued by  the  criminal  potice  an'  by  detectives  be- 
cause be  killed  a  woman  not  far  from  the  river 
mder  a  lilac  bosh. 

Hassbnrsutbr 

But  my  dear  Mr.  John:  God  forbid  that  tiiat 
be  tme! 

Mrs.  John 

That's  a  lie!  My  brother  don'  do  nothin'  like 
that 

John 

Aw,  don'  he  tfioogh,  Jette?  Mr..Hassenreiiter, 
I  was  sayin'  the  other  day  what  kind  of  a  brother 
that  is!  [He  no^es  the  bunch  of  lilacs  and  teJbet 
U  from  the  table.]  Look  at  this  here!  That  there 
monster's  been  in  my  home !  If  he  comes  bade  111 
be  the  first  one  that'll  take  him,  bound  hand  an'  foot, 
an'  deliver  him  op  to  justice! 

[He  eearches  through  the  whole  room. 

Mas.  John 

YoQ  c'n  tell  dam'  f  ook  there's  such  a  thing  as 
justice.  There  ain't  no  justice,  not  even  in  heaven. 
There  wasn't  a  soul  here.  An'  that  bit  o'  lilac  I 
brought  along  from  Hangekberg  where  a  big  bush 
of  it  grows  behind  your  sister's  house. 

John 

Jette,  yon  wasn't  at  my  sister's  at  alL  Quaquaro 
jus'  told  me  that!    They  proved  that  at  head- 
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quarters.     You    was    seen    in    the    park    by    the 
river  •  .  • 

Mbs«  John 
Lies! 

John 

An'  'waj  out  in  the  suburbs  where  you  passed  the 
night  in  a  arbour ! 

Mas.  John 

Wl^t?  D'yon  come  into  your  own  house  to  tear 
everydiin'  into  Uts? 

John 

An  right!  I  ain't  sorry  that  things  has  come  to 
this.  There  ain't  no  more  secrets  between  us  here. 
I  foretold  all  that 

Hassbnreutbr 

[Tense  with  interest,']  Did  that  Polish  girl  who 
fought  like  a  lioness  for  Mrs.  Knobbe's  baby  the 
other  day  ever  show  herself  again? 

John 

She's  the  very  one.  She's  the  one  what  they 
pulled  out  o'  the  water  this  morning.  An'  I  has 
to  say  it  without  bitin'  my  tongue  off:  Bruno 
Mechdke  tock  that  girl's  life. 

Hassknrxutcr 
[QatcUjf.]  Then  she  was  probably  his  mistress? 
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John 

Ask  mother!  I  don'  know  aboat  that!  That's 
what  I  was  scared  of;  that's  the  reason  I  rather 
didn't  come  home  at  all  no  more^  that  my  own  wife 
was  k»ded  down  with  a  crowd  like  that  an'  didn't 
have  the  strength  to  shake  it  off. 

Hassbi^reutbr 
Come^  children! 

John 
Why  so?     Yon  jns'  stay! 

Mrs.  John 

Ton  don'  has  to  go  an'  open  the  windows  an* 
cry  out  everythin'  for  all  the  world  to  hear!  It's 
bad  enough  if  fate's  brought  a  misfortune  like  that 
on  us.  Go  on !  Make  a  noise  about  it  if  you  want 
to.     But  you  won't  see  me  very  soon  again. 

Hassknrjcutbr 
And  you  mean  to  say  that  that  .  •  • 

John 

That's  jus'  what  I'U  do!  Jus'  that!  Ill  call 
in  anybody  as  wants  to  know  —  outa  the  street^ 
offa  the  hall^  the  carpenter  outa  the  yard^  the  boys 
an'  the  girb  what  takes  their  confirmation  lessons 
—  Ill  ctJl  'em  all  an'  I'll  tell  'em  what  a  woman 
got  into  on  account  o'  her  fool  love  for  her  brother ! 
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Hassenrsutbr 

And  80  that  good-looking  girl  who  laid  claim  to 
the  child  is  actually  dead  to-day? 

John 

Maybe  fhe  was  good-lookin*.  I  don'  know  noth- 
in'  aboat  that^  whether  she  was  pretty  or  ugly* 
But  it's  a  fac'  that  she's  lyin'  in  the  morgue  this 
day. 

Mrs.  John 

I  c'n  tell  you  what  she  was!  She  was  a  com- 
mon,  low  wench  I  She  had  dealin's  with  a  Tyrolese 
feller  that  didn't  want  to  have  nothin'  more  to  do 
with  her  an'  she  had  a  child  by  him.  An'  she'd 
ha'  liked  to  kill  that  child  while  it  was  in  her  own 
womb.  Then  she  came  to  fetch  it  with  that  Kiel- 
backe  what's  been  in  prison  eighteen  months  as  a 
professional  baby-killer.  Whether  she  had  any 
dealin's  with  Bruno,  I  don'  know!  Maybe  so  an' 
maybe  not!  An'  anyhow,  I  don'  see  how  it  con- 
cerns me  what  Bruno's  gone  an'  done. 

Hassbnrbuter 
So  you  did  know  the  girl  in  question,  Mrs.  John? 

Mrs.  John 

How  so?  I  didn't  know  her  a  bit!  I'm  only 
sayin'  what  everybody  as  knows  says  about  that 
there  girl. 
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Habsinbxutbr 

You're  an  honommUe  woman:  jon're  an  bonoor- 
aUe  man^  Mr.  John.  This  matter  with  yoor  way- 
ward fanodier  is  terriUe  enough  as  a  fact,  but  it 
on^  not  seriously  to  undermine  your  married  life. 
Stay  honest  and  •  .  • 

John 

Not  a  bit  of  it!  I  don't  stay  with  snch  people; 
not  anywhere  near  'cm.  [ffe  bringi  kU  fUt  down 
on  ike  iahle,  taps  ai  the  waU»,  tiamps  on  the  /Coor.] 
Listen  to  the  craddn'!  Listen  how  the  plasterin' 
eomes  nunhlin'  down  behind  the  wiJl-paperl 
ETerythin's  rotten  here,  everythin's  worm  eaten! 
ETerythin's  nndermined  by  varmint  an'  by  rats  an' 
by  mice,  [ffe  see-some  on  a  loose  plank  in  the 
^oorJ]  Eyerythin'  totters!  Any  minute  the  whole 
business  might  crash  down  into  the  cellar. —  [He 
opeiu  the  door.']  Sefana !  Selma !  I'm  goin'  to  pull 
outa  here  before  the  whole  thing  just  fiJls  tog^her 
into  a  heap  o'  rubbish! 


Mrs.  John 
What  do  you  want  o'  Selma? 

John 

Sehna  is  goin'  to  take  that  child  an'  I'll  go  with 
'em  on  the  train  an'  take  it  out  to  my  sister. 

Mas.  John 

Toull  hear  from  me  if  you  try  that!    Oh^  yon 
jw'  try  ft! 
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John 

Is  my  diild  to  be  brougbt  op  in  snrronndin's  like 
this,  an'  maybe  some  day  be  driven  over  the  roofs 
with  Bnmo  an'  maybe  aid  in  the  penitentiary? 

Mrs.  John 

[Cries  out  at  him.]  That  ain't  yoor  child  at  all  I 
Y'understan'? 

John 

'S  that  so?  Well,  well  see  if  an  honest  man 
can't  be  master  o'  his  own  diild  what's  got  a  mother 
that's  gone  crasy  an'  is  in  the  hands  of  a  crowd  o' 
murderers.  I'd  like  to  see  who's  in  the  right  there 
an'  who's  the  stronger.     Seknal 

Mrs.  John 

111  scream!  Ill  tear  open  the  windows!  Mrs. 
Hassenreuter,  they  wants  to  rob  a  mother  o'  her 
child  1  That's  my  right  that  I'm  the  mother  o'  my 
child!  Ain't  that  my  right?  Ain't  that  so,  Mrs. 
Hassenreuter?  They're  snrroondin'  me!  They 
wants  to  rob  me  o'  my  rights!  Ain't  it  goin'  to 
belong  to  me  what  I  pidced  up  like  refuse,  what  was 
lyin'  on  rags  half-dead,  an'  I  had  to  rub  it  an' 
knead  it  all  I  could  before  it  began  to  breathe  an' 
come  to  life  slowly?  If  it  wasn't  for  me,  it  would 
ha'  been  covered  with  earth  these  three  weeks ! 

Hassbnsxutbr 

Mr.  John,  to  play  the  part  of  an  arbitrator  be- 
tween married  people  is  not  ordinarily  my  func- 
tion.    It's  too  thankless  a  task  and  one's  experi- 
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enoet  are,  as  a  role,  loo  unhappy.  But  700  thoiild 
not  permit  your  feeling  of  honour,  justly  wounded 
as,  no  doubt,  it  i«,  to  hurry  you  into  acts  that  are 
rash.  For,  after  all,  your  wife  is  not  responsible 
for  her  brother's  act  Let  her  have  the  child! 
Don't  increase  the  misery  of  it  all  by  such  hardness 
toward  your  wife  as  must  hurt  her  most  cmelly 
and  unnecessarily. 

Mas.  Jimn 

Paul,  that  diild's  like  as  if  it  was  cut  outa  my 
own  flesh!  I  bought  that  diild  with  my  blood.  It 
ain't  enough  that  all  the  world's  after  me  an' 
wants  to  take  it  away  from  me;  now  you  gotta 
join  'em  an'  do  the  samel  That's  the  thanks  a  per- 
son gets!  Why,  it's  like  a  padc  o'  hungry  wolves 
aroun'  me.  You  c'n  kill  me !  But  you  can't  toudi 
my  baby! 

John 

I  comes  home,  Mr.  Hassenreuter,  only  this  mom- 
in'.  I  comes  home  with  all  my  tools  on  the  train, 
jolly  as  c'n  be.  I  broke  off  all  my  connections  in 
Hamburg.  Even  if  jrou  don'  earn  so  much,  says  I 
to  myself,  you'd  rather  be  with  your  family,  an' 
take  up  your  child  in  your  arms  a  little,  or  maybe 
take  it  on  your  knee  a  little!  That  was  about  the 
w^y  I  was  thinkin'! 

Mrs.  Johk 

Paul!  Here,  Paul!  [5Ae  goes  doit  up  to  Am.] 
You  c'n  tear  my  heart  out  if  you  want  to ! 

\^She  itarei  long  at  kim,  then  nm»  behind 
the  partiiionp  whence  her  loud  weefnng  i$ 
heard. 
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Sklma  enten  from  the  hall.  She  U  dressed  in 
mourning  garments  and  earries  a  Utile  wreaih 
in  her  hand, 

Sblica 
What  if  I  to  do?    Yoo  called  me,  Kr.  John. 

John 

Pot  on  your  cloak,  Selma.  Ax  your  mother  if 
joa  c'n  go  an'  take  a  trip  with  me  to  Hangels- 
berg.  Yoall  earn  a  bit  o'  money  doin'  it.  AU 
yon  gotta  do  ia  to  take  my  child  on  yoor  arm  an' 
come  along  with  me. 

Sblma 
No,  I  ain'  goin'  to  touch  that  child  no  more* 

John 
Why  not? 

Sklma 

No;  I*m  afraid,  Mr.  John!  I'm  that  scared  at 
the  way  mama  an'  the  police  lieutenant  screamed 
at  me. 

Mrs.  John 
[Appears.']  Why  did  they  scream  at  yoo? 

Sklma 

[Crying    tfociferauslyj]    Officer    Schierke    even 
t  slapped  my  face. 
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Mrs.  John 

Well,  I'll  see  about  that  ...  he  oaghU  try  that 
again. 

Sklma 

I  can't  tell  why  that  Polish  girl  took  my  little 
brother  away.  If  I'd  known  that  my  little  brother 
was  goin'  to  die,  I'd  ha'  jmnped  at  her  throat 
first  Now  little  Gondofried's  coffin  stands  on  the 
stairs.  I  believe  mama  has  convulsions  an'  is  lyin' 
down  in  Quaquaro's  alcove.  An'  me  they  wants 
to  take  to  the  charity  organisation,  Mrs.  John. 

[^She  weepM. 

Mas.  John 

Then  you  c'n  be  reel  happy.  They  can't  treat 
you  worse'n  you  was  treated  at  home. 

Sklma 

An'  I  gotta  go  to  court!  An'  maybe  they'll  take 
me  to  gaol! 

Mrs.  John 
On  account  o'  what? 

Sklma 

Because  they  says  I  took  the  child  what  the  Pol- 
ish girl  had  up  in  the  loft  an'  carried  it  down  to 
yon* 

Hassxnrkutkr 
So  a  child  actually  was  bom  up  there. 
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SsuiA 
Certainly. 

Habsenrbutbr 
In  tohose  loft? 

Sblica 

Why,  where  them  actors  lives!  It  ain't  none  o' 
mj  business!  How  is  I  to  know  anythin'  about  it? 
All  I  c'n  say  is  .  •  • 

Mrs.  John 

Yon  better  hnrry  on  about  your  business  now, 
Selma!  You  got  a  clean  conscience!  You  don' 
has  to  care  for  what  people  jabber. 

Selma 

An'  I  don'  want  to  betray  nothin'  neither,  Mrs. 
John. 

John 

[Gratps  ScLiCA,  who  w  about  to  run  away,  and 
holds  her  foitJ]  Naw,  you  ain't  goin'!  Here  you 
stays !  The  truth !  "  I  don'  want  to  betray  noth- 
in'," you  says.  You  heard  that,  too,  Mrs.  Hassen- 
renter?  An'  Mr.  Spitta  an'  the  young  lady  here 
heard  it  too.  The  truth!  You  ain't  goin'  to  leave 
this  here  spot  before  I  don'  know  the  rights  o'  this 
matter  about  Bruno  an'  his  mistress  an'  if  you  peo- 
ple did  away  with  that  child ! 

Mrs.  John 

Paul,  I  swear  before  God  that  I  ain't  done  away 
with  it! 
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John 

Wdl  .  .  .?  Out  with  what  you  know^  girl!  I 
been  leein'  for  a  long  time  that  there's  beoi  some 
secret  sdieming  between  70a  an'  my  wife.  There 
ain't  no  nse  no  more  in  all  that  winkin'  an'  noddin'. 
Is  that  child  dead  or  alive? 

Sbuca 
No,  that  chUd  is  alive  all  right  ' 

Hassbnrbutes 

The  one,  70a  mean,  that  70a  carried  down  heie 
under  7oiir  apron  or  in  some  soch  wa7? 

John 

If  it's  dead  70a  c'n  be  sore  that  70a  an'  BronoH 
both  be  made  a  head  shorter'n  you  are! 

Sklma 
I'm  tdlin'  700  the  child  is  alive. 

Hassbnrbutir 

But  700  said  at  first  that  70a  hadn't  hooglit 
down  an7  child  at  alL 

JOHK 

An'  70a  pretend  to  know  nothin'  o'  that  whole 
bosiness,  mother?  [Mas.  John  stares  at  him; 
Sklma  gases  kelplesely  and  ccmfueedly  at  Mrs. 
John.]  Mother,  700  got  rid  o'  the  child  o'  Bruno 
an'  that  Polish  wench  an'  then,  when  people  came 
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after  it,  70a  went  an'  snbstitooted  that  little  critttir 
o'  Knobbe's. 

Walburoa 

[Very  pale  and  conquering  her  repugnance,'] 
Tell  me,  Mrs.  John,  what  happened  on  that  day 
when  I  60  foolishlj  took  flight  up  into  the  loft  at 
papa's  coming?  Ill  explain  that  to  70U  later, 
papa.  On  that  occasion,  as  became  clear  to  me 
later,  I  saw  the  Polish  girl  twi<;jb:  first  with  Mrs. 
John  and  then  with  her  brother. 

Hassknrbutbr 
Yoo,  Walborga? 

Walburoa 

Yes,  papa.  Alice  Rtitterbosch  was  with  70a 
that  day,  and  I  had  made  an  engagement  to  meet 
Erich  here.  He  came  to  see  70a  finall7  but  failed 
to  meet  me  because  I  kept  hidden. 

Hassbnrbutbr 
I  can't  8a7  that  I  have  an7  recollection  of  that. 

Mrs.  Hassbnrbutbr 

[To  her  husband  J]  The  girl  has  reall7  passed 
more  than  one  sleepless  night  on  account  of  this 
matter. 

Hassbnrbutbr 

WeD,  Mrs.  John,  if  70U  are  inclined  to  attach 
an7  weight  to  the  opinion  of  a  former  jurist  who 
exchanged  the  law  for  an  artistic  career  onl7  after 
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baving  been  plucked  in  his  bar  examination  —  in 
that  case  let  me  assure  jroa  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, ruthless  frankness  will  prove  your  best  de- 
fense. 

JoHH 

Jctte,  where  Ad  jon  pot  that  Quere  diild?  The 
head  de(ecti?e  tdd  me — I  jus'  remember  it  now  — 
diat  th^re  still  huntin'  aroun'  for  the  child  o' 
the  dead  woman!  Jette,  for  God's  sake,  don't  70a 
have  'em  suspect  yon  o'  layin'  hands  on  that  there 
newborn  child  jus'  to  get  the  proofs  o'  your  broth- 
er's rascality  outa  the  world! 

Mas.  John 
Me  lay  hands  on  little  Adelbert,  Paul? 

JOHH 

Nobody  ain't  talkin'  o'  Adelbert  here.  [To 
SxLMA.]  Ill  knodk  your  head  off  for  you  if  you 
don'  tell  me  this  minute  what's  become  o'  the  child 
&  Bruno  an'  the  Polish  girl! 

Why,  it's  behind  your  own  partition,  Mr.  Johnl 

JOHH 

Where  is  it,  Jetle? 

lias.  John 
I  ain't  gain'  to  tell  that 

The  dttld  beghu  to  cry. 
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John 

[To  Sblma.]  The  truth !  Or  I'll  turn  yon  ofer 
to  the  police,  y'imderstan' I  See  this  rope?  I'll  tie 
yoQ  himd  and  foot! 

Sblma 

[Involuntarily,  in  ike  exiremiiif  of  her  fear.'] 
It's  crjin'  now !  You  know  that  child  well  enou|^, 
Mr.  John. 

JOHK 

Me? 

[Utterly  at  sea  he  looks  firet  at  Sblma,  then 
at  Hambnrbutbr*  Suddenly  a  euepicion 
fiashee  upon  him  as  he  tume  hie  gaae 
upon  hie  wife.  He  beUevee  that  he  ie  be- 
ginning  to  undentand  and  n>aver$. 

Mrs.  John 

Don't  70a  let  a  low  down  lie  like  that  take  yon 
in,  Paul!  It's  all  invented  by  the  fine  moUier 
that  girl  has  oota  spite!  Paul,  why  d'yon  look  at 
me  so? 

Sblma 

That's  low  of  yon,  mother  John,  that  you  wants 
to  make  me  out  so  bad  now.  Then  I  won't  be 
careful  neither  not  to  let  nothin'  out!  You  know 
all  right  that  I  carried  the  young  lady's  child  down 
here  an'  put  it  in  the  nice,  clean  bed.  I  c'n  swear 
to  that!     I  c'n  take  my  oath  on  that! 

Mrs.  John 

Lies!  Lies!  You  says  that  my  child  ain't  my 
chiU! 
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Sklma 
Why^  jOQ  Ain^  had  no  child  at  all,  Mrs.  John! 

Mrs.  John 

[EwArmset  her  hmshand'9  knees.]  Oh,  thai  ain't 
true  at  all! 

John 

Too  leafe  me  akme,  Henrietta!  Don'  dirty  me 
with  your  hands! 

Mrs.  John 

Paul,  I  eooldn't  do  no  different.  I  had  to  do 
that.  I  was  deceimi  myself  an'  then  I  told  yon 
about  it  in  my  letter  to  Hamburg  an'  tfien  yon 
was  so  ha|>py  an'  I  couldn't  disappoint  you  an'  I 
thought:  it's  gotta  be!  We  c'n  has  a  child  this  way 
too  an'  then  •  •  • 

John 

'  [WUk  amimnu  eolnmett.]  Lemme  think  it  over, 
Jette.  [He  goes  to  the  chest  of  drawers,  opens  a 
drawer  and  flings  the  hahy  Unen  and  hahy  dresses 
that  he  finds  therein  into  the  middle  of  the  room,] 
Cn  anybo^  onderstan'  how  week  after  wedc,  an' 
month  after  month,  all  day  long  an'  half  the  nights 
she  could  ha'  worked  on  this  trash  till  her  fingers 
was  bloody? 


John 

l^Oathers  up  the  Knen  and  the  dresses  m  insane 
haste  and  hides  them  carefully  in  the  table  drawer 
and  etsewhere.]  Paul,  don'  do  that!    You  c'n  do 
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anjthin'  ebe!     It's  like  tearin'  the  last  rag  offa 
my  naked  body ! 

J6HK 

[SiopM,  groipi  hi$  forehead  amd  nmke  mio  m 
ckttirJ]  If  that's  true,  mother,  I'll  be  too  ashamed 
to  show  my  face  again* 

{^He  eeems  to  sink  into  hiwuelf,  eroeeee  hie 
amu  over  hie  head  and  hidee  hie  face. 

Hasssnrkutkr 

Mrs.  John,  how  could  yon  permit  jroorself  to  be 
forced  into  a  course  of  so  much  error  and  decep- 
tion ?  You've  entangled  yourself  in  the  most  f ri^t- 
ful  way!  Come,  diildren!  Unhappily  there  is 
nothing  more  for  us  to  do  here* 

John 

[Oete  up.]  You  might  as  well  take  me  along  with 
you,  sir. 

Mrs.  John 
Go  on !    Go  on !     I  don'  need  you ! 

John 

[Turning  to  her,  coldly."]  So  you  bargained  for 
that  there  kid  someway  an'  when  its  mother  wanted 
it  back  you  got  Bruno  to  kill  her? 

Mrs.  John 

You  ain't  no  husband  o'  mine!  How  could  that 
be!  You  been  bought  by  the  police!  You  took 
money  to  give  me  up  to  my  death!    Go  on,  Paul, 
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yoa  ain't  bmnaii  evenl  You  got  poison  in  your 
ejes  an'  teeth  like  wolves'!  Gii  on  an'  whistle  so 
they'll  come  an'  take  me!  Go  on,  I  says!  Now 
I  see  the  kind  o'  man  you  is  an'  I'll  despise  yon 
to  the  day  o'  jndgmentl 

[She  U  aboml  to  rmm  from  the  room  wkem 

poiicemam  Schobrkk  and  Quaquabo  ap- 

peor. 

SCHIBRKS 

Hold  on!    Nobody  can't  get  oota  this  room. 

John 

Come  right  in,  Emil!  Yon  c'n  come  in  reel 
qoiel,  officer.  Everythin's  in  order  here  an'  all 
rig^ 

QUAOUARO 

Don't  get  excited,  Paul !  This  here  don'  concern 
you! 

John 

[Wiih  rising  rage,]  Did  you  laugh,  Emil? 

QUAOUARO 

i  Man  alive,  why  should  I?  Only  Mr.  Schierke  is 
to  take  that  there  little  one  to  the  orphan  house  in 
a  cab. 

SCHIXRKB 

Yessir !    That's  right.    Where  is  the  child  f 

John 

How  is  I  to  know  where  all  the  brats  offa  junk 
heaps  that  witches  use  in  their  doin's  gets  to  in 
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the  end  ?    Watch  the  chimney !    Maybe  it  flew  outa 
there  on  a  broomstick* 

Mrs.  John 

Paul!  — Now  it  ain't  to  live!  No,  onto  spitel 
Now  it  don'  has  to  livel  Now  it's  gotta  go  down 
under  the  ground  with  me! 

[With  Ughtning-Uke  rapidity  she  has  run 
behind  the  partition  and  reappears  at  anee 
nith  the  child  and  makes  for  the  door. 
Hassknrxutkr  and  Spitta  throw  thent- 
selves  in  front  of  the  desperate  woman, 
intent  on  saving  the  chUd. 

Hassknrxutbr 

Stop!  I'll  interfere  now!  I  have  the  right  to 
do  so  at  this  point!  Whomever  the  little  hoy  may 
belong  to  —  so  much  the  worse  if  its  mother  has 
been  murdered  —  it  was  born  on  mj  premises! 
Forward,  Spitta!  Fight  for  it,  my  boy!  Here 
your  propensities  come  properly  into  play!  Go 
on!  Careful!  That's  it!  Bravo!  Be  as  careful 
as  though  it  were  the  Christ  child!  Bravo! 
That's  it!  You  yourself  are  at  liberty,  Mrs.  John. 
We  don't  restrain  you.  You  must  only  leave  us  the 
little  boy. 

Mrs.  John  rushes  madly  out. 

SCHIBRKB 

Here  you  stays! 

Mrs.  Hassknrkuter 
The  woman  is  desperate.     Stop  her!     Hold  her! 
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JOHH 

{With  a  iuiden  change.]  Look  out  for  motlier! 
Modier!  Slop  her!  Catch  holdV  her!  Mother! 
Mother! 

Sklma,  ScHisRKs  and  John  hurry  after  Mrs. 
John.  Spitta,  Hassenrbutbr^  Mrs.  Has- 
SBNRXUTBK  ond  Walburqa  busy  themteLvee 
about  the  chdd,  which  Uee  on  the  table. 

Habsbnrxutbr 

[Carefully  wrapping  the  infani.]  The  horriUe 
woman  may  be  desperate  for  all  I  aire!  But  for 
that  reason  she  needn't  destroy  the  cmld. 

Mrs.  Hassenrsutsr 

But,  dearest  papa^  isn't  it  qrate  evident  that 
the  woman  has  pimied  her  love,  silly  to  the  point 
of  madness  as  it  is,  to  this  very  infant?  Thought* 
less  and  harsh  words  may  actoally  drive  the  un- 
happy creature  to  her  death. 

Hassbnrrutbr 
I  used  no  harsh  words,  mama. 

Spftta 

An  unmistakable  feeling  assures  me  that  the 
child  has  only  now  lost  its  mother. 

QuAguARO 

That's  true.  Its  father  ain't  aroun'  an'  don' 
want  to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  it.     He  got  mar- 
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ried  yesterday  to  the  widow  of  a  man  who  owned 
a  merr j-go-roun' !  Its  mother  was  no  better'n  she 
should  be !  An'  if  Mrs.  Kielbacke  was  to  take  care 
of  it^  it'd  die  like  ten  onta  every  doxen  what  she 
boards.  The  way  things  has  come  aroon'  now— - 
it'll  have  to  die  too. 

Hassenrbutbr 

Unless  oar  Father  above  who  sees  all  things  has 
differently  determined. 

QuAguARO 

D'yon  mean  Panl^  the  mason?  Not  now! 
No  sir!  I  knows  him!  He's  a  ticklish  eostomer 
where  his  honour  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Hassknrxutir 

Just  look  how  the  child  lies  there!  It's  incom- 
prehensible! Fine  linen  —  even  lace!  Neat  and 
sweet  as  a  doll !  It  makes  one's  heart  ache  to  think 
how  suddenly  it  has  become  an  utterly  forlorn  and 
forsaken  orphan. 

SprrTA 
Where  I  judge  in  Israel  .  .  • 

Hassknrrutir 

You  would  erect  a  monument  to  Mrs.  John!  It 
may  well  be  that  many  an  element  of  the  heroic^ 
much  that  is  hiddenly  meritorious,  lurks  in  these 
obscure  fates  and  struggles.  But  not  even  Kohl- 
haas  of  KohlhaasenbrddL  with  his  mad  passion  for 
justice  could  fight  his  way  through!    Let  us  use 
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pcwtical  Chfifliiiiity!    Perbaps  we  oould  penna- 
nendy  befriend  the  diild. 

QuAQUAftO 

Ton  better  keep  your  handf  offa  tbati 

HAai^NKBUTBK 

Why? 

QUAQUARO 

Unlen  you're  craiy  to  get  rid  o'  money  an*  are 
anziooa  for  all  the  worries  an'  the  troubles  yoall 
have  with  the  poUic  charities  an'  the  police  an'  the 
courts* 

Hassbnrbutsr 

For  such  things  I  have  no  time  to  spare,  I  oon^ 
fess. 

Spitta 

Wont  yoa  admit  diat  a  genuinely  tragic  fatality 
has  been  active  here? 

HASBBHBSUmt 

Tragedy  is  not  confined  to  any  class  of  society. 
I  always  told  you  that! 

SmiMA,  breatUets,  opent  the  outer  door. 

Sblma 
Kr.  JohnI    Mr.  John!    Oh,  Mr.  John! 

Mas.  Hasssnrsvtbr 
Mr.  John  isn*t  here.    What  do  you  want,  Sdma? 
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Sklma 
Mr.  John,  yoo're  to  come  oat  on  the  streetl 

HAMBNRSUm 

Quiety  qdet  now  I    What  is  the  matter? 

SSLMA 

J[BreaiUe$$l^J]  Your  wife  •  .  .  jonr  wife  .  •  • 
The  whde  street's  crowded  .  •  •  Ixises  an'  tram- 
cars  •  •  •  nobody  can't  get  through  .  .  .  her  arms 
is  stretched  out  •  •  .  your  wife's  lyin'  on  her  face 
down  there. 

Mrs.  HAssxNRSum 
Whj,  what  has  happened? 

SCLMA 

Lord!  Lord  God  in  Heaven!  Mrs.  John  has 
kiUed  herself. 
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